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Washington  reporting 
that  consistently 
earns  reader  interest 


The  iinp)ortance  of  a  story  to  a  newspajjer  depends  on  itsi  importance 
/f-to  readers.  What  readers  get  out  of  a  story  depends  on  the  ability 
..^^and  enterprise  of  the  reporter  who  develof^  it. 

All  Washington  correspondents  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
get  the  news  that  readers  want.  The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington 
staff  con.sistently  comes  thru  with  exclusives  because  these  reporters 
are  chosen  for  their  demonstrated  ability  to  get  the  kind  of  news 
that  is  hard  to  get. 

They  are  noted  for  their  aggressive,  off-the-beaten-path  per¬ 
formance.  Men  of  character  and  responsibility,  they  cannot  be 
bought,  bullied  or  fooled. 

They  are  backed  by  the  editorial  resources  and  direction  of  a 
newspaper  which  has  no  tie-ups  with  finance,  politics  or  society. 
They  are  free  to  probe  for  the  facts  about  anything  in  the  public 
interest  and  the  Tribune  prints  what  their  more  .searching 
J  1  methods  reveal. 

7  1  Readers  are  aware  of  the  Tribune’s  efforts  to  keep  them  informed 
’  of  every  sig"ificant  development  and  trend  at  the  nation’s  capital. 

It  is  one  at  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week,  the  Tribune 
k  sells  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  than  other  Chicago  news- 
K  papers  sr  il. 
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rVtLISHERS!  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune'!  coverage  of  Washington 
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Average  net  paid  total  circulation  for  the  year  1948: 
Daily,  Over  975,000- Sunday,  Over  1,625,000 
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a  «449  MILLION  *  CHUNK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 
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The  one,  only,  daily  and  Sunday  visitor  to 
74,000  families  in  the  AREA  that’s  “home" 
to  eight  of  the  world’s  largest  industries 
(surrounded  by  over  200  diversified  others) 
yet  contains  Ohio’s  largest  rural  popu¬ 
lation. 

A  truly  balanced  market  with  consistent 
results  for  the  established,  excellent  for 
tests.  Represented  nationally  by  Story, 
Brooks  and  Finley. 

Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  1948. 
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EUROPE: 

C.  Patrick  Thompson 
Bracken  Hill  •  Telscombe  Clifls 
Sussex.  England 

CANADA; 

Miller  Services  Ltd. 
308-309  McKinnon  Buildina 
Toronto  1,  Ontario 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Editors  Press  Service  Inc. 

345  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N.Y. 


In  the  crisp,  colorful  style  that  brought  him  world-wide  recognition 
as  a  foreign  correspondent,  and  made  "Inside  Europe”  and  "Inside 
U.S.A.”  best-sellers,  John  Gunther  reports  on  his  first  trip  to  Europe 
since  the  war. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Communism  in  Italy  .  . .  gypsy  orchestras 
and  the  world’s  prettiest  girls  on  the  Danube  Corso . . .  Warsaw,  the 
liveliest  capital  in  Europe  . . .  Berlin,  with  all  the  vitality  of  putty  . . . 
Matyas  Ragosi,  one  of  the  few  people  alive  who  has  had  talks  with 
both  Lenin  and  Mr.  Truman — these  suggest  the  range  of  Mr.  Gun¬ 
ther’s  observations. 

This  is  first  publication  of  material  that  will  later  appear  in  book 
form.  Serialization  will  be  in  twelve  installments  of  about  1200  words 
lieginning  February  2.  For  information,  wire  or  phone  — 


Telephone:  PEnnsylvonio  6-4000 


^^pulkjcdtA 


230  West  41  sf  Street,  N.  Y. 


FAIRNESS  AND  INTEGRITY 


BL  ILD  THK  XKWS  UPON 
THK  ROCK  OF  TRUTH 
AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
CONDUCT  IT  ALWAYS 
UPON  THE  LINES  OF 
FAIRNESS  INTEGRITY 
A  C  K  N  O  W'  L  E  D  G  E  THE 
RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPI.E 
TO  GET  FROM  THE 
N  E  W  S  P  A  P  E  R  BOTH 
S  I  D  E  S  O  F  E  V  E  R  Y 
I I  P( ) R  r A N T  ( J U EST ION 


Carved  in  the  stone  facade  of  The 
Dallas  News’  new  building  is  this  in¬ 
scription.  It  is  quoted  from  an  address 
by  the  late  (L  B.  Dealey,  publisher  of 
The  News,  when  he  was  presented  an 
honorary  LL.I)  degree  by  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Missouri. 

It  voices  the  code  and  creed  of  the 
institution. 


Soil  the  feeders  of  The  News  end  you  have  sold  the  Dalles  Market 
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Completion  of  the  new  1 1-story  addition  to  The  New  York 
Times  Building  has  enabled  The  Times  to  make  more 
efficient  use  of  its  news  room. 

Where  quarters  were  once  cramped,  the  news  staff  now 
functions  freely  in  the  block-long  city  room.  New  lighting 
and  installation  of  a  modern  air-conditioning  system  have 
increased  comfort  and  improved  working  conditions. 
Moreover,  various  news  departments  once  scattered 


throughout  The  Times  building  have  been  provided  wili 
their  own  offices  off  the  main  news  room. 

To  help  speed  the  orderly  flow  of  news  copy — The  Times 
receives  some  1,000,000  words  daily — a  specially  de 
signed  city  desk  has  been  installed. 

These — and  many  more  innovations  and  improvements- 
give  The  New  York  Times  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
efficiently  planned  news  rooms  in  the  country. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Editors  Split  on  Loyalty  Oath 
Requirement  for  Police  Pass 


Most  Insist,  However,  That  Papers 
Shall  Determine  Rights  of  Staffs 


newspapermen  of  the  United 

States  were  divided  into  two 
camps  this  week  in  their  views 
on  the  Detroit  police  commis¬ 
sioner’s  demand  that  reporters 
and  photographers  sign  non- 
CommunLst  affidavits  to  obtain 
Press  cards. 

Some,  like  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Press,  were  fighting  mad. 

“If  anyone  ever  tried  that  in 
Cleveland,”  Seltzer  declared. 
Holy  Hell  would  be  raised  so 
last  and  in  so  many  places  they 
would  wonder  if  a  Bikini  bomb 
had  been  dropped  along  the  lake 
front.” 

Many,  like  Herbert  Elliston. 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C. ) 
Post,  “deplored  the  loyalty  test 
requirement  but  don't  see  the 
sUghtest  connection  with  press 
fr^om.” 

Press  the  Only  Judge — Walters 

Common  ground  for  agree¬ 
ment  was  provided  by  the  ukase 
of  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

"We  will  be  the  only  judge  of 
our  reporters’  and  photograph¬ 
ers’  rights  to  represent  us.” 
Walters  pronounced. 

Police  Commissioner  Harry  S. 
Toy  explained  his  action  as  a 
move  “to  meet  the  dangers  we 
(ace  from  Communists  and  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizers  in  our 
midst.” 

"Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,”  he  said,  “I  would  never 
use  such  methods.  But  these  are 
not  ordinary  times.  I  am  leav¬ 
ing  no  loopholes  in  our  civilian 
defenses  unplugged. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  everybody 
of  the  dangers  we  face  from 
Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers  in  our  midst,  but 
security  considerations  prevent 
me  from  disclosing  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have. 

’Believe  me.  please.  I  am  act¬ 
ing  only  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  city  and  its  people.” 

In  addition  to  the  customary 
personal  information.  Toy’s  plan 
requires  that  each  reporter  swear 
before  a  notary  public  that  he 
is  not  affiliated  with  any  organ¬ 
ization  seeking  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  organization 
affiliated  with  the  Communist 
Party  or  Communism.” 

Those  reporters  who  refuse  to 
sign  the  oath.  Toy  said,  and  who 
want  press  cards  may  be  issued 
specially-marked  cards  which 


would  limit  them  to  access  to 
police  records  or  special  areas 
vital  to  civilian  defense. 

"I  do  not  question  the  loyalty 
of  the  great  majority  of  De¬ 
troit  newspapermen.”  Toy  said. 
’But  I  know  some  whose  loyalty 
is  doubtful.  All  I  want  to  do  is 
get  some  of  this  latter  group  on 
record.” 

Reactions  ranged  from  resent¬ 
ment  over  what  some  newspa¬ 
permen  termed  ‘Toy’s  police 
state  methods”  to  a  feeling  that 
’’loyal  Americans  should  have  no 
hesitancy  in  declaring  their  op¬ 
position  to  Communism.” 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor  of  The 
Detroit  News,  said:  “I  see  no 
reason  why  a  loyal  citizen  should 
refuse  to  say  under  oath  that  he 
is  loyal.  If  the  Commissioner 
thinks  possession  of  a  police 
card  might  let  a  disloyal  person 
go  where,  in  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  he  should  not  go. 
then  by  all  means,  tighten  re¬ 
strictions  on  police  cards.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  said  signing  of 
the  cards  by  News  staffers  would 
be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Free 
Press  Managing  Editor  Dale 
Stafford  said  the  same  was  true 
for  his  paper  and  a  Detroit 
Times  spokesman  took  the  same 
attitude,  adding  that  he  thought 
the  entire  matter  was  a  “tem¬ 
pest  is  a  teapot.  ” 

”We  have  no  objection  to  our 
employes  signing  a  loyalty 
pledge — why  should  we?”  said 
the  Times  spokesman.  “And 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it 


— how  important  are  these  press 
cards  anyhow?  Many  of  our  re¬ 
porters  have  carried  them  in 
their  wallets  for  years  without 
ever  having  to  produce  them  in 
answer  to  a  police  challenge.” 

Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  enlarged  on 
the  Free  Press  position,  .stating: 

“Free  Press  staff  members  can 
sign  or  not  sign  the  affidavits  as 
they  see  fit.  We  have  gone  along 
with  this  loyalty  pledge  because 
it  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
signed  by  war  correspondents 
during  the  war. 

“However,  we  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  recognize 
Commissioner  Toy’s  action  as  a 
licensing  provision.  We  will  still 
be  the  only  judge  of  our  report¬ 
ers’  and  photographers’  rights  to 
represent  us. 

“And  we  will  insist  upon  the 
right  of  our  reporters  to  have 
access  at  all  times  to  public  rec¬ 
ords.  If  Mr.  Toy  or  any  other 
public  official  should  attempt  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
we  would  jump  right  down  their 
throats.” 

Mr.  Gilmore  and  the  Times 
spokesman  backed  up  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters’  sentiments  by  saying  that 
they  were  not  surrendering  any 
rights  of  the  press  to  report  the 
news.  As  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  the  Free  Press  intends 
to  issue  its  own  identification 
cards.  The  Detroit  News  has  long 
followed  that  policy. 

Maik  Beltaire.  Free  Press  col¬ 
umnist,  assailed  Toy  as  “Head¬ 
line  Harry.” 

Saying  that  he  would  refuse 
to  sign  Toy’s  affidavit.  Beltaire 
said:  ’I’m  sure.  too.  that  any 
Communist  would  gladly  sign 


New  York  Star  Suspends 


THE  New  York  Star,  formerly 

PAf,  died  Thursday  night. 

Editions  of  Friday  morning. 
Jan.  28.  contained  this  announce¬ 
ment. 

"To  our  great  regret,  this  will 
be  the  last  issue  of  the  New 
York  Star. 

“Its  first  issue  was  published 
June  23.  1948.  At  that  time  we 
promised  to  publish  a  liberal 
newspaper  in  New  York  with 
sound  professional  standards, 
and  to  ^it  it  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  believe  in  the  future 
of  America. 

“In  these  seven  months,  the 
paper  has  gained  in  circulation 
and  in  advertising.  But  it  is 
not  yet  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  and  our  efforts  to  secure 
additional  financing  to  bridge 


the  gap  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.”  It  weis  signed  by  Bartley 
C.  Crum,  publisher,  and  Joseph 
Barnes,  editor. 

Asked  if  that  was  the  only 
.statement  to  be  made,  Barnes 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “you 
don’t  say  very  much  in  an  obit.” 

It  was  pay  day  for  the  Star’s 
400  employes.  100  of  them  in 
the  editorial  rooms.  The  publish¬ 
ing  firm  was  being  liquidated, 
they  were  told,  and  severance 
pay  would  be  distributed  “in  a 
few  days.” 

PM  was  started  June  18,  1940. 
and  subsequently  was  supported 
by  Marshall  Field  II  until  Crum, 
a  California  lawyer,  and  Barnes, 
foreign  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  took  over  last 
year. 


Hammond  Asks 
All  to  Sign  Oath 

Hammond.  Ind. — James  S.  De 
Laurier,  publisher  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Times,  has  asked  all  em¬ 
ployes  to  sign  non-Communist 
affidavits,  following  his  own  ex¬ 
ample.  The  executives  have 
done  so,  it  was  announced,  but 
members  of  the  Guild  employed 
in  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  have  declined  to 
comply,  on  the  ground  it  is  “an 
unwarranted  infringement  of 
personal  liberty.” 

De  Laurier  said  he  was  not 
questioning  the  loyalty  of  his 
employes  but  he  believed  all 
should  sign  a  loyalty  oath  as  a 
precaution  against  Communist 
newsmen  having  access  to  vital 
information. 

your  affidavit.  What  has  he  got 
to  lose?” 

On  Wednesday  Toy  said  he 
“understood  several  employes 
of  the  News  and  Times  had 
signed  their  application  blanks 
for  police  press  cards.” 

He  said  the  entire  police 
force,  “from  commissioner  down 
to  the  newest  rookie”  were  tak¬ 
ing  the  non-Communist  oath  on 
'Thursday. 

Several  veterans  groups  had 
commended  his  action  by  letter. 
Toy  said. 

Toy  has  been  in  and  out  of 
public  office  almost  since  his 
graduation  from  Detroit  College 
of  Law  in  1913.  He  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  record  as  prosecutor  of  the 
“Purple  Gang,”  served  as  State 
Attorney  General,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  and  ran  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  As  part  of  a  drive  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  last  year  a  comic  book 
war.  He  personally  went 
through  one  edition  of  every 
comic  book  sold  in  the  city  and 
banned  about  50. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild, 
in  special  meeting,  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  censuring  the  police  com¬ 
missioner  for  his  action  and  de¬ 
claring  it  will  not  consider 
police  cards  a  prerequisite  to  re¬ 
porting  or  news  gathering. 

It  declared  Guild  members 
would  gather  news  without  li¬ 
cense  or  permit  from  the  police 
department,  and  that  it  will  not 
regard  failure  to  apply  for  a 
press  card  as  evidence  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  or  conspiracy. 

Officers  of  Detroit  Guild  were 
among  the  first  to  comply  with 
non-Communist  affidavit  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay.  editorial 
director  of  the  Free  Press,  not¬ 
ed  that  the  Guild  had  sent  cop¬ 
ies  of  its  resolution  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  to 
the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Legal  Battle  Is  Begun 
To  Void  Baltimore  Rule 


BALTIMORE,  Md. — Eleven  at¬ 
torneys,  including  those  for 
press  and  radio,  this  week  bat¬ 
tled  in  Criminal  Court  to  outlaw 
the  city’s  court  rule  aginst  pub¬ 
lishing  certain  details  in  crime 
news. 

The  immediate  issue  is  a  series 
of  contempt-o£-court  citations 
against  five  radio  stations  and  a 
news  commentator  for  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  arrest,  confession 
and  criminal  record  of  a  Negro, 
Eugene  H.  James,  later  con¬ 
victed  in  the  slaying  of  an  11- 
year-old  girl. 

The  reports  were  held  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  Rule  904  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Supreme  Bench  which  for¬ 
bids  “Publication  of  any  state¬ 
ment  an  accused  person  may 
make  after  arrest,  reports  about 
his  actions  and  discussions  of  his 
record,  evidence  found  by  police 
or  any  ‘confession.’  ’’ 

Because  of  pending  motions, 
WBAL  (Hearst  Radio,  Inc.  >  was 
not  a  party  to  the  proceedings. 

Both  prosecutors  and  bar  rep¬ 
resentatives  took  the  position 
that  broadcasts  that  cited  James’ 
confession  and  criminal  record 
were  a  “clear  and  present  dan¬ 
ger’’  to  the  proper  adminLstra- 
tion  of  justice. 

Governor's  Praise  Mentioned 

Defense  lawyers  argued  the 
court  was  attempting  improper 
censorship  of  news  and  that  the 
Baltimore  rules  are  invalid. 

Brought  to  the  attention  of 
Judge  John  B.  Gray,  Jr.,  were 
the  facts  that  Governor  Lane 
had  sent  and  made  public  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  message  to  the  po¬ 
lice  after  James’  arrest  and  that 
the  broadcasts  themselves  had 
been  based  on  information  given 
out  by  police.  None  of  those  offi¬ 
cials  had  been  cited,  the  court 
was  reminded. 

The  prosecutors  particularly 
mentioned  that  none  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  newspapers  had  printed 
any  matter  which  the  court 
found  objectionable  and  on 
which  contempt  citations  were 
based. 

Praising  criminal  news  cov¬ 
erage.  the  prosecutors  said: 

“The  reporting  of  crime  news 
in  our  courts  has  been  raised  to 
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a  level  consistent  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  bench  and  bar. 

"In  keeping  with  these  tradi¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  relax  now  and 
permit  the  widely  decried  evils 
of  trial  by  newspaper  to  become 
the  Maryland  rule.’’ 

Individual's  Rights  Stressed 

In  distinguishing  three  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cases  that  set  the 
"clear  and  present  danger’’  rule 
in  contempt,  the  prosecutors 
pointed  out  that  all  those  cases 
were  complaints  of  "scandalizing 
the  court”  through  vivid  criti¬ 
cism  of  court  action;  while  the 
present  cases  involved  the  rights 
of  an  individual  and  not  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  judge. 

Admitted  in  evidence  was  a 
collection  of  clippings  from 
Washington  and  Philadelphia 
newspapers  concerning  the  case. 
The  papers,  it  was  contended, 
were  circulated  in  Baltimore, 
did  not  conform  in  their  report¬ 
ing  to  the  limitations  of  Rule 
904. 

Both  these  exhibits  were  op¬ 
posed  by  Anselm  Sodaro,  the 
state’s  attorney.  He  did  manage 
to  exclude  a  third  exhibit.  Press 
clippings  from  the  Sunpapers 
and  the  Baltimore  News-Post  on 
another  slaying  in  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  County  which  will,  however, 
be  tried  in  Baltimore  City.  In 
these  instances  the  papers  made 
no  attempt  to  abide  by  Rule  904 
since,  they  believed,  the  matter 
was  outside  the  city  court’s  jur¬ 
isdiction. 

Andrew  Banks,  city  editor  of 
the  News-Post  since  1928,  testi¬ 
fied  for  the  defense.  He  said  that 
on  many  occasions  he  had  called 
News-Post  attorneys  or  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  for  an 
opinion  on  whether  a  specific 
news  item  was  or  was  not  in 
violation  of  the  rule. 

Sought  Opinion  75  Times 

Asked  how  many  times  he  had 
made  such  calls  during  his  11 
years  as  city  editor.  Banks  said 
•'about  75.  ” 

He  said,  on  examination  by 
George  C.  Doub,  of  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  defending  the 
court  rule,  that  he  had  made 
such  a  call  regarding  the  con- 
fe.'Sion  of  James. 

When  asked  if  it  was  general¬ 
ly  understood  that  confessions 
and  criminal  records  were 
barred  from  publication  under 
the  rule  before  being  admitted 
into  trial  evidence.  Banks  said 
■'that  is  correct.” 

Banks  also  said  he  considered 
the  procedure  of  asking  for  a 
ruling  on  news  stories  prior  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

The  city  editor  pointed  out 
that  if  the  ruling  from  attorneys 
or  judges  was  against  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  item  or  part  of 
an  item  it  was  “left  out  of  the 
paper.” 

William  H.  Murphy,  attorney 
for  James,  testified  he  had  elect¬ 
ed  a  court  trial  rather  than  a 
jury  trial  partly  because  of  “ex¬ 
tensive  publicity  given  the  al¬ 
leged  confession  and  criminal 
background  of  my  client.” 


On  cross-examination  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Marbury,  Jr.,  counsel* 
for  WFBR  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Murphy  was  reminded  that  he 
still  had  recourse  to  examination 
of  the  potential  jurors  as  to 
prejudice.  Murphy  admitted  he 
did  not  himself  listen  to  radio 
newscasts,  saying:  "I  prefer  to 
read  the  papers.” 

In  a  memorandum  filed  on  be¬ 
half  of  ASNE,  Marbury  stated: 

“The  members  of  the  society 
believe  they  have  a  profound 
concern  with  the  outcome  of 
these  proceedings;  for  freedom 
of  expression  is  the  very  breath 
of  life  to  each  one  of  them.  Any 
restriction  of  that  freedom 
stifles  the  most  cherished  attri¬ 
bute  of  their  profession. 

“And  the  fact  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  may  be  applied  to  a  broad¬ 
caster  does  not  affect  their  con¬ 
cern;  rights  denied  the  broad¬ 
caster  today  may  be  taken  from 
the  editor  tomorrow.” 

An  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  memorandum,  submitted 
by  James  Lawrence  Fly,  as¬ 
serted; 

"By  rule  of  thumb.  Rule  904 
places  a  consistent,  broad  and 
deep  restriction  upon  freedom  of 
speech.  Empirically,  it  forbids 
publication  of  facts  as  to  the  ac¬ 
cused’s  utterances  or  conduct  or 
as  to  other  facts  bearing  upon 
the  issues. 

"In  fact,  the  very  existence  of 
such  a  rule  constitutes  a  contin¬ 
uing  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press.  This  is 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
apparent  practice  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  press  in  seeking  advice 
and  opinions  of  the  judges  prior 
to  publication.  However  benevo¬ 
lent,  this,  we  submit,  is  censor¬ 
ship!” 

On  behalf  of  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Baltimore,  Charles  G. 
Page  took  as  a  theme,  ’’The  Evils 
of  Trial  by  New.spaper,”  and 
compared  procedures  here  with 
tho.se  in  England. 

“Such  a  thing  as  trial  by  news¬ 
paper  there  is  practically  un¬ 
known.”  he  said,  'and  when  it 
pops  its  head  up  it  is  stricken 
down  so  fast  that  the  whole 
world,  practically,  looks  upon 
England  as  the  criterion  for  trial 
by  jury. ” 

Page  charged  that  the  dis¬ 
puted  broadca.sts  were  ”a  gam¬ 
ble  by  the  radio  broadcasters.  ” 
that  their  actions  were  not  go¬ 
ing  to  hurt  the  defendant. 

He  said  also  that  Rule  904 
.'cemed  to  him  and  his  associates 
the  red  flag”  by  which  press 
and  public  were  warned  against 
impairing  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Fly.  former  head  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  took  issue  with  Page  and 
decried  "the  apparent  relish” 
with  which  supporters  of  the 
pro.secution  looked  on  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  press  and  radio.  He 
deplored  prosecution  objections 
"to  the  publication  of  facts  as 
‘trial  by  newspaper.’  ” 

“Rule  904.”  he  said,  “is  a  dras¬ 
tic  piece  of  legislation,  backed 
up  by  the  most  summary  man¬ 
ner  of  punishment  known  to  our 
law.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any¬ 
thing  like  it  in  the  country.  I’m 
not  surprised  that  our  friends 
had  to  go  to  England.” 


P.  O.  Makes 
Pro-tem  Rule 
On  Underprints 

WASHINGTON— ’The  Post  Office 

Department  informed  Editoi 
&  Publisher  this  week  that 
space  carrying  underprinted  (or 
overprinted)  advertising,  whe¬ 
ther  in  connection  with  edito^ 
ial  matter  or  not,  will  tempor¬ 
arily  be  held  to  be  advertising 
space. 

Nelson  Wentzel,  deputy  third 
assistant  postmaster  -  general, 
said:  “We  have  been  studying 
the  matter  carefully  since  the 
question  came  up,  and  have  de¬ 
cided  that  this  ruling  is  the  only 
equitable  way  to  handle  it. 
However,  a  change  in  the  ruling 
would  be  made  should  develop¬ 
ments  warrant  it.” 

Affects  Zones  3  to  8 

Wentzel’s  ruling  would  not  af¬ 
fect  rates  in  first  and  second 
zones,  but  in  other  zones  from 
third  to  eighth,  the  difference 
would  run  from  two  to  seven 
cents  a  pound. 

Use  of  underprint  ads.  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  in  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.i  Constitution  (E  &  P,  Dec. 
11.  ’48,  p.  5),  continues  to 

spread. 

Among  the  latest  entrants  are 
these: 

An  agency  ad  in  the  Columbut 
Ohio  State  Journal,  reading 
’  First  in  Columbus  with  this 
new  idea  in  advertising — Byer 
&  Bowman  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy” 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press,  which  published  its  first 
such  ad  Jan.  19  in  a  color  over¬ 
print  over  bowling  scores.  The 
ad.  placed  by  a  car  dealer,  car¬ 
ried  brief  copy  consisting  of  a 
slogan  and  signature,  in  heavy 
Ben  Day  letters  light  green  in 
color,  "rhe  Press  reports  it  has 
contracted  for  more  such  adver¬ 
tising.  which  will  be  limited  to 
one  ad  a  week,  published  only 
over  bowling  scores. 

Full-Page  of  Underprinl 

First  known  use  of  full-page 
space  for  an  underprint  ad 
<  heretofore  it  has  been  used 
only  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
page)  was  made  by  the  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  (Fla.)  Record  in  its  Jan. 
21  issue.  The  ad,  on  a  regular 
page  of  local,  national  and  world 
news  ( p.  8).  was  placed  by  a 
Chevrolet  dealer.  The  la.vout  oc¬ 
cupied  only  the  middle  four  col¬ 
umns  of  the  eight-column  page. 
Copy  w’as  brief,  but  with  it  ap¬ 
peared  a  picture  of  the  new  1949 
Chevrolet.  The  underprint  was 
in  solid  red.  including  the  art 
a  line  drawing. 

Meanwhile,  some  newspaper 
are  using  underprint  for  their 
own  promotion.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  which  has  already 
used  it  to  promote  its  classified 
advertising,  ran  more  of  it  last 
Sunday  in  its  used  car  classi¬ 
fied-display  pages.  Also  using 
underprint  for  classified  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Blizzard. 

The  only  foreign  experimen¬ 
tation  to  come  to  light  thus  far 
is  that  in  World’s  Press  News. 
British  trade  publication  for  the 
new-spaper  industry. 
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Promotion  Budget  Rise 
Reported  By  Retailers 


increased  retail  promotional 

activity  in  1949  over  1948  is 
indicated  by  the  findings  of  an 
extensive  survey  of  department 
and  specialty  stores,  released 
this  week  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Most  stores  expect  to  equal 
their  1948  sales  figures  or  to  go 
ahead  approximately  5Vf ,  the 
report  indicates.  A  very  small 
minority  look  for  larger  in¬ 
creases  in  business. 

More  ior  Newspapers 

A  majority  of  retailers  plan 
to  increase  their  promotion  ex¬ 
penditures  as  much  as  S^r. 
Newspaper  budgets  will  go  up 
about  5^f  above  the  record  lev¬ 
els  of  1948. 

Many  stores  said  that  extra 
dollars  appropriated  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  may  not  mean 
extra  linage  because  rates,  in 
many  cases,  have  risen  during 
the  last  year. 

Opinion  was  varied  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  radio  in  re¬ 
tailing:  it  will  receive  about 
5‘7(  of  the  promotion  dollar,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report. 

During  the  last  six  months 
there  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  direct  mail, 
it  was  noted,  and  indications 
are  that  it  will  continue  to  climb 
in  the  year  ahead. 

The  report  shows  that  re¬ 
tailers  will  hold  or  decrease 
their  allotment  for  store  display. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire 
were  “remarkably"  consistent 
by  comparison  w'ith  a  similar 
survey  last  year,  when  there 
was  a  wide  divergence  of  think¬ 
ing.  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  head 
of  NRDGA’s  sales  promotion 
division  and  conductor  of  the 
survey,  pointed  out. 

Stress  on  'Sell' 

Significantly,  the  reporting 
stores,  practically  without  ex¬ 
ception.  said  they  plan  large 
increases  in  their  merchandise 
advertising  at  the  expense  of 
public  relations  copy.  This  wa.s 
indicated  to  E&P  at  year-end 
by  a  number  of  retail  and  new's- 
paper  spokesman  (Jan.  1,  p. 

Commenting  on  this  fact. 
.4brahams  said.  "This  does  not 
mean  stores  will  cut  off  their 
assistance  to  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns.”  They  will  continue,  he 
said,  to  promote  local  and  na¬ 
tional  civic  welfare  efl'orts  but 
will  cut  sharply  their  use  of 
"institutional"  advertising  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  stores  themselves. 

Analysis  of  the  survey  points 
to  no  increase  in  the  promotion 
of  brand  names  by  retailers  in 
the  coming  year.  It  show’s  that 
most  stores  feel  the  public  is 
aware  of  a  return  to  a  normal 
market  where  quality  standards 
have  risen,  and  are  ready  to 
experiment  with  less  well- 
known  commodities,  providing 
style,  quality  and  price  are 
right. 

Most  retailers  said  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  promotion,  along  with 
other  rising  retail  expenses,  cut 
into  store  profits  and  they  are 
seeking  ways  to  make  their  pro¬ 
motion  dollars  work  harder. 


Among  the  methods  they  are 
using  are  increased  basement 
and  budget  shop  promotions  to 
meet  the  demand  of  popular 
priced  merchandise;  appeals 
based  on  special  values;  elimi¬ 
nation  of  advertising  on  slow- 
selling  items;  promotion  of 
“best-sellers”;  determination  of 
timing  for  promotions;  more  in¬ 
formative  copy;  displays  plan¬ 
ned  for  selling  features;  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  results  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  to  determine  its  selling 
value;  reduction  in  art  and  en¬ 
graving  expenses  by  the  re-use 
of  ad  illustrations. 

■ 

‘Democracy'  Drive 
Plans  Go  Forward 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — More  than 
200,000  retail  outlets  have  been 
asked  to  promote  the  “Democ¬ 
racy  Works  Here”  campaign,  it 
was  announced  here  as  plans 
were  speeded  for  the  Feb.  16 
opening  gun. 

The  project,  sponsored  joint- 
iy  by  the  Retail  Associations  of 
America  ( established  for  the 
purpose  by  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation)  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  has  won  the  sup¬ 
port,  it  is  stated,  of  50  national 
and  state  retail  trade  groups 
and  the  retail  divisions  of  many 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

More  than  1,000.000  individual 
pieces  of  material  have  been 
provided  by  the  Post,  inciuding 
radio  recordings,  news  releases, 
mats  and  instructive  literature 
for  newspaper  ad  managers. 
Western  Newspaper  Union  is 
promoting  the  campaign  among 
its  weeklies. 

«  «  « 

E&P  has  been  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  precisely  how  much 
support  the  newspapers  will 
give  to  the  campaign.  Reaction 
to  it  is  mixed,  or  so  at  least  it 
appeared  during  informal  con¬ 
versations  last  week  in  Chicago 
at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

In  general,  newspapers  are  ex- 
rected  to  support  the  drive. 
Hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some 
's  traceable  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  logotype  in  the 
o'ficial  campaign  emblem.  It 
was  pointed  out.  however,  at 
the  NRDG.A  convention  two 
weeks  aeo  in  New  York,  that 
this  line  is  so  placed  that  it  can 
be  easiiy  routed  out.  thus  mak¬ 
ing  any  advertising  carrying  the 
emblem  eligible  for  retail  rates 
<  many  newspapers  charge  gen¬ 
eral  rates  for  retail  advertising 
carrying  a  magazine's  name). 

The  emblem  itself,  around 
w’hich  most  of  the  “Democracy 
Works"  advertising  will  re¬ 
volve.  has  some  retailers  a  bit 
worried.  In  it  appears  the  state¬ 
ment  “.  .  .  without  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  goods  you  cannot  have 
a  free  people."  The  wordage  is 
regarded  as  highly  inept  by 
many  retailers,  who  voice  the 
fear  that  its  ambiguity  will 
bring  a  flood  of  returns  of  pur¬ 
chases  from  literal-minded  read¬ 
ers. 
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'System'  Ads 
Are  Adapted 
For  Papers 

Preliminary  proof  sheets  of 
newspaper  ads  in  the  Campaign 
for  Better  Understanding  of  the 
American  Economic  System 
have  been  scheduled  for  mail¬ 
ing  by  the  Advertising  Council 
this  week. 

The  present  newspaper  ads 
are  adaptations  of  the  series  of 
12  released  last  Fall  primarily 
for  magazine  use.  They  have 
been  appearing  in  magazines 
since  November.  Basically  1.000- 
line  size,  the  newspaper  adap¬ 
tations  are  so  constructed  that 
they  may  be  blown  up  to  full- 
page  size.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  proof  sheet  will  also  carry 
some  small  pieces  of  copy  usable 
as  drop-ins. 

Now  in  preparation  are  a 
series  of  25  to  30  ads  designed 
.'■•pecifically  for  newspaper  use. 
Copy  must  fir.«t  be  cleared  by 
the  Public  Policy  Committee’s 
advertising  sub-committee.  It 
will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Council’s  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  for  suggestions  on 
ad  construction. 

Advertising  has  become  one 
of  America's  best  weapons 
against  communism  —  “not  by 
belaboring  communism  itself, 
but  by  making  democracy  work 
better."  Charles  G.  Mortimer  of 
Genera  Foods  Corp .  chairman 
ef  the  Advertising  Council,  de¬ 
clared  last  week  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Federated  Ad- 
verti.sing  Club. 

Advertising  combats  commun¬ 
ism.  he  said,  “by  spreading  more 
and  more  the  benefits  of  our 
unique  American  system.  It 
is  better  propaganda  to  put 
shoes  on  the  barefoot  than  to 
merely  wave  the  flag.” 

During  his  talk.  Mortimer  dis¬ 
cussed  the  origin,  purposes,  and 
activities  of  the  Ad  Council’s 
public  service  ad  program, 
“through  which  the  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  as  an  arm  of 
American  business,  is  helping 
to  make  democracy  work.” 

The  campaign  to  explain  the 
American  economic  system, 
which  he  described  as  the  “larg¬ 
est  project”  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Council,  needs  more  busi¬ 
ness  support.  Mortimer  said. 


Block  to  Add 
Sunday  Edition 
In  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  this  city’s 
only  morning  newspaper,  will 
go  on  a  seven-day  basis  with  a 
new  Sunday  edition  beginning 
March  27,  Co-publisher  William 
Block  has  announced. 

“This  is  not  a  sudden  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Post-Gazette,” 
Mr.  Block  explained  in  .  making 
the  announcement.  “For  at  least 
10  years  we  have  been  studying 
the  possibility  of  entering  the 
Sunday  field.  The  present  high 
costs  have  made  it  now  more 
urgent  than  ever  that  the  Post- 
Gazette  be  published  seven  days 
a  week.” 

Mr.  Block  said  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  guaranteed 
an  average  circulation  of  200.- 
000. 

No  price  has  yet  been  set  for 
the  Sunday  edition. 

The  entrance  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  into  the  Sunday  field 
will  mark  the  first  major 
change  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  arrangements  in  Pittsburgh 
since  1927.  when  six  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  merged  into  three. 
.At  the  present,  both  afternoon 
dailies,  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
Scripps-Howard.  and  the  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Hearst.  have  Sunday 
editions. 

The  new  Sunday  Post-Gazette 
wiil  include  two  comic  sections, 
a  rotogravure  section  and 
Parade  magazine.  One  comic 
section  will  be  of  standard  size 
and  the  other  a  tabloid,  con¬ 
taining  most  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  comics  now  being  published 
daily  in  the  Post-Gazette. 

The  rotogravure  section  will 
be  printed  by  the  Standard- 
Gravure  Corp.  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Press  Spikes  Rumors 

.An  observation  that  local 
newspaper  staffs  “are  getting 
rp.-'dy  for  fireworks”  was  made 
this  w’eek  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  in  an  article  two  columns 
p.ng  concerning  the  entrance  of 
the  Post-Gazette  into  the  Sun- 
dav  field. 

The  Press  printed  its  story 
before  the  Post-Gazette  made  a 
forma!  announcement  of  its 
nlnns.  The  story  mentioned  “a 
flood  of  rumors"  and  stated; 

'''he  Pre.’^s  has  “no  present  in¬ 
tention"  of  starting  a  morning 
paper.”  nor  are  there  any  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  report  about 
a  morning  Hearst  paper  ( The 
Sun-Telegraph »  is  correct," 

■ 

Fix  from  Exhibit 

The  London  Daily  Mail  pub¬ 
lished  pictures  of  the  Truman 
Inaugural  transmitted  by  Muir- 
head  &  Co.,  telephoto  equip¬ 
ment  on  exhibit  in  New  "Vork 
City.  (E&P.  Jan.  22.  p.  9  I.  The 
feat  was  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
■ 

Entertained  by  AP 

Newspaper  executives  attend¬ 
ing  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  seminar  for  editors  and 
publishers  were  guests  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  lunch  Jan.  26. 
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Views  of  E.  W.  Scripps 
Aired  in  Trust  Dispute 


HAMILTON,  O. — Views  and  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps 
as  he  forged  his  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  were  recounted  in  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  here  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  legal  battle  to  de¬ 
termine  how  income  from  his 
trust  fund,  subject  of  a  family 
dispute,  should  be  distributed. 

Judge  P.  P.  Boli,  who  heard 
the  case  for  four  days,  starting 
Jan.  17,  deferred  judgment  until 
after  briefs  are  submitted. 

He  will  determine  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “net  income"  as  it  applies 
to  the  trust  agreement  drawn  by 
Scripps  in  1922.  four  years  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  The  dispute  is 
over  the  method  of  deducting 
federal  income  taxes  before  dis¬ 
tribution  of  shares  to  heirs  and 
to  the  "Newspaper  Investment 
Fund." 

’Net'  Meant  Just  That 

Trustees  introduced  three  wit¬ 
nesses.  intimate  with  policies  of 
Scripps.  to  sketch  some  of  his 
views. 

Tf  there  was  one  word  which, 
to  him.  meant  what  it  said,  it 
was  •net’,"  according  to  Harry 
L.  Smitl  ‘on,  a  long  time  confi¬ 
dential  secretary  to  Scripps.  He 
did  not  differentiate  income  from 
any  other  type  of  taxes — all 
taxes  to  him  W'ere  expense." 

Then  Smithton  recounted  this 
incident.  Scripps  had  sent  Mil- 
ton  McCrea  t  the  organization 
was  the  Scripps-McCrea  League 
then )  to  St.  L^uis,  Mo.,  to  man¬ 
age  a  newspaper.  After  one 
month.  McCrea  wired  a  report 
of  "net  profit"  for  the  month. 

Scripps  ordered  the  amount 
forwarded  but  McCrea  could  not 
fulfill  the  order — he  had  bought 
.some  equipment  and  otherwise 
encumbered  the  profit. 

Summarily.  Scripps  withdrew 
.McCrea  and.  by  the  testimony  of 
Smithton.  never  again  sent 
McCrea  out  to  manage  a  paper. 

Scripps  was  intent  on  growth 
of  the  chain.  Smithton  continued. 

"Growth  is  necessary  to  viril¬ 
ity."  the  witness  quoted.  “With¬ 
out  growth,  the  newspapers  will 
become  timid,  and  self-satisfied.” 

In  July.  1907,  when  the  chain 
included  2.‘5  newspapers,  Scripps 
was  disappointed,  having  had  an 
aim  of  100  papers  by  such  date, 
r>“\  Growth  of  'Family' 

Trustees  introduced  such  testi¬ 
mony  because  of  the  terms  of 
the  trust  agreement  which  di¬ 
rected  that  there  be  paid  to  the 
“Newspaper  Investment  Fund" 
an  annual  sum  equal  to  and  not 
less  than  30%  of  the  net  income 
to  be  derived  from  the  trust 
estate  after  providing  for  be¬ 
quests  and  annuities  listed." 

The  agreement  further  em¬ 
powers  the  ‘trustee  to  adminis¬ 
ter  this  portion  of  the  income 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  in 
new  newspaper  or  news  enter¬ 
prises.  either  by  purchase  or 
founding  and/or  for  meeting  ob¬ 
ligations  and  commitments  pre¬ 
viously  incurred  on  account  of 
newspaper  or  news  enterpris¬ 
es.” 

Most  of  the  70' <  of  “net  in¬ 


come"  was  ordered  to  a  son.  the 
late  Robert  Paine  Scripps,  or 
his  heirs.  Sons  of  Robert  were 
to  receive  shares  twice  as  large 
as  his  daughters'. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Hawkins,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Robert  Paine  Scripps, 
substantiated  testimony  of 
Smithton  that  her  father-in-law 
was  intent  on  growth  of  his 
“family"  of  newspapers  which 
he  called  the  "children  of  his 
brain." 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
testified  that  E.  W.  Scripps  had 
this  view  about  taxes: 

"We  get  our  mone.v's  worth 
from  taxes,  no  matter  what  our 
social  or  financial  position,  com¬ 
pared  to  people  in  other  coun¬ 
tries."  Howard,  who  is  now  a 
trustee  of  the  trust  fund,  testi¬ 
fied  he  "never  presumed"  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  method  which  was 
adopted  from  recommendations 
of  tax  and  auditing  experts. 

Memo  from  Margaret  Scripps 

One  of  the  answers  to  the 
suit,  filed  immediately  prior  to 
the  hearing,  was  by  Margaret 
Scripps  Mi^abe.  Washington. 
D.  C..  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Paine  Scripps.  She  wrote: 

"I  am  a  beneficiary  and  the 
mother  of  an  ultimate  benefici¬ 
ary  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  trust. 
I  am  also  the  grand-daughter  of 
a  new.spaperman.  and  the 
daughter  of  a  newspaperman, 
and  I  have  been  a  newspaper¬ 
woman. 

“I  have  learned  that  a  news¬ 
paper  can  be  great  only  if  it  is 
free  to  operate  according  to  con¬ 
victions  rather  than  fears.  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  language  of 
the  trust  agreement,  including 
its  smallest  details  was  fash¬ 
ioned  to  guarantee  for  the  trust¬ 
ees  the  freedom  to  act  without 
fear. 

"The  trustees  should  never 
have  to  make  decisions  that  are 
shadowed  with  the  fact  that  my 
sister  or  myself  or  any  of  our 
brothers,  might  question  the 
amount  of  income  put  back  into 
any  of  the  trust’s  properties. 

'  The  trustees  should  be  free 
to  take  losses  when  neces.sary  in 
order  that  the  concern  may 
grow.  .  .  I  would  not  like  my 
daughter  to  find  out.  some  day. 
that  her  parents  had  .spent  on 
themselves  a  single  penny  that 
should  have  furthered  the  con¬ 
cern’s  growth  and  capacity  for 
service." 

The  case  came  into  court  here 
from  the  fact  that  E.  W,  Scripps 
land  his  son  i  maintained  legal 
residence  in  this  county 

A  daughter.  Nackey  E.  Scripps 
Gallowhur,  Reading.  Vt..  is  con¬ 
testing  the  present  method  of 
distribution  of  income  from  the 
trust,  value  of  which  was  not 
disclosed. 

Counsel  for  Mrs.  Gallowhur 
submitted  figures  tending  to 
show  that  under  the  alternate 
plan,  as  his  client  advocated, 
heirs  would  have  shared  in 
these  additional  amounts:  $310.- 
000  in  1944:  $348,000  in  194.'i; 
$403,000  in  1946 


Campbell  New 


Charles  E.  Campbell 


U.P.  Secretary 

Charles  E.  Campbell  has  bett 
elected  secretary  of  the  Unitec 
Press  Associations,  Hugh  Baillie 
president,  announced  this  week 

Campbell,  who  succeeds  the 
late  Robert  H.  Fancher,  joined 
the  United  Press  in  1923  as  at 
accountant  in  New  York,  h 
1932  he  was  assigned  to  London 
as  European  comptroller,  and  it 
the  years  that  followed  traveled 
throughout  Europe  on  U  P.  busi¬ 
ness. 

Subsequently  he  went  to 
South  America  to  supervise  ae 
counting  systems  at  Buenm 
Aires.  Lima.  Santiago.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Montevideo. 

In  1938  he  became  chief  a^ 
countant  at  U.P.  headquarten 
in  New  York,  and  in  1945  was 
appointed  assistant  secretary. 


Atom  Seminar  Inspires 
Keen  Science  Coverage 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  Twenty-five 

editors,  reporters  and  desk- 
men  dived  into  atomic  energy 
at  a  three-day  conference  here 
and  came  up  groggy,  but  de¬ 
termined  to  sharpen  th^r  sci¬ 
ence  coverage. 

The  newsmen  attended  a  sem¬ 
inar  on  news  about  the  atom, 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  journalism  school 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Gideon  Seymour,  chairman 
of  the  ASNE  committee  on  at¬ 
omic  energy  problems  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  said  he  hoped 
the  sessions  would  be  the  first 
of  a  series  conducted  by  univer¬ 
sities. 

Aggressive,  Well  Trained 
There  is  a  job  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  done."  he  said. 
"Newspaper  science  reporters 
need  to  be  just  as  aggressive  as 
any  other  kind  of  reporter,  and 
go  after  science  news  just  as  we 
go  after  political  news.  But 
first  the  science  reporters  must 
be  well  trained." 

The  group  listened  to  physi¬ 
cists.  physicians  and  each  other: 
saw  Geiger  counters,  cosmic  ray 
detectors  and  an  atom-smasher: 
and  —  among  other  things  — 
learned  that: 

"Nuclear  fission" — the  physi¬ 
cist's  phrase  for  atom-.splitting 
— stiil  hasn’t  gained  the  familiar 
place  in  the  American  language 
of  technical  words  like  “car¬ 
buretor"  and  "jet-propelled.  ” 

Most  Americans  still  think 
"atomic"  means  the  same  thing 
as  "explosive." 

Newspapers  have  a  huge  job 
to  do  in  helping  the  public 
understand  the  atom — a  word 
that  conveys  the  whole  maze 
of  ideas  about  nuclear  fission 
and  the  chain  of  problems  it 
has  set  off. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all  is 
a  public  opinion  that  is  neither 
hysterical  nor  indifferent,  but 
that  treats  atomic  energy  the 


way  we  treat  a  tankful  of  gaso¬ 
line.  We  use  it.  but  we  don't 
light  a  match  around  it. 

Nuclear  physicists  are  ordin¬ 
ary  guys  who  read  the  funnies; 
some  of  them  listen  to  Jack 
Benny  and  wish  they’d  never 
heard  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Dr.  John  T.  Tate.  University 
of  Minnesota  research  profes¬ 
sor  of  physics  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  for  the 
Argonne  National  atomic  labor¬ 
atory.  Chicago,  put  it  this  way: 
Scientists  Detest  Secrecy 

"For  the  physicists,  the  war 
and  the  atomic  bomb  project 
were  an  interlude.  Now  they 
have  gone  back  to  their  old  job 
of  trying  to  find  out  how  the 
atom  and  its  nucleus  are  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

Dr.  Norman  Hillberry.  deputy 
director  of  the  Argonne  labora¬ 
tory,  said  many,  perhaps  most, 
scientists  detest  secrecy,  be¬ 
cause  too  much  secrecy  can 
make  it  impossible  for  research 
men  to  find  out  what  colleagues 
are  doing  and  impossible  for 
the  public  to  find  out  anything. 

Following  a  session  on  inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  ener¬ 
gy — and  the  danger  of  an  atomic 
war  with  Russia — Dr.  Hillberry 
told  the  newsmen: 

”I  am  the  father  of  a  13-year- 
old  girl,  just  entering  eighth 
grade.  I  happen  to  be  the  son 
of  a  Methodist  preacher.  And 
I  am  convinced  public  education 
in  nuclear  energy  is  not  going 
to  come  from  the  schools  or 
the  churches. 

"The  job  belongs  to  the  new^ 
papers  and  the  magazines,  and  it 
is  not  done  in  any  one  article 
but  in  a  constant  effort,  day 
after  day.  You  can’t  print  tech¬ 
nical  language,  but  it  is  still 
possible  to  give  people  a  broad 
feeling  for  the  facts. 

"We  need  to  feel  the  things 
that  are  at  stake.  We  need  to 
be  in  a  strong  spiritual  position 
if  a  crisis  does  arise." 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey.  Univer- 
(  Continued  on  page  50  > 
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Pioneer  Editing  Spirit 
Revived  In  California 

By  Campbell  Watson 


FRESNO,  Calif.  —  "Perhaps  it 

has  beeti  all  too  long  since  an 
editor  was  shot  at  in  Califor¬ 
nia.” 

Thus  Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  editor. 
Son  Francisco  News,  slug-lined 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  61st 
annual  convention  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  here,  Jan.  20-23. 

It  was  a  convention  in  which 
the  publishers  turned  back  to 
factual  reporting  and  thorough 
editing  as  a  major  theme  after 
a  decade  spent  in  the  problems 
of  war,  of  newsprint  and  man¬ 
power  shortages,  and  of  de¬ 
mands  posed  by  fast  growth  of 
communities  and  papers. 

The  setting  was  appropriate, 
for  it  was  here  10  years  ago 
that  William  Allen  White  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  of  particulars  on 
newspaper  publishing  duties  in 
serving  his  notice  that  the  day 
was  past  when  it  took  just  a 
shirt-tail  of  type  to  produce  a 
newspaper. 

Questions  Press  Activity 

Clarvoe’s  comment  came  from 
the  distant  past,  being  coupled 
with  a  historical  note  on  pio¬ 
neer  publishing  and  editing  in 
the  state  now  just  a  century 
old.  Describing  his  speech  as 
a  soliloquy,  he  presented  a 
questionnaire  on  editorial  prac¬ 
tices  from  which  he  concluded: 

We  can  and  should  fight  as 
dramatically,  but  within  the 
bounds  of  factual  reporting,  as 
did  these  early-day  editors.  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  doing  it.” 

He  said  editors  should  “stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  every  is¬ 
sue"  and  he  asked  if  it  wasn’t 
time  to  “raise  a  little  more  local 
Hell.” 

"I  wonder  if  we  are  not  a 
bunch  of  Sunday  drivers,  who 
are  going  along  without  desti¬ 
nations?  Here  are  some  ques¬ 
tions: 

“Whom  do  you  support  in  po¬ 
litical  campaigns,  and  why? 
How  do  you  meet  the  wishes  of 
your  readers  for  information  on 
ballot  propositions?  Do  you  ex¬ 
pose  the  local  judge,  the  sheriff. 


l**»ll  lessen  (left).  Turlock  Jour- 
^and  newly-elected  president, 
and  Joseph  A.  Vurgason. 
National  City  News,  retiring 
president. 


the  mayor?  Do  you  use  canned 
editorials?” 

“If  we  do  a  good  job,  we 
need  not  worry  about  critics,” 
Clarvoe  noted  in  urging  that 
newspapers  lower  their  broad¬ 
sides  and  fire  shells  at  local 
range;  shun  the  mannerisms  of 
commentators;  avoid  journalism 
by  handouts;  attend  to  local 
needs  and  take  more  time  and 
space  to  serve  the  people.  He 
emphasized  sharply  that  “play¬ 
ing  god  in  the  suppression  of 
news  is  a  dangerous  game.” 

Clarvoe’s  message  was  im¬ 
plemented  by  Lowell  Jessen, 
newly-elected  CNPA  president, 
who  pleaded  for  service  more 
worthy  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
and  warned  that  legislative  halls 
today  are  flooded  with  bills 
which  promise  to  chip  away  at 
the  foundations  of  journalism. 
He  urged: 

"Go  below  the  surface  scratch¬ 
ing  in  reporting.  Get  facts,  and 
the  people  will  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  That  has  got  to  be  the 
theme  of  all  newspapermen  in 
this  period  of  our  history.” 

License  Tax  Fight  Shaped 

Jessen  reported  the  CNPA  is 
prepared  to  press  forward,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  need  be, 
its  fight  against  license  taxes 
on  newspapers.  A  $25,000  fund 
is  being  raised  for  this  legal 
battle. 

Ross  Marshall.  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  report  on  the  press  licensing 
fight.  He  advised  that  three 
Supreme  Court  decisions  since 
1941  have  held  any  restraint  on 
constitutional  privileges  is  an 
infringement.  He  expressed  be¬ 
lief  that  the  fight  against  the 
second  licensing  ordinance 
passed  at  Miami.  Fla.,  would 
have  been  successful  had  it 
been  presented  on  different 
grounds. 

John  V.  Lund,  University  of 
California,  warned  “we  must 
have  more  intensive  reporting 
if  we  are  going  to  have  what 
we  have  to  have.”  Back  from 
a  year  in  Europe,  Lund  charged 
“we  are  not  getting  all  the 
facts  about  Europe”  due  chiefly 
to  lack  of  background  in  report¬ 
ing.  and  asked: 

“How  much  has  shallow  re¬ 
porting  misled  us  today?” 

Quick  reply  came  from  Ed¬ 
win  W.  Dean,  Inglewood  (Calif. • 
News,  who  said  the  public  must 
be  rid  of  the  impression  news¬ 
papers  are  withholding  or  dis¬ 
torting  information. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  print  any 
true  story,”  he  said.  “I  do  not 
believe  any  person  in  this  room 
is.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
knows  what  is  happening 
abroad.  I  personally  have  in¬ 
terviewed  five  persons  of  our 
community  who  visited  Europe. 
Each  returned  with  a  different 
impression.  As  a  result  I  am 
now  planning  to  go  there  and 
see  for  myself.” 

Opposition  to  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  ban  the  sale 


J.  C.  Henderson  (right),  of  the  Alexander  City  Outlook,  is  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association.  Vicepresidents  are  Clar¬ 
ence  B.  Hanson.  Jr.  (left).  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald,  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Blair  (center).  Pell  City  News. 


of  comic  books  to  minors  was 
expressed  in  a  show  of  hands. 

From  Defensive  to  Offensive 

“During  the  past  year  we 
have  switched  from  the  defen¬ 
sive  to  an  offensive  fight,”  ob¬ 
served  Joseph  A.  Vurgason.  re¬ 
tiring  president  and  publisher. 
National  City  News,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  gavel  to  Jessen. 

Lawrence  A.  Freeman,  Delano 
Record,  and  Clarence  H.  Holies, 
Santa  Ana  Register,  were  elected 
vicepresidents.  Carl  P.  Miller, 
Covina  Argus-Citizen,  succeeded 
Holies  as  secretary-treasurer. 

New  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  are  Grad.v  Setz- 
ler,  Palo  Verde  Valley  Times: 
Walter  Kane.  Bakersfield  Cali¬ 
fornian;  Stanley  T.  Wilson.  Mill 
Valley  Record,  and  Vurgason. 
They  join  Don  O’Kane.  Eureka 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  holdover. 

Discussion  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  factors  included  the 
suggestion  of  J.  D.  Funk.  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  that  publishers 
will  do  well  to  keep  their 
thoughts  fluid  until  present  de¬ 
velopments  jell. 

Management  within  the  back 
shop  must  keep  a  similarly  open 
mind  to  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  routine  tasks,  observed 
Dale  Douglas,  manager.  CNPA 
Production  Committee.  He  urged 
accurate  page  production  costs 
accounting  based  on  man-hours. 

“Know  where  you  are  going, 
even  if  you  are  going  broke,” 
suggested  Douglas. 

Engravings  Cut  Costs 

Frank  Jenkins.  publisher, 
Klamath  Falls  ( <3re. )  Herald 
and  News,  said  the  use  of  en¬ 
gravings  both  for  news  pictures 
and  for  advertising  copy  re¬ 
duced  production  costs  in  tests 
at  his  newspaper.  A  drug  store 
advertisement  with  many  items 
was  regularly  reproduced  by 
engraving  a  pasteup  and  the 
man-hours  totalled  but  4*'2  in 
contrast  to  15  hours  for  this 
copy  when  composed  with  type¬ 
setting  equipment,  he  reported. 

Publishers  must  join  for  mul¬ 
tiple  collective  bargaining  with 
newspaper  unions.  Robert  A. 
Littler  warned  the  CNPA  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau. 

The  publisher  who  thinks  he 
can  make  separate  agreements 
to  the  detriment  of  competition 
is  on  the  road  to  ruin,  Littler 
stressed. 

More  aggressive  bargaining. 

( Continued  on  page  .53  > 


‘Inferiority  Complex' 

Of  Ne’v^spapers  Hit 

Birmingham.  Ala.  —  Many 
newspapers  today  are  suffering 
from  an  inferiority  complex. 
Victor  R.  Portmann,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  told  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  at  its  annual 
convention  here  Jan.  20-22. 

“The  newspaper  of  today.”  he 
said,  “must  go  far  beyond  the 
realisms  of  just  pure  recordings 
of  passing  events.  The  paper 
should  dig  below  the  status  quo 
of  bad  conditions  and  improve 
the  living  standards  of  the  cit¬ 
izens.” 

Other  speakers  touched  on 
"the  new  South”  and  rural 
journalism  as  its  hope. 

J.  C.  Henderson,  publisher  of 
the  Alexander  City  Outlook. 
was  elected  president  of  the 
association. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  News- 
Age-Herald,  was  named  first 
vicepresident.  and  Edmund 
Blair,  publisher  of  the  Pell  City 
News,  was  named  second  v’ice- 
president. 

J.  Russell  Heitman,  secretary 
and  field  manager  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  was  re-elected.  Ed  Pierce, 
editor  of  the  Mountain  Eagle  at 
Jasper,  is  retiring  president. 

■ 

Television  No  Threat, 
Michigan  Group  Told 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  “Television 
will  put  radio  in  the  old  ladies’ 

'  home  but  is  no  threat  to  news¬ 
papers.”  the  81st  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  here  Jan.  21-22  was 
told  by  Harry  Bannister,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News'  .stations. 

JS  Gray,  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Evening  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association, 
succeeding  Leslie  B.  Merritt. 
Livingston  County  Press.  Other 
officers  are:  First  vicepresident. 
Ink  White.  Clinton  County  Re¬ 
publican  News:  second  vicepres¬ 
ident.  J.  C.  Bedient,  Albion 
Evening  Recorder;  treasurer. 
James  K.  Ellis.  Durand  Express. 

Fred  Kidd.  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Ionia  Sentinel-Standard. 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies,  succeeding  Harold  Fur- 
stenau.  publisher  of  the  Luding- 
ton  News. 
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Mrs.  Hobby 
More  Scope 

By  Julian  Stag 

AUSTIN.  Tex. — The  re-organ- 

ized  Texas  Press  Association 
conducted  its  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  here  Jan.  22.  The  program 
and  the  turnout  reflected  the 
TPA’s  new  stature. 

Some  200  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  including  some  wives,  came 
to  the  meeting,  in  many  in- 
stajices  traveling  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  bad  winter 
weather. 

They  heard  inspiring  talks  by 
such  well-known  colleagues  of 
their  region  as  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla. )  Trib- 
II lie  and  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

503  Members  in  'New'  TPA 

They  also  heard  Corinne  Neal 
Cook,  editor  and  publi.sher  of 
the  weekly  Texas  Mesquxter 
icirc..  1.350)  tell  about  her 
globe-girdling  trip  for  her  Mes¬ 
quite  newspaper,  and  young  Bill 
Berger,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hondo  (Tex.)  Anvil  Herald, 
tell  how  to  make  money  on 
small-town  promotions. 

Bob  Matherne.  Baytown 
(Tex.)  Sun,  president  of  TPA. 
reported  the  association  now  has 
503  members,  including  51  dail¬ 
ies.  compared  with  a  total  of  240 
weeklies  and  dailies  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  Hobby,  executive  vice- 
president  of  her  newspaper  and 
president  of  the  Southern  New.s- 
paper  Publishers'  Association, 
addre.ssed  herself  to  the  broad 
subject  of  "Newspapers — Yes¬ 
terday  and  Today."  with  the 
keynote: 

•Journalism  is  maturing.  The 
emphasis  has  shifted  from  scoop 
to  scope.  But  there  is  .still  room 
for  more  .scope." 

She  considered  her  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  style  and 
technique,  and  secondly,  from 
that  of  ideas.  Some  of  her  con¬ 
clusions: 

•Just  what  does  the  new  era 
of  journalism  expect  of  its  peo¬ 
ple? 

"First,  of  course,  the  murders, 
the  court  trials,  the  explosions 
and  mine  disasters,  the  small 
heart-touching  human  interest 
stories — all  these  still  must  be 
covered.  They  are  day-to-day 
living. 

"But  these  stories — the  same 
events  that  occurred  in  1928  or 
1334 — are  t.oday  being  handled 
more  intelligently,  written  in 
better  pro.<e.  freer  of  the  hack- 
neved  sentimentalities  of  the 
sobsister  and  her  time. 

"Less  and  less  are  we  using 
the  It  was  alleged’  and  ‘a 
spokesman  said'  t.vpe  of  report¬ 
ing.  Less  and  les.s  is  the  re¬ 
porter  rearranging  the  old  store 
of  cliches  to  cover  an  incident 
which  occurs  on  his  beat. 

"For  a  perfect  contrast  of 
what  yesterday  called  great,  and 
of  what  is  today  our  target  of 
achievement,  read  Damon  Run¬ 
yon’s  book.  ‘Trials  and  Other 
Tribulations.’  Then  read  Rebecca 
West’s  ‘Meaning  of  Treason.’ 

“Both  are  newspaper  coverage 


Advocates 
,Less  Scoop 


of  famous  court  triaLs.  But  what 
a  difference! 

"Runyon  was  a  superb  re¬ 
porter  of  his  time.  His  fast- 
paced  flow — spiked  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  tear-jerking  paragraph — 
was  the  envy  of  newsmen  every¬ 
where.  His  book  still  reveals 
the  vitality  which  made  his  cov¬ 
erage  outstanding. 

"But  when  you  go  back  and 
re-read  those  famous  stories  of 
his.  you  will  be  surpri.sed  to  find 
that  his  style  is  already  dated. 
He  was  writing  journalese  rather 
than  prose.  Today  journalism 
and  literature  can  be  synony¬ 
mous — and  should  be. 

“Rebecca  West — in  her  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  treason  trials  in 
England  and  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II — has  lifted  journ¬ 
alism  into  the  realm  of  great 
prose. " 

Mrs.  Hobby  appraised  use  in 
the  press  of  such  terms  as  "pri¬ 


vate  enterpri.se"  and  "left  wing 
or  right  wing,"  and  found,  in  her 
appraisal,  a  fundamental  miscon¬ 
ception  in  their  use. 

What  about  private  enter¬ 
prise?  In  her  view,  the  press 
seemed  to  employ  a  “defensive 
note”  in  using  the  expression. 

"We  have  let  it  smack  of 
greed  and  selfishne.ss.”  she  ob¬ 
served. 

She  took  issue  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  labeling  all  Communists 
as  "left  wing”  and  all  liberals  as 
“Communists."  By  analysis,  she 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
Communist  Russia  must  be 
termed  rightist,  and  that  this 
country  is  genuinely  to  the  left 
of  the  political  center. 

“I  believe,”  Mrs.  Hobby  con¬ 
cluded.  "that  the  newspaper 
man — be  he  publisher  or  cub  re¬ 
porter — should  take  stock  of 
himself  every  year,  or  every 
month.  In  honest  self-analysis, 
he  should  try  to  clear  out  fuzzy 
thinking,  .should  try  to  outline 
his  own  principles  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  government  and  of  liv¬ 
ing.  should  try  to  review  his 
own  store  of  information,  and  to 
discern  which  is  fact  and  which 
is  prejudice.” 

She  advocated  that  newspa- 


Madison  Newspapers  Ready 
For  AM -PM  Changeover 


MADISON.  Wis.  —  Spearheaded 

by  heavy  promotion  in  local 
dailies,  plus  spot  programs  over 
two  radio  stations  and  display 
ads  in  weekly  newspapers  of 
this  area,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  is  making  its  bid  for 
morning  readers.  effective 
Feb.  1. 

On  Feb.  1,  the  Journal 
switches  from  evening  to  morn¬ 
ing,  with  the  Capital  Times  con¬ 
tinuing  in  the  evening  field 
under  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  newspapers  as  previously 
announced.  ( E&P.  Nov.  20,  ’48. 

p.  11). 

On  Feb.  6.  the  enlarged  Sun¬ 
day  Wisconsin  State  Journal— 
80,000  copies  strong — will  make 
its  bow.  The  Sunday  Journal 
will  include  the  Capital  Times 
Sunday  features  and  will  take 
the  piace  of  the  two  Sunday 
papers  formerly  published  here. 

8  Sections  on  Sunday 

The  Sunday  Journal  will  be 
an  eight-section  paper,  includ¬ 
ing  18  color  comics  and  Parade 
magazine. 

A  new  feature  will  be  a  cur¬ 
rent  events  quiz,  with  prize 
money  for  the  best  and  first  an¬ 
swers. 

Farm  and  Homes  .section  is  a 
new  presentation  covering  all 
phases  of  farm  life  and  with 
special  features  on  home¬ 
making.  home-building  and 
home  economics. 

Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick,  city 
editor,  will  continue  in  charge 
of  news  production  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  State  news  will  be 
directed  by  Harold  E.  McClel¬ 
land.  Louise  Marston  will  be 
society  editor.  General  direc¬ 
tion  of  special  sections  will  be 
under  Helen  Matheson. 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  State  Journal,  is  chairman 


of  the  new  consolidated  publish¬ 
ing  company,  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  William  T. 
Evjue,  Capital  Times  publisher, 
president.  ’The  two  papers  have 
previously  been  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  to  advertis¬ 
ers  and  are  continuing  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  one  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  headed  by  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  advertising  director. 

Rates  Not  Raised 

The  combined  national  rate 
is  the  same  as  before  the  two 
papers  were  consolidated.  Lo¬ 
cal  advertising  rates  are  being 
.split,  Anderson  explained,  so 
that  a  higher  rate  will  be 
charged  at  the  outset  for  the 
evening  Capital  Times  than  will 
he  the  case  for  the  new  morn¬ 
ing  Journal. 

"We  are  not  going  to  ask  our 
advertisers  to  pay  the  price  of 
experimenting  with  our  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning  circulations." 
.-aid  Ander.son.  “We  are  not 
u.sing  the  forced  combination  in 
the  local  field  and  plan  to  keen 
our  local  rate  structure  flexible 
until  both  the  advertisers  and 
the  papers  have  gained  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

Subscription  rates  will  start 
at  the  present  price  of  25  cents 
a  week  for  either  seven-day 
combination.  Circulation  is 
headed  by  Harry  Cowgill. 
Capital  Times,  with  John 
Canny.  State  Journal,  as  assis¬ 
tant  director. 

Anderson  said  the  morning 
news  staff  is  being  enlarged. 

The  Capital  Times  staff  re¬ 
mains  intact  on  the  evening 
.side  under  the  direction  of 
Dewey  D.  Dunn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  George  R.  Stephenson, 
city  editor. 


Edwin  F.  Abels  oi  Lawrence,  Ken. 
and  Mrs.  Corinne  Neal  Cook  oi 
the  Texas  Mesquiter. 

pers  be  planned  on  a  "formuli' 
which  every  day  should  preserve 
part  of  the  news  space  for  na¬ 
tional  and  international  events 

Costs  of  production,  which 
the  press  has  fought  to  keep 
down,  and  which  the  printing 
craft  unions  have  forced  up,  lead 
the  parade  to  monopoly  in  the 
newspaper  busines.s,  Mr.  Jones 
contended. 

"The  crowning  irony  of  it  all 
i.s  that  the  left-wingers  and  self- 
styled  ‘liberals,’  who  are  loud¬ 
est  in  their  opposition  to  news¬ 
paper  monopoly,  are  the  ones 
who  usually  applaud  the  move 
ment  by  unions  to  get  more 
money  for  less  production.” 

Jones  predicted  that  if  costs 
continue  at  the  current  high 
level,  and  if  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  drop  appreciably  in  the 
year  ahead,  this  country  will  see 
the  greatest  wave  of  newspape: 
mergers  in  our  history. 

He  laid  down  three  rules  oi 
"fairness”  whereby  a  monopoly 
publisher  can  “have  all  the  go^ 
things  a  newspaper  can  offer' 

"Play  the  news  for  what  it's 
worth  in  news  value;  on  contro¬ 
versial  local  fights  see  that  bott 
sides  have  a  real  hearing,  an; 
finally  give  the  people  a  voia 
in  your  columns  with  letters 
the  editor." 

"The  publisher  in  the  panelled 
office."  he  warned,  "must  lean 
a  way  of  journalism  far  superio: 
to  the  kind  in  vogue  when  fla:- 
bed  presses  rumbled  in  half  i 
dozen  garrets  up  and  down  the 
street." 

Edwin  F.  Abels,  of  the  Lar 
’-"fire  (Kan.)  Outlook,  who  hiro' 
self  has  served  repeated  terms  it 
the  Kan-sas  Legislature,  told  edi¬ 
tors  their  best  bet  in  their  legis 
lative  battles  was  to  run  for  of¬ 
fice  and  do  the  job  as  an  elective 
official. 

He  reported  that  NEA’s  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Service  had 
1948  total  billings  of  $1,758,549 

Charles  B.  Roth,  who  heads  a 
sales-consultant  organization  it 
Denver,  said  publishers  mus: 
make  efforts  to  keep  advertisers 
sold  on  advertising. 

Louis  Goldberg,  business  man' 
ager  of  the  Austin  American  aw 
Statesman,  was  host  at  a  cock¬ 
tail  party. 

Vernon  T.  Sanford  was  re 
elected  manager  at  a  meeting « 
the  board  of  directors  of  ® 
TPA.  at  which  Paul  Fulks  of  m 
Wolfe  City  Sun,  presided. 
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PONY  EXPRESS 

HaMriw^ki,  .hipusta  ((ia.)  Chronicle 


BY  THE  TAIL 

Chase.  .VcTC  Orleans  (La.)  States 


Guild  Urges  Action 
On  Newsprint  Supply 


OFFICERS  of  the  American 

Newspaper  Guild  want  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  to 
take  concerted  action  to  solve 
the  newsprint  problem. 

This  action,  ANG  suggests  in 
a  report  on  its  survey  of  news¬ 
print  supply  and  distribution, 
might  take  three  specific 
cour.ses; 

1.  Development  of  newsprint 
manufacture  in  Alaska,  with 
government  aid. 

2.  A  system  of  supply  and 
price  control  such  as  that  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.  in  England. 

3.  Counsel  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspaper  labor  unions 
and  representative  elements  in 
the  community  which  the  paper 
serve.^. 

.4  detailed  anal.v.sis  of  the 
.Newsprint  Problem  has  just 
been  completed  for  the  guild 
by  Clara  H.  Friedman,  inde¬ 
pendent  researcher,  who  spent 
four  months  delving  into  source 
material.  Supplementing  the 
report,  published  this  week,  was 
a  pamphlet  containing  a  sum¬ 
mary  and  conclusions. 

The  conclusions  bear  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  ANG  ofiicers, 
according  to  Sam  Eubanks,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  They 
specifically  recommend  that  the 
publishers  invite  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  unions  in  cooperative 
action  because  “both  labor  and 
management  have  a  deep  con¬ 
cern  in  developing  a  means  of 
assuring  the  industry  a  steady 
and  fairly^istributed  flow,  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  ade- 
luate  supply,  of  its  basic  raw 
material." 

The  ANG  group,  expressing 
anxiety  over  the  recent  mergers 
ol  newspapers,  declared  “the 
afringency  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
plies  is  steadily  reducing  the 
*nall  independent  press  and 


furthering  the  drift  away  from 
a  free  competitive  press." 

Referring  to  charts  depicting 
the  growth  of  earnings  of  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  in  recent 
years,  the  ANG  report  asserts 
“the  toll  the  newsprint  industry 
exacts  from  newspaper  revenues 
is  burdensome." 

The  enormous  profits  amassed 
by  the  producers,  the  guild  con¬ 
tends.  refute  the  contention  that 
rising  newsprint  prices  are  di- 
tated  by  rising  costs.  Profits 
of  one  company  were  up  as 
much  as  500 '«  over  1935.  the  re¬ 
port  claimed. 

Some  criticism  is  levelled  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  for  leading 
the  campaign  to  admit  news¬ 
print  duty-free  in  1913  and  in 
helping  producers  to  get  price 
increases  in  recent  years. 

Removal  of  the  tariff,  the  ANG 
asserted,  delivered  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  “into  the  hand.s  of  even 
more  expert  monopolists." 

In  the  British  system,  it  is 
noted  that  the  Supply  Co.  is 
wholly  responsible  under  gov¬ 
ernment  license  for  all  imports 
of  newsprint,  and  all  supplies 
are  pooled  and  the  price  "equal¬ 
ized." 

Rationing  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  the  Supply  Co.,  a 
private  non-profit  group. 

The  guild  study  points  to  the 
“10  to  20  million  dollars  per 
year  which  is  being  diverted 
from  newspaper  revenues  to  the 
pockets  of  profiteers  in  the  gray 
market." 

“Now  is  the  time,"  it  con¬ 
cludes,  "for  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  newsprint  problem  and  to 
act  for  protection  of  the  future 
of  newspaper  properties  and  the 
jobs  of  newspaper  workers." 

Emphasizing  the  plea  for  tak¬ 
ing  into  its  counsel  the  thinking 


of  union  members,  Eubanks 
added;  “Management  hasn’t 
shown  its  ability  to  solve  this 
problem  all  by  itself.  No  one 
has  the  answers,  but  we  all 
ought  to  sit  down  together  and 
try  to  find  the  solution.” 

U.  S.  Output  Up 
To  867,000  Tons 

United  States  mills  produced 
867.494  tons  of  newsprint  in 
1948  as  they  continued  to  climb 
back  from  the  all-time  low  of 
719.802  tons  in  1944. 

The  1948  production  was  a 
gain  of  147,692  tons  over  1944 
production,  but  was  only  about 
50';  of  the  peak  U.S.  output  of 
1.684.218  tons  in  1926. 

The  big  slump  in  domestic 
production  of  newsprint  began 
in  1942  and  in  two  years  mill 
output  dropped  off  247,000  tons. 

Approximately  10.000  tons  of 
U.S.  newsprint  went  overseas  in 
1948,  while  U.S.  consumers  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  5.246.138  tons 
from  all  sources.  (  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  reported 
total  U.S.  exports  in  1948  at 
approximately  25.000  tons. ) 

The  525  newspapers  reporting 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  As-sociation  ( repre- 
.senting  78^  of  total  users)  had 
458.145  tons  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  December.  This  was  a  39- 
days’  supply,  compared  with  31 
days’  supply  at  the  end  of  1946. 

’The  ANP.A  group  consumed 
4.009.829  tons  in  1948  and  the 
North  American  mills  had  118,- 
141  tons  in  stock  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

F.  P.  Bishop,  of  London,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  was  in  Montreal  this 
week  to  discuss  long-range 
plans  with  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  for  the  British. 
■ 

$2,400,000  Improvement 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  is 
spending  $2,400,000  on  mill  im¬ 
provements.  Replacement  of 
two  machines  at  the  Millinocket, 
Me.,  mill  will  increase  produc¬ 
tion  by  25,000  tons  annually. 


THE  WORM  BURNS 

Kicklen,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 

Idea  for  1951 
London  Ad 
Parley  Explored 

F.  P.  Bishop,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newsprint  Supply  Co., 
London,  and  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  told  members 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  Wednesday  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  an  international 
meeting  of  advertising  men  in 
Britain  in  1951. 

Mr.  Bishop,  who  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  London’s  Thirty  Club, 
said  the  suggestion  for  such  a 
meeting  was  first  made  in  the 
U.  S.  He  said  his  remarks  were 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  “formal 
invitation,"  but  that  he  is  now 
sounding  out  sentiment  here  for 
a  report  to  London  admen. 

That  year,  1951,  will  be  the 
occasion  of  the  “Festival  of 
Britain"  on  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Queen  Victoria's  opening 
of  the  great  London  Exhibition 
at  Crystal  Palace.  Hyde  Park. 
It  will  also  be  a  little  more  than 
25  years  since  the  last  interna¬ 
tional  advertising  meeting  at 
Wembley  in  1924. 

Byron  Price,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  executive  who  is 
now  assistant  director  general 
of  the  United  Nations,  discussed 
the  “failure"  of  U.  N.  to  keep 
the  peace  and  examined  its  mis¬ 
takes.  He  reported  that  con¬ 
tributions  due  from  governments 
were  more  than  98'.  paid  when 
the  books  closed  Dec.  31  and  he 
commented: 

“No  adult  American  will  be 
taken  in  by  cheap  wisecracks 
about  ‘the  debating  society  at 
Lake  Success.’  It  is  when  the 
world’s  statesmen  leave  off  de¬ 
bating  and  resort  to  other  means 
that  the  hour  of  tragedy  arrives 
for  all  of  us.” 

The  U.N.,  he  said,  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  only  medium  for  sus¬ 
tained  diplomatic  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West. 
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Human  Interest  Ads 
ILI’s  Success  ‘Secret’ 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


drew  a  heavy  public  response,  ^  ft-e  ad  budget  has  grown 
Seri^who  e  steadily  from  iS  than  a  quarter- 

JyLrSo^fal  woTJSI  c"»lo  oS- 

ficials,  publishers.  One  of  the  Ads  Only  One  Phase 

letters  most  gratifying  to  the  But  advertising,  Johnson  em- 
Institute's  staff  was  from  the  phasized  to  E  &  P  this  week,  is 
head  of  an  advertising  agency,  only  one  part,  “although  a  tre- 
who  said:  “Advertising  needs  mendously  important  one,”  of 
more  of  this  kind  of  advertis-  the  Institute’s  activity.  Equally 
ing."  vital,  he  said,  is  communication 

The  .success  of  the  “family”  with  the  people  in  the  industry, 
campaign  reached  its  peak  with  “The  Institute’s  greatest 
the  publication  last  Spring  of  a  achievement  in  the  10  years,”  he 
simple  and  moving  message  on  declared,  “is  in  the  fact  that  vir- 
the  importance  of  religious  faith  tually  all  executives  in  the  in- 
in  the  home,  headlined  “Faith  is  dustry  recognize  the  existence 
a  family  affair.”  of  a  public  relations  problem. 

Topping  the  copy  was  an  ap-  and.  more  importantly,  they  rec- 
picture  of  a  young  ognize  that  it  is  theirs — a  top- 
mother  watching  her  two  chil-  level  problem,  not  a  routine  one 
dren  at  their  bedtime  prayers  to  be  delegated  to  the  lower 
(see  cut  I — “I  pray  the  Lord  my  echelons. 

soul  to  keep."  “Our  one  idea  has  been  to  con- 

This  ad,  like  the  others  in  the  vince  our  members  that,  how- 
series,  appeared  in  375  dailies —  ever  successful  the  Institute 
covering  every  community  of  might  be.  it  cannot  do  the  in- 
35.000  population  and  over,  and  dustry’s  public  relations  job.  It 
five  farm  papers.  Within  a  day  can  only  give  leadership  for 
after  the  copy  appeared,  requests  work  that  must  be  done  on  the 
to  reprint  it  started  coming  in 
from  church  organizations  and 
publications.  And  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  of  commendation  rolled  in 
from  individuals  of  all  creeds 
and  all  walks  of  life. 

Wins  Goodwill 

If  the  ad  brought  a  wide¬ 
spread  reawakening  of  faith  in 
prayer,  it  also  succeeded  im¬ 
measurably  in  creating  friends 
for  the  life  insurance  industry, 
long  even  though  the  only  reference 
it  was  the  signature  “The 
Life  Insurance  Companies  and 
their  Agents" 

Thereby  it  marked  a  high 
point  in  the  movement  toward 
common  the  Institutes  and  President 
Holgar  J.  Johnson's  primary  ob- 
-and  jective:  to  win  the  high  regard 
adman’s  of  the  public. 

As  head  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  In.surance.  John.son  is  sold 


sary  (Jan.  24), 
that  in  the  brief  Johnson 
time  since  then  a  family  affair, 

it  has  grown  to  maturity — the 
prodigy  has  become  an  adult  pealing 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  public 
relations — and  one  of  the  most 
successful. 

Public  Interest  First 

The  Institute  achieved  this 
coming-of-age  by  embracing  the 
startling  notion  that  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  lay  the  insurance 
industry’s  interest. 

This  concept  has  guided  the 
organization  throughout  its  first 
decade;  its  accuracy  was  never 
more  apparent  than  during  the 
last  year,  when  the  Institute  es¬ 
tablished  a  notable  record  of 
public  enthusiasm  and  response 
with  its  “Family  Happiness”  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign. 

The  advertising  was  founded 
on  a  simple  formula,  quoted  thus 
in  the  foreword  to  a  book¬ 
let  reprinting  the  series:  “Be¬ 
cause  life  insurance  companies 
and  their  agents  have  „ 
helped  people  to  plan  for  fam-  to 
ily  security  and  happiness,  they 
are  conducting  through  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Life  Insurance  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  information  re¬ 
garding  some  of  the  < 
problems  of  family  life. 

Following  the  oft-quoted- 

as  often  neglected  _ 

adage  that  you  talk  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer  in  terms  of  his  own  de¬ 
sires.  the  Institute  and  its  agen¬ 
cy,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  devel¬ 
oped  copy  on  such  everyday 
problems  as  these: 

Budgeting  the  family  finances; 
working  wives:  the  importance 
of  education  and  how  to  plan  for 
it;  combating  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  by  promoting  wholesome 
activities;  maintenance  of  health; 
getting  and  keeping  out  of  debt: 
etc. 

High  Readership 

Consistently,  the  Institute’s  ad.>; 
won  high  readership  ratings  in 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  and  Starch  sur¬ 
veys — a  result,  in  no  small  meas¬ 
ure.  of  their  attention-catching 
headlines,  such  as:  “Should  a 
Bride  keep  her  job?”;  “How 
young  should  people  marry?; 

“Postwar  problems  haven’t 
licked  the  Lanks”  ( one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  individual  family  por¬ 
traits):  “Happiness  doe.sn’t  just 
happen”;  etc. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  .series 


local  level.  job  There  was  the  president 

Accordingly,  the  Institute  has  an  assistant  and  a  secretarj- 
developed  an  ambitious  program  ( Today  there  is  a  staff  of  52.t 
of  internal  public  relations  to  Johnson  wrote  the  ad  copy,  a 
help  members  in  their  own  ac-  stimulating  series  of  160-line 
tivities  ( 159  companies  repre-  essays  titled  “Hindsight  and 
senting  90','  of  the  nation’s  life  Foresight.” 
insurance  company  a  ss  e  t  s  )  .  pjot  a  Salesman  Now 

Among  the  results  of  this  policy  ,  ^i_  j  t  i. 

have  been  vast  improvements  in 

employe  relations,  in  agents’  stated  the  Institute  s  reason  for 
contacts  with  the  public,  in  the  has  guided  it  cori; 

servicing  of  complaints,  and  in  sistently:  My  job  is  not  to  seL 
generally  interpreting  the  busi-  insurance,  but  to  help  you  to  ar. 
ness  to  the  public.  understanding  of  it  to  explain. 

.  to  inform  and  perhaps  to  en- 

Logical  Choice  courage.”  Again  in  the  second 

The  choice  of  Holgar  Johnson  ad,  which  began;  “Relax.  I 
as  head  of  the  Institute  has  often  haven’t  anything  to  sell  you.  Bu! 
been  called  a  "fortunate”  one  by  I  spent  enough  years  being  a 
men  in  the  industry.  It  was  not,  life  insurance  agent  to  know 

however,  a  fortuitous  or  casual  that  there’s  something  in  human 

choice.  A  highly  successful  in-  nature  which  makes  nearly  all 
surance  salesman  ( as  head  of  of  us  put  up  our  guards  when  a 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  salesman  appears.” 
agencies),  Johnson  was  also  rec-  subsequent  ad  series,  the 

ognized  as  the  pf  his  ap-  Johnson  signature  disappeared 

pointment  as  the  foremost  pictures  were  added,  formalized 
though  unofficial — public  rela-  themes  were  pursued.  But  al 
pons  spokesman  for  and  to  the  ways  the  language  was  simple 
industry.  human  interest  was  the  ap- 

Like  the  country  club  member  proach. 
who  complained  about  the  food  The  “Hindsight  and  Foresight 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  ads  gave  way  to  one-column  es- 
house  committee,  he  was,  there-  says  of  a  philosophical  nature 
fore,  the  logical  man  for  the  job.  Then,  in  1943,  an  anti-inflation 
Getting  him.  however,  would  series  was  -started.  It  ran  for 
not  be  easy.  For  the  Institute  two  years,  in  1.000-line  size,  and 
presidency  could  not — and  prob-  won  commendation  from  all 
ably  never  will — give  him  the  quarters. 

income  he  was  getting  as  an  Continuing  the  public  servi(» 
agency  head.  Moreover,  the  effort,  the  Institute  swung  oyer, 
president  of  the  company  whose  after  the  war,  to  a  series  urgiiif 
agency  he  managed,  would  not  war  veterans  to  maintain  their 
be  likely  to  give  up  one  of  his  service  life  insurance.  This  de 
top  men  for  a  nebulous  public  spite  the  fact  that  service  in¬ 
relations  effort.  surance  was  to  some  extent  com- 

Applied  psychology  was  the  petitive  with  the  Institute  mem- 
answer.  The  chairman  of  the  bers. 

organizing  committee  ( formed  Among  other  Institute  ai' 
Jan.  24.  1939)  went  to  the  head  were  a  “Keep  Well”  campaiw 
of  Johnson’s  company,  discussed  and  three  different  series  ba^ 
the  Institute  plan  and  won  on  the  general  theme  of  family 
hearty  approval  for  it.  “The  life. 
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HAPPINESS 

doMn't  iuct 
happen  I" 


Home  Life  Theme  Scored 
In  Reader  Tests. 


New  Car  Sales  Parallel  Plain  Dealer  Readership 


Statistical  records  prove  that  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
readership  actually  parallels  new  car  sales.  And  the  per 
capita  ownership  of  automobiles  in  Greater  Cleveland  is 
among  the  largest  in  the  nation! 

That’s  why  for  many  years  the  Plain  Dealer  has  main¬ 
tained  its  position  as  one  of  America’s  leading  newspapers 
in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  Cars  will  sell  where 
cars  have  sold  before.  And  every  day,  more  and  more  auto¬ 
motive  and  automotive  product  manufacturers  are  heading 
their  marketing  schedule  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . . . 
to  effectively  cover  the  rich  Northeastern  Ohio  market  area. 


Facts  for  Advertisers 

•  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We‘11  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND 


*  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Crettmer  &  Woodward.  Inr.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Loe  .4ngele8 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

National  Advertisers 
Face  ‘Battle  of  Brands’ 


Ccii 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

MANUFACTURERS  of  the  so- 

called  “nationally  -  advertised 
brands”  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  recent  years  in 
promoting  acceptance  of  name 
brands  among  both  consumers 
and  retailers.  They  still  have 
a  long  row  to  hoe,  however, 
even  though  some  of  them  may 
have  been  deceiving  themselves 
into  a  contrary  opinion. 

One  of  the  better-informed 
spokesmen  for  the  retail  field, 
for  instance — Howard  P.  Abra¬ 
hams,  head  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  division  of  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  As.sociation — said 
this  week  that  the  upward  climb 
of  brand-name  advertising  by 
retailers  "has  ended  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.” 

Quality  Factor 

In  a  talk  before  the  Spring- 
field  (  Mas.s.  1  Advertising  Club, 
Abrahams  predicted,  on  the 
basis  of  an  opinion  -  sampling 
among  NRDGA  members,  that 
"in  .spite  of  increased  promo¬ 
tion  activity  all  down  the  line, 
stores  generally  will  hold  brand 
name  promotions  to  last  year’s 
level.  We  are  about  to  witness 
what  may  be  called  the  'Battle 
of  the  Brands.'  ” 

During  the  war  and  after,  he 
said,  quality  standards  dropped 
and  consumers  clamored  for  the 
brand  names,  knowing  that  the 
makers  of  these  items  could  not 
afford  to  reduce  their  standards. 

In  the  present  more  normal 
market,  he  added,  quality  of  the 
less  well  known  merchandise 
must  rise  again  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  and  the  consumer  will 
again  tend  to  lay  stress  on  style, 
quality  and  price,  whether  it’s 
name  stuff  or  not. 

Abrahams'  remarks  recall 
those  of  Arthur  Fatt  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  convention  in  New 
York.  Fatt,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Grey  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  warned  national  advertisers 
that  in  the  years  ahead  they 
will  have  stiff  competition  from 
a  hitherto  much-disregarded 
source.  "They  will  have  not 
only  competing  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  their  own  fields  and 
those  in  other  fields  to  contend 
with,  but  also — “and  in  rapidly 
growing  measure" — the  store- 
controlled  brands  of  the  big  re¬ 
tail  organizations. 

Mass  Mind  the  Dictator 

These  big  retailers,  Fatt  point¬ 
ed  out,  know  intimately  the 
mass  consumer  mind:  at  the 
.same  time  the  national  advertis¬ 
ers  have  been  losing  touch  with 
the  masses. 

“If  retailing,”  he  said,  "were 
still  a  small  man’s  business, 
with  the  manufacturer  still  in 
the  saddle  even  in  buyer’s  mar¬ 
kets,  this  would  not  represent  a 
problem.  But  retailing  today  is 
big  business.  There  are  at  least 
a  dozen  retailers  who  are  more 
powerful  than  9ft of  the  re¬ 


sources  from  which  they  buy. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  it — 
our  big  retailers  intend,  also,  to 
be  big  manufacturers.  They  in¬ 
tend,  eventually,  to  do  manu¬ 
facturing.  warehousing  and  re¬ 
tailing  all  under  one  roof. 
Clearly,  their  success  in  pre¬ 
empting  the  mass  market  for 
themselves  becomes  quite  a 
threat  to  many  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  because  national  adver¬ 
tisers  also  aim  for  the  mass 
markets.” 

Fatt’s  solution:  "The  time  is 
here  for  national  advertisers  to 
return  to  the  old  practice  of  de¬ 
signing.  constructing  and  pric¬ 
ing  a  line  for  the  mass  buyer. 
That  means  starting  out  in  the 
field — not  the  factory.” 

For  the  special  notice  of  news¬ 
papermen,  we  give  Fatfs  N.B.: 
The  mass  market,  the  needs  of 
the  mass  buyer — and  not  the 
factory — must  from  now  on  be 
the  starting  point  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising. 

Notes  by  the  Way 

OUR  Agriculture  Department 

has  mapped  plans  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  that  ought  to  be  of  major 
value  to  retailers  and  news¬ 
papers. 

■The  department  is  trying, 
through  interviews,  to  get  the 
complete  story  of  what  kind  of 
clothes  people  wear,  how  and 
where  they  buy  them,  what  they 
pay  for  them,  etc. 

The  survey  will  begin  very 
shortl.v  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul.  Minn,  area,  where  450 
families  will  be  interviewed, 
and  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  where 
75  families'  buying  habits  will 
be  dissected.  These  projects 
are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
April  15,  and  other  areas  will 
be  covered  later. 

The  automobile  peoples  dis¬ 
jointed  opposition  to  Regulation 
W  has  now  been  concentrated 
into  a  formal  campaign.  At  its 
meeting  in  San  Francisco  this 
week,  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  drew  up  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  to  revamp 
the  rule  and  permit  24-month 
pay  periods  instead  of  18 
months.  The  resolution  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  followed  up  by  more 
action. 

President  Truman's  inaugural 
dinner  inspired  a  novel  ad  by 
Fromm  &  Sichel.  wine  distrib¬ 
utor.  Its  agency.  Kelly  Nason, 
whipped  up  a  layout  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  dinner  menu,  with  the 
wines  <  three  of  them »  played 
up  in  bold  face.  All  of  them 
were  F  &  S  products. 

■ 

Compton  Has  'Bonus' 

Compton  Advertising.  Inc.  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  new  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  product.  Bonus,  a  granulated 
package  soap  with  a  dishcloth 
packed  in  each  box. 
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Hotpoint  Puts  on  Heat 
CHICAGO  —  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising — factory  paid,  multiple 
dealer  co-op  and  individual  key 
dealer — will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  introduction  of  Hot- 
point's  new  automatic  washer. 

Hotpoint  invades  the  washing 
machine  market  in  February  in 
Chicago,  Cleveland  and  Kansas 
City,  according  to  Leonard  C. 
Truesdell,  vicepresident  of  mar¬ 
keting.  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  scheduled  for  Mlarch, 
Atlanta  in  April.  Dallas  and 
the  West  Coast  in  May  and 
June. 

Dealers  will  be  .selected  by 
distributors  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  sell  home  laundry  ap¬ 
pliances:  to  display,  demon¬ 
strate,  advertise  and  promote 
aggressively,  and  render  effi¬ 
cient  service,  Truesdell  said. 

'I  Like  Westinghouse' 

WESTINGHOUSE’S  lamp  di¬ 
vision  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
has  .set  up  a  good-sized  ad  drive 
to  back  up  a  nationwide  con¬ 
sumer  contest,  believed  to  be  the 
first  ever  conducted  by  a  light- 
bulb  manufacturer. 

Another  "I  like  .  .  .  because" 
affair,  the  contest  will  finish 
with  awards  of  $31,(100  —  first 
prize  $5,000  in  cash. 

Color  ads  will  appear  in 
Parade,  American  Weekly,  This 
Week  and  locall.v-edited  Sunday 
supplements,  as  well  as  in  four 
national  consumer  magazines 
and  in  business  papers. 

In  addition,  the  company  Is 
supplying  mats  for  local  new.s- 
paper  tie-ins  by  dealers. 

Gleneagles  Flight 

LAMM  BROS.,  manufacturers 
of  Gleneagles  men's  wear, 
have  released  spring  promotion 
plans  to  all  dealers.  A  new  ad 
series  will  appear  in  tiine  metro¬ 
politan  areas  beginning  Feb.  17, 
and  complete  dealer  tie-ins  with 
copy  and  mats  have  been  made 
available. 

Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Washington.  is  the 
agency  handling  the  account. 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

First  in  Church  Advertising 

i  AA  NEWSPAPERS  now  luiiig 
HUU  our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  19^ 

■and  1946. 

iAA  ADVERTISEMENTS  now 
*wW  in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
)0-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


Trying  Its  Luck 
GOOD  LUCK  pie-crust  and 
lemon  pie  filling  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  lest  campaign  using 
full-page  newspaper  ads  in  four 
Florida  cities,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  set  to  run 
through  March.  This  Is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Good  Luck’s  regular  ad¬ 
vertising. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  is  the 
agency. 

More  oi  Some  for  Salada 
SALADA  TEA  CO.  will  continue 
to  use  newspapers  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  its  advertising  for  the 
57th  consecutive  year,  according 
to  Edgar  B.  Pinto,  vicepresident 
Addressing  the  annual  sales 
convention  recently,  Pinto  said: 
"In  view  of  our  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  in  1948  we  broke  all 
previous  .sales  records,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  continue  our  extensive 
and  consistent  advertising  in 
newspapers  was  not  a  difficult 
one  to  make.” 

Norge  'Big  Dollar' 

INCREASED  USE  of  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  space  is  sched¬ 
uled  by  the  Norge  division  of 
Borg-Warner  Corp.  to  promote 
the  “Big  Dollar  Value"  thMne 
in  1949. 


—  9t%  daily  In  Ihb 
morkat  of  364,601  famlllei 
—  97  %  on  Sunday  —  makot  the 
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For  sales  success  in  New  York  be  sure  to  in- 


Here’s  proof  that  your  advertising  dollars  go 


elude  The  Sun  in  your  advertising  plans.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  more  important  these  days  to 
reach  the  right  people  rather  than  the  most 
people.  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  bv  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


further  in  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN.  An  im¬ 


partial  panel  study  by  Private  Opinions,  Inc. 
showed  that  300, ()()()  Sun  families  spent  $3,732.- 
000  more  in  retail  stores  for  apparel  and  home- 
furnishings  during  a  two-month  period  than  a 
like  number  of  average  New  York  families. 
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That  Lionel  Day,  Well- 
Hell  Surely  Fool  You 


By  James  L  Collings 

WHEN  you  look  at  Lionel  Day 

for  the  first  time,  the  only 
thing  outstanding  about  him  is 
a  stubborn,  misplaced  cowlick 
on  the  right  rear  side  of  his 
head. 

It  seems  to  have  been  whipped 
into  a  furious  design  by  an  egg* 
beater  (the  cowlick,  that  is — 
not  his  head). 

You  see  a  medium-sized  guy 
in  a  medium-sized  suit  with 
medium  brown  hair  and  me¬ 
dium  green-grey  eyes.  He  has 
a  voice  wrapped  in  medium 
velvet,  mostly  soft  as  a  whisper, 
and  a  medium  shy  manner.  He's 
medium  in  every  bone  and  cloth 
and  flesh  of  his  appearance. 

But  not  in  ability. 

Lionel  E.  I.  Day,  36-year-old 
copywriter  with  Marschalk  & 
Pratt,  Manhattan,  is  at  least  2 
hours.  36  minutes  and  28  seconds 
ahead  of  his  nearest  competitor 
in  ability. 

He  says  he  has  an  I.Q.  of  180, 
and  he  is,  or  has  been  at  one 
time  or  another  in  his  busy, 
inquisitive  life,  champion  fencer, 
author,  gem  expert,  boxer, 
underworld-knower-about,  poet, 
prize-winning  photographer  and 
authority  on  welding  and  pickl¬ 
ing  and  how  many  threads  it 
takes  to  make  up  milady's  spring 
coat,  new-look  edition. 

Modified  Superman 

He  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  do  everything  but  fly  heaven¬ 
ward,  oh  glory,  on  a  solid  gold, 
jet-propelled  cloud  and  tap 
dance  on  water. 

•‘I've  been  able  to  do  anything 
I  wanted  to.  professionally,  in 
earning  a  living,”  he  said.  He 
said  it  matter  of  factly,  not 
boastfully.  He's  not  the  brag¬ 
gart  type. 

“He  knows  more  about  more 
subjects  than  anyone  I've  ever 
met,”  says  Charlie  Force  of  the 
agency,  himself  a  bright  boy. 

He  hasn't  just  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  but  a  many-layered 
one.  He’s  so  quiet  and  incon¬ 
spicuous,  though,  that  you'd 
never  suspect  it.” 

Lionel  was  born  in  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.  C.  He  became  a  citizen 
in  1940.  He  now  lives  in  New 
York  City,  where  for  five  years 
he  attend^  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  night  school.  He  studied 
mechanical  engineering  and  ma¬ 
jored  in  philosophy,  but  was 
not  graduated. 

It  was  shortly  before,  during 
and  long  after  leaving  the  uni¬ 
versity  that  he  took  up  all  these 
things  he  can  do — and  do  well. 

In  1930-31  he  was  New  York 
City  foils  champ.  “I'm  punched 
full  of  holes,”  he  said  the  other 
day  in  his  cubbyhole  of  an  of¬ 
fice.  “I  have  six  or  seven  cuts 
on  my  arms  and  face.”  He  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  to  show  them, 
and  traced  a  finger  over  several 
scars  on  his  forehead.  He  found 


boxing  rougher  than  lunging 
with  an  epee,  however. 

"My  wife  said  she'd  divorce 
me  if  I  didn't  stop  fencing,  so 
I  did.”  He  added  that  he  had. 
incidentally,  won  his  wife  away 
from  John  Garfield — “He  was 
crazy  about  her.” 

The  PayofJ:  $40,000 

Over  a  20-year  span  Lionel 
has  written  and  had  published 
more  than  1.000  short  stories, 
many  poems,  countless  ghosted 
articles  and  seven  serials.  Most 
all  of  his  stories  are  westerns, 
sports  and  syndicate  shorts.  He 
figures  they  have  brought  him 
$40,000. 

He  has  done  almost  as  well 
with  photography.  In  25  years 
he  has  had  entries  in  14  national 
salon  contests  and  won  several 
prizes. 

Writing,  of  course,  is  his  main 
effort.  He  became  a  gem  expert 
only  to  add  another  hobby  to 
his  list,  and  he  is  an  under¬ 
world-knower-about  because  he 
is  now  doing  a  book  on  New 
York  where,  apparently,  if  you 
don't  know  Bugeye  Louie  and 
Squirter  McGee  and  their  dirty 
doin's  you  can't  do  a  book  on 
New  York. 

He  believes  every  successful 
writer  has  four  qualifications 
that  stand  out  as  prominently 
as  a  lush's  nose. 

These  are,  he  said,  a  liking 
for  the  little  people:  a  belief  in 
the  Horatio  Alger  virtues  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  charity  and  integrity 
and  hard  work  (“as  corny  as 
it  sounds,  it's  true”);  a  belief 
in  what  you  are  writing  (“a 
creative  writer  who  works  for 
money  alone  is  doomed  to  quick 
oblivion");  and  an  historical 
viewpoint. 

A  Literary  Gem 

On  this  last  point,  Lionel 
came  out  with  a  gem  equal  in 
worth  to  any  he’s  appraised  in 
the  Sixth  Ave.  market.  He  said. 
“You’ve  got  to  realize  that  the 
present  is  but  a  tick  in  eternity. 
And  that  folks  have  been  feel¬ 
ing  the  same  emotions  for  gen¬ 
erations  beyond  counting  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  gen¬ 
erations  to  come.” 

Why,  since  you  have  done 
handsomely  with  it,  don’t  you 
spend  your  whole  time  at  crea¬ 
tive  writing?  he  was  asked. 

“I  have  three  reasons  for 
splitting  my  work  between  crea¬ 
tive  writing  and  this  work,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Versatile,  who,  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention,  is  also  a  radio 
ham. 

“This  work”  refers  to  the  150 
ads  he  turns  out  yearly  for  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel.  He's  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  copy¬ 
writers  in  the  agency,  and  he 
measures  his  words  in  30  differ¬ 
ent  fields,  including  words  on 
welding  and  pickling. 


Lionel  Day  talks  over  an  ad  with 
Frank  H.  Harbaugh,  M&P  layout 
artist. 

“And  I  think  they  are  con¬ 
vincing  reasons,”  he  said.  “First, 
it’s  the  hardest  work  I’ve  ever 
done.  Next,  I  find  advertising  a 
very  exciting  business.  And 
finally,  I  discovered  that  crea¬ 
tive  writing  is  lonely  work.” 

■ 

BNF  Issues  Manual 
On  Store  Promotion 

Brand  Names  Foundation. 
New  York,  has  issued  a  manual 
designed  to  help  retailers  in  the 
promotion  of  branded  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Titled,  “Hitch  Your  Wagon  to 
the  Stars,”  the  book  shows  news¬ 
paper  displays  on  brand-name 
themes,  chosen  from  among 
winners  of  BFN  Certificates  of 
Merit. 


Townsend  Copy 
Method  Offered 
By  Oregonian 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  brought  to  Portland 
Will  S.  Townsend,  advertising 
consultant,  and  has  made  hij 
Townsend  Method  (a  means  of 
pre  -  evaluating  advertising) 
available  to  Portland  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  Oregonian,  Townsend  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  shirt-sleeves  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Oregon  at  which  M.  J.  Frey, 
general  manager  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian,  presided. 

“Your  hour  has  struck.  You 
are  the  most  important  people  in 
Portland  today,"  Townsend  told 
the  group  of  200  men  and 
women  in  the  advertising  and 
allied  businesses.  “It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  advertising  to 
perpetuate  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

“If  advertising  should  go  on 
strike,  the  whole  country  would 
nose  dive  into  panic  and  we 
would  all  be  working  for  Uncle 
Joe  in  probably  less  than  six 
months.  The  time  has  come 
again  when  goods  MUST  be 
sold,  and  -in  order  to  sell  the 
most  goods  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  the  great  law  of 
human  reaction:  first  you  give 
and  then  you  get.  In  planning 
an  ad.  you  are  playing  with  hu¬ 
man  emotions  and  destiny,  so 
study  the  main  appeals  of  your 
product  or  service  and  headline 
the  strongest  appeal  in  your  ad.” 


FOR  QUICK  SHADING  ON  THE 
DRAWING  OR  DIRECTLY  ON 
THE  NEGATIVE 
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CrafIixt 

TOP-SHEET 


•  Engravers  find  Craftint  Top-Sheet 
/  a  quick,  easy  and  economical  way  to  get 
mechanical  shading...  Craftint  Top-Sheet  is 
a  transparent  overlay  film  with  opaque  pat- 
^  terns  for  producing  a  variety  of  screen  effects 
or  to  break  up  solid  masses...  just  rub  off  screen 
with  stomp  or  orange  stick  where  pattern  is  not 
desired.  Available  in  60  patterns  in  black  and  white. 

^Oxitc  for  pattern  charts  and  sample  kit. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  (0. 


1231  EAST  152nd  STREET 


CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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People’s  Meeting  Place  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


The  Star  carries  more  classified  ads  than  the  3  other  ashington 
papers  combined.  It  is  the  people’s  meeting  place,  bringing 
together  buyers  and  sellers.  National  advertisers  who  follow 
this  lead  capitalize  on  a  dependable  VX  ashington  habit. 


Represented  nationally  by  Dan  A. 
Carroll.  110  K.  42nd  St..  NYC  IT: 
Thk  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower.  Chicago  11.  Mkmbkr:  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertieiny  ANPA,  Metro¬ 
politan  Groups  American  Sewspai»er 
Advertising  Setwork\  Inc. 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 


THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM.  AND  WMAL-TV 
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BOY  MEETS  GIRL*.. 


Boy  meets  girl  . . .  and  eventually  they  decide 
to  make  it  a  duet . . . 

At  high  noon  or  High  Mass,  late  afternoon  or  at 
lunch  hour  ...In  St.  Thomas’,  St.  Patrick’s,  Temple 
Emanu-El,  parish  church,  home,  neighborhood 
hall,  magistrate’s  room,  Borough  Clerk’s  office  . . . 


With  ushers,  bridesmaids,  grandmother’s  gown, 
guest  lists,  breakfast  at  the  Waldorf,  champagne, 
reception  ...or  at  home  with  family,  few  friends,  rice 
and  rowdy  goings-on  ...or  strangers  for  witnesses, 
and  the  Daily  Special  at  Child's  afterwards... 

Front  page  stuff,  society  reporter’s  item,  engraved 
announcements,  gossipy  phone  calls  .  ..or  sometimes 
so  secret  even  the  girls  in  the  office  don’t  knowl 

This  boy-meets-girl  merger  goes  on  in  New  York 
three  hundred  times  a  day,  approximately  a  hundred 
thousand  times  a  year... means  more  new-family  units 
in  the  city  market  alone  than  all  the  old  families 
in  Dallas— or  even  Denver! 

'I’he  Chinese,  Hindus,  Russkys  multiply 
faster . . .  but  nobody  multiplies  markets 
like  New  York  City’s  new  married!  (With 
65.000  more  per  year  in  the  suburbs! )  And 
500,000  babies  annually! 


E\  cn  these  days,  they  find  some  place  to  live.  And 
start  looking  for  w  hate\  er  makes  a  matchbox  with 
a  G.I.  mortgage,  a  narrow  fronted  town  house,  01 
dcsir.  apt.  3  rm.,  bkfst.  nook,  newly  decor.,  every 
coin.,  sublease . .  .a  home,  as  Poet  Eddy  Guest  puts  ill 

.\t  Mils  POINT  b  &  g  find  their  bible.  Scars  catalog 
general  store,  procurement  guide  in  The  News! 
.\nd  a  new  kind  of  urgent  news  in  News  ads  crtisingl 
Finishing  school  alumna,  with  good  prospeeb. 
heirloom  pearls,  packing  cases  of  perfectly  darling 
presents  . . .  but  apartment,  budget  and  bankbook 
practically  bare  . . .  Mrs.  Junior  Executive  is  amazed 
to  learn  that  Army  bunk  (surplus),  high  white  kitchen 
stool,  bedside  lamp  with  shade,  cost  less  in  a  store 
she  never  heard  of,  than  a  cold  wave  at  Saks! 


No  girl  to  go  slow,  a  Brooklyn  bride  discovers 
that  a  hundred  dollars  down  (and  husband  with  a 
steady  job)  practically  puts  her  in  business  with  a  full} 
/  furnished  apartment  to  show  her  girl  friends' 
The  new  spouse  in  the  suburbs  who  likes 
nice  things,  finds  News  advertisements  full 
of  things  she  never  needed  to  know  till  now.  1 
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Seven  out  of  ten  New  York  City  families  are  trade,  The  News  ean  gix  e  you  more  of  whatever  you 

News  readers . . .  Merehandise  shortages  made  want  than  any  other  medium  in  this  market.  And  if 

advertising  read  even  more  elosely.  And  New  York  you  are  seriously  interested  in  selling  more  goods,  you 

merehants  like  to  spend  money  for  newspaper  haven’t  any  other  first  ehoiee. 

spaee  that  sells  goods!  If  the  serious  student  follows  ^  ^ 

all  Media  Reeords  elassifieations  of  Department 
Stores,  Furniture  &  Household,  Heating  &  Plumbing, 

Eleetrieal  Applianees  and  Supplies,  Building 
Supplies  &  Contraetors  — he  will  find  that  the  News 
total  of  home  furnishings  advertising  was 
6,500,000  lines  plus  in  1948  — over  four  times  the 
next  paper’s!  Also  as  mueh  as  the  next  five  papers! 

Media  Records  further  reveal  that  in  1948, 

The  News’  lead  in  Department  Stores  was  more 
than  2,500,000  lines— in  Retail  Display  more  than 
10,000,000!  \\niich  makes  it  tlic  leading  selling 
medium  in  this  market— and  the  cockeyed  world! 

1  I  IE  E  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper, 

W  iiETiiER  YOU  advertise  in  New  York  to  kid  your  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
competitors,  soothe  your  stockholders,  or  impress  the  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


Have  no  concern,  either,  with  the  cost  of  such  a 
big  circulation  as  The  News— because  this  paper  has 
sectional  runs  and  rates  that  permit  the  pay-as-you-go 
national  advertiser  to  get  into  the  big  cit}’  right  off, 
without  working  in  from  the  outskirts!  Ask  any  News 
representative  to  tell  you  all  about  market  portions 
and  prices... today! 
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Women  Hold  Ground 
Gained  in  Battle 


since  1943.  She  is  married  to 
Raymond  Daniell,  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  representative  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Eleanor  Packard,  who  cov¬ 
ered  for  U.P.  during  the  war, 
IS  now  in  Rome  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  Reynolds  Packard,  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

for  Leningrad.  Helsinki  and  Stock-  Another  U.P.  war-by-liner, 
ove  holm.  Ann  Stringer,  is  in  Berlin,  now 

leir  She  resigned,  became  a  roving  free-lancing, 
rre-  European  correspondent  for  the  Also  in  Berlin  is  Judy  Barden 
giv-  New  York  Post,  and  went  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  re- 
hey  through  France,  the  western  cently  married  Dave  Nichols  of 
Euroi^an  countries.  Germany,  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
nd-  Austria.  Poland,  Scandinavia.  Rosette  Hargrove  of  NEA  was 
jeft  She  covered  the  Council  in  Paris  before  the  war,  but  her 
;  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow,  beat  was  fashions.  Fashions  are 
ally  the  UN,  the  Council  of  Foreign  a  sidelight  now.  Mrs.  Hargrove 
r  a  Ministers  in  London.  Then  to  — wife  of  William  Hargrove, 
for  India,  Pakistan.  Afghanistan,  Paris  manager  of  the  Wall 
as-  Turkey  and  “so  to  Washington,"  Street  Journal — has  traveled 
as  she  puts  it,  to  cover  the  State  through  Spain,  Portugal,  Hun- 
Department,  foreign  embassies  gary,  Austria,  France  and  the 
,  and  ECA.  Russian  zone  of  Berlin  for  NEA. 

ttle  Another  war  correspondent  Point  Counterpoint 

tnn  covering  ^e  Washington  American  gals  wanted  to  get 

the  C^penter,  who  overseas:  British  women  jour- 

>va.  finds  Capitol  reporting,  “tougher  looked  on  the  U.S.  with 

going  on  a  woman  than  I  ever  same  longing.  So  Barbara 
found  reporting  on  a  battlefield  former  AP  correspondent 

I.  .  .  where  at  least  ones  col-  ^he  only  woman  to  cover 

leagues  were  content  to  leave  ^jjg  capture  of  Brest,  came  here 
the  job  of  rubbing  one  out  to  gfter  the  war.  She  worked  for 
^  f  4U  a  time  in  the  New  York  office  of 

She  co^red  the  war  for  the  Kemsley  publications,  is  now 
Boston  ( Mass  )  Globe,  NANA  free-lancing,  touring  the  U.S. 
the  Londw  Daily  Herald  and  y^ning  for  British  and 

the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.,  American  newspapers  and  mag- 
is  now  writing  a  weekly  column  g^ines 

for  the  Globe  and  a  column  for  ^  few  of  the  women  have 
the  London  Daily  Ec^ress.  and  ^owed  out.  at  least  temporarily. 

in  favor  of  the  family-t^e  life. 
p.Kk  Marjorie  (Dot)  Avery,  war 

A  Correspondent  for  the  Detroit 
u ^1?:  fMich  )  Free  Press,  married 
Ciated  Press,  is  in  AP  S  Andrew  Bernhard  executive 

Washington  bureau,  writing 

department  (Mass.)  Herald  resigned 

assignments.  from  the  staff  in  December  to 

naarry  Judge  Eugene  A.  Hudson 
spondent  for  the  Ncir  Y(^k  Her-  ^^g  Massachusetts  Superior 
aid  Tribune,  is  of  the  “how  re  court. 

ILss  you  *^oop  em,  etc.  Gwen  Dew,  who  was  in  the 

lile  school.  She  came  back  to  the  pg^igg  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

j  Times  and  stayed  on  after  the 

ork  didn  t  stay.  Now  she  IS  m  Ger-  f  ^  ggj.  g^  Qgjj  Mac- 

ra  many,  married  to  Judge  William  Arthur’s  headquarters  in  Tokyo, 
No  Clark,  General  Clay  s  legal  ad  recently  married  an  Army  cap- 
visor  and  siting  again  for  the  |jje  had  been  lecturing 

Dst,  Herald  Tribune.  gu^  free-lancing, 

job  Rome-ing  Again  Peggy  Hull  Deuell,  who  cov- 

Rita  Hume,  voted  “Miss  Anzio  ered  from  France  through  Rus- 
Beachhead”  while  covering  for  sia  and  around  to  the  Pacific  for 
International  News  Service,  also  the  Cleveland  (  O.)  Plain  Dealer 
was  discontent  on  home  grounds. 

She  returned  to  Rome  two  years 
ago.  wrote  for  NANA,  and  mar- 
ried  John  Secondari.  former 
CBS  correspondent  and  now 
ecA  public  information  di- 
vision  chief  in  Rome, 
jgj  Tania  Long,  hired  by  the  New 
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The  resources  of  cwllizatlon  are  not  ret  exhausted^ -wm.  e.  Gladstone 


Why  greater  strength  iveighs  less  and  less 


Can  you  make  tlirce  pounds  of  steel  do  the  work  of  four . . . 
and  stay  on  the  job  longer?  The  answer  is  YES,  with  alloy 
s/ec/s— steels  that  are  combined  with  small  amounts  of  other 
metals,  such  as  chromium,  vanadium,  and  zirconium,  to 
develop  or  increase  desired  qualities.  For  example,  it’s  the 
element,  chromium,  that  gives  the  stainless  nature  to  steel. 

So  great  is  the  improvement  in  steel,  when  alloy  agents 
are  used,  that  a  freight  car  of  alloy  steel  can  weigh  less, 
haul  heavier  loads,  yet  stay  in  service  much  longer  than 
similar  cars  of  ordinary  steel.  Alloy  agents  not  only  increase 
the  strength  of  steel,  they  also  extend  its  life  through  reduc¬ 
tion  of  destructive  factors  such  as  rust,  corrosion,  and  wear. 

The  use  of  better  materials  to  make  steel  go  farther  and 
serve  longer  is  especially  vital  to  all  of  us . . .  with  steel 
mills  unable  to  catch  up,  and  ore  supplies  dwindling. 

Industrial  gases  have  a  big  role  in  steel's  better  per¬ 
formance,  too.  Compressed  oxygen  aids  in  cleansing  the 
molten  steel . . .  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  cuts  steel  sections 


to  size— and  welds  them  together  if  desired.  Finished  steel 
articles  are  given  a  harder,  longer-wearing  surface  through 
“flame-hardening.”  And  carbon,  in  the  form  of  electrodes, 
makes  modern  electric  furnaces  possible  . . .  with  their  out¬ 
put  of  high  quality  steels. 

The  people  of  L  nion  Carbide  produce  these  and  related 
materials  for  improving  steel.  They  produce  hundreds  of 
other  materials  for  the  use  of  science  and  industry— to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 


FREE:  I.  etun  urndyou  the  new  illustrated  hooldet, 
’’ I'rmlucts  and  I’roeesses,'’  tihich  showa  how 
science  and  indus'ry  use  L  CC's  Alloys,  Chem¬ 
icals,  Carhons,  Cases  and  Plastics.  Just  icrite — 


Union  Carbide 

CAJSBOJV  COJtJ^OHATIOir 


- - -  Trade-marked  Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include  ■ - 

F.LECTROMHT  Alloys  and  Metals  •  IIaYNES  SteLLITE  Alloys  •  PresT-O-LiTE  Acetylene  •  I.IXDE  Oxygen 
BaKELITE,  KrENE,  VIXYON,  and  ViXYLITE  Plastics  •  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS  •  BiROFAX  GaS 
Aciieson  Electrodes  •  National  Carbons  •  pRESTONE  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  EverladY  Flashlights  and  Batteries 


[ 

Experts  Survey 
Printing  Trends 
For  Linotype  Co. 

Trends  and  trade  require¬ 
ments  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  are  being  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.  as  part  of  its  continu¬ 
ing  program  of  product  and 
market  research. 

Previous  studies  by  the  com¬ 
pany  indicate  that  statistical  in¬ 
formation  from  available 
sources  is  not  adequate  for  a 
current  analysis  of  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  officials  .said. 

According  to  these  officials,  the 
project  is  designed  "to  reduce 
to  a  factual  basis  the  results  of 
the  industry's  recent  experi¬ 
ences  with  old  and  new  proc¬ 
esses.” 

Claima  to  be  Weighed 

"Claims  have  been  made  for 
so  many  developments  that  a 
careful  analysis  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
present  and  proposed  equipment 
in  meeting  those  needs."  the 
announcement  said. 

This  nation-wide  survey  is 
under  the  direction  of  George 
Fry  and  Associates.  Inc.,  con¬ 
sulting  management  -  engineers 
of  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
Fry  organization,  in  selecting 
the  companies  whose  executive 
and  technical  personnel  are  to 
be  interviewed,  has  included  a 
cross-section  of  the  entire  print¬ 
ing  industry. 


A  FEATURE  headline  in  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.l  Journal: 
'Atlanta  Matrons  Pack 
For  Week’s  Relaxation 
At  Florid  Houseparty" 

MIXED  Trains  of  the  Georgia 
R.R..  according  to  the  Athens 
(Ga.)  Banner-Herald,  include 
the: 

"Deodorant  Cream  Regular 
$1.00." 

TWIN  beds,  advertised  in  the 
Montreal  (Que. )  Daily  Star, 
have  these  qualifications: 

"...  complete  with  Marshall 
ventilated  mattre.sses  and  high 
quality  springs.  One  brand  new. 
other  slightly  used.” 

CLEAN  wishing,  as  described 
by  the  Waco  ( Tex.  i  Tribune: 
"...  the  telephone  rang — 
just  what  they  had  washed  for 
the  night  before!" 

■ 

Large  Pressbox 

Odessa.  Tex. — The  pressbox  in 
the  $58,000  Broncho  Stadium 
for  the  local  high  school  ac¬ 
commodates  60  reporters.  It 
has  a  heating  system  and  a  clear 
view  of  150  oil  wells. 

■ 

Kiwanians  Bar  Press 

Macon.  Ga. — The  Macon  Ki- 
wanis  Club  has  barred  news¬ 
men  from  a  closed  meeting  after 
a  series  of  incidents  involving 
the  club  and  the  press. 


Mat  Firm  Offers 
Technical  Help 
To  Advertisers 

Louis  F.  Lahl  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  technical  field 
staff  of  Wood  Flong  Corp..  dry 
mat  manufacturers.  He  will 
cover  Montana.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Colorado.  Wyom¬ 
ing.  Nebraska.  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  parts  of  Missouri  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

William  Clark.  promotion 
manager,  said  any  advertiser  or 
agency  using  Wood  commercial 
mats  is  now  entitled  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  technical  representatives 
who  are  acquainted  with  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work. 

"They  are  prepared  to  supply 
technical  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  get  the 
best  newspaper  reproductions  by 
means  of  layouts,  proper  screen, 
and  the  use  of  dry  mats  in  gen¬ 
eral."  Clark  said. 

"The  purpose  of  this  service  is 
to  insure  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  against  inferior  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  supplying  them  with 
technical  hints  on  the  use  of 
dry  mats.  Upon  request.  Wood’s 
representatives  will  visit  the 
production  department  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  any  phase 
of  dry  mat  advertising.” 

■ 

$55,000  Kleps  Estate 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  —  Albert  F. 
Kleps.  late  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Batavia  Times,  left  a  net 
estate  of  $55,769. 


Old  Rope  Trick 
Speeds  Picture 
Of  Inaugural 

A  new  speed  record  in  the 
servicing  of  still  photographs 
was  claimed  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  NBC  Television  with 
the  coverage  of  the  Truman  in¬ 
auguration. 

In  less  than  10  minutes  after 
the  President  had  taken  the 
oath  of  office,  the  AP  Wirephoto 
serviced  a  picture. 

Anthony  Camerano.  AP  pho¬ 
tographer,  took  the  still  picture 
of  Mr.  Truman  off  a  television 
screen  in  NBC’s  Radio  City 
headquarters.  A  mes.senger 
stood  by,  rushed  the  plate  in  a 
reserved  elevator  to  the  50th 
Street  entrance  of  NBC,  then 
dashed  across  the  street  to  the 
AP  Building. 

A  basket  had  been  lowered  by 
rope  from  the  fourth  floor  Photo 
Offices  of  the  AP  building.  "The 
messenger  placed  the  plate  in 
the  basket,  which  was  then 
hoisted  by  hand  to  the  fourth 
floor.  The  picture  was  processed 
by  a  high-speed  developer. 

«  *  » 

LYNN,  Mass.  —  Less  than  one 

hour  after  President  Truman 
was  inaugurated,  the  Lynn  Item 
was  on  the  street  with  a  two 
column  photograph  of  him  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  of  office.  The  pic 
ture  was  taken  from  a  television 
screen  by  Eugene  A.  Hastings 
of  Swampscott.  using  a  Spe^ 
Graflex  with  3x5  lens. 


NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

YOU  POSITIVELY  do  not  reach  the 
Norristo'wm  (53,429)  City  Zone  Market  with 
any  other  medium.  Do  not  be  misled  by 
the  nearness  to  Philadelphia  .  .  .  nothing 
takes  the  place  ol  a  wisely  edited  local 
newspaper  .  .  .  place  your  message  in  9 
out  of  10  homes  in  this  important  market. 


CIRCULATION-18.165 

Lutes!  Aruilable  C.irciilntion  Fifiure 

CITY  ZONE  53,429  —  TRADING  AREA  129,309 


NORRISTOWN 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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\WHEN  has  such  spontaneous  and  overwhelming 
devotion  been  shown  a  comic  by  its  readership!  It 
proves  how  mucho  part  of  family  life  BOOTS  reall>*\s. 

Full  of  wholesome  and  believable  humor,  this  NEA 
comic  strip  portrays  the  lighter  side  of  young  married 
life,  touches  on  its  perplexing  problems,  and  adds  a 
sparkling  dash  af  teen-age  antics. 

BOOTS  AND  HER  BUDDIES  is  a  comic  readers  won't 
do  without! 


BOOTS  AND  HER  BUDDIES  by  Edgar  Martin  is  one  of 
52  top  readership  features  in  the  big  BASIC  service  from 


deader  reaction  was  prompt  and  terrific  when  swamped  with  calls  .  .  .  the  paper  had  to  put  on 

^  BOOTS  AND  HER  BUDDIES  was  left  out  of  the  extra  operators  to  handle  the  complaints  .  .  .  read- 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  for  just  one  doy.  ers  appeared  in  person  to  demond  BOOTS'  return. 

The  protests  began  coming  in  os  soon  as  the  first  The  Beacon  Journal  put  BOOTS  back  immediately, 

edition  hit  the  streets  .  .  .  switchboords  were  ond  ran  this  page  one  announcement — 


From  the  Front  Page  of 
The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
for  Jan.  IS,  1949 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC. 


1200  West  Third  Street 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


11  Ads  Get 
High  Ranking 
In  Study  124 

Eleven  advertisements  in  the 
Nov.  18.  1948  issue  of  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  attracted  sufficiently  high 
readership  to  rank  among  the 
10  best-read  ads  measur^  to 
date  in  their  respective  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
disclo.sed  in  a  report  of  Study 
124.  Two  were  national  ads  and 
nine  were  local. 

Advertising  in  the  surve.v  is¬ 
sue  attracted  substantial  atten¬ 
tion.  The  scores  for  women's 
readership  of  the  various  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  ranged 
from  2  to  18  percentage  points 
higher  than  corresponding  all¬ 
study  averages;  while  those  for 
men — with  the  exception  of 
amusement  advertising — ranged 
from  1  to  13  percentage  points 
above  average. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the 
men  interviewed  read  one  or 
more  of  the  local  ads — 52 of 
the  men  and  63%  of  the  women 
read  classified  advertising. 

News  and  Features 

Men’s  readership  of  the  six 
editorial  departments  were 
above  average  in  every  instance. 
Women's  scores  for  readership 
of  the  editorial  departments  also 
were  higher  than  the  corres¬ 
ponding  all-study  medians  with 
the  exception  of  editorials  and 
comics. 

Readers  of  the  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle  showed  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  local  events.  Of  the 
10  stories  best  read  by  men. 
eight  were  local,  two  national. 
The  women’s  list  contained 
seven  local  and  three  national 
items. 

Five  of  the  top  10  items  for 
both  men  and  women  appeared 
on  page  19,  first  page  of  the 
second  section.  Only  two  of  the 
men’s  top-ranking  stories  and 
one  of  the  women's  favorites 
appeared  on  the  front  page. 

The  front  page  of  the  second 
section  also  contained  a  news 
picture  which  had  the  highest 
readership  of  men  and  women 
alike. 

Top  syndicated  columnist  for 
men  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page.  'Thomas  L.  Stokes's  “.Wash¬ 
ington”  caught  the  attention  of 
33%  of  the  men  and  17%  of  the 
women.  Strong  competition  for 
men's  attention  was  offered  by 
Peter  Edson,  on  the  same  page, 
and  Hugh  Fullerton.  Jr.  on  page 
29.  both  of  whom  scored  32%. 

Edson  and  Stokes  tied  for  top 
honors  among  women  with 
scores  of  17%. 


Leaders  in  Rotary 

Chicago  —  Three  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Latin  America  are  serv¬ 
ing  as  officers  of  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national  for  1948-49.  "ITiey  are 
Adolfo  Casablanca,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Rosario  ( Argentina ) 
Tribune:  Jorge  Fidel  Duron,  edi¬ 
tor  of  America  Unida  in  ’Tegu¬ 
cigalpa.  Honduras;  and  Miguel 
de  los  Rios  Alfaro,  newspaper 
publisher  in  Chimbote.  Peru. 


Somuel  Gale  (center),  vicepresident  of  General  Mills,  with  I.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sawyar-Ferguscn-Walker  Co.  (left)  and  John  Moffett, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


Group  of  Canodian  members  of  NAEA  chat  with  American  col¬ 
leagues  at  NAEA  meeting.  Left  to  right:  A1  Hulme,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader  Post;  Bruce  Campbell,  Montreal  (Que.)  Star;  Tom  Johnstone. 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal;  Don  U.  Bridge,  Gonnett  Newspapers;  Louis 
E.  Heindel,  Madison,  Wis..  Newspapers.  NAEA  second  vicepresident; 
and  W.  J.  Campbell.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 


Auditing  Staff 
Changes  Made 

Chicago — Changes  in  the  au¬ 
diting  staff  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une:  Leo  J.  Connelly,  for¬ 

merly  assistant  credit  manager, 
replaces  Fred  W.  Maass.  man¬ 
ager,  adjusting  and  complaint 
department,  who  retired  on  pen¬ 
sion.  William  Lyke.  formerly  in 
the  adjusting  bureau  reception 
room,  will  assist  Connelly. 

Connelly's  former  position  of 
assistant  credit  manager  has 
been  filled  by  Arthur  Olson, 
who  will  also  continue  as  col¬ 
lection  manager.  Lindsey  Van 
Vlissingen,  manager  of  verify¬ 
ing.  became  manager  of  bill-at- 
once  collection,  following  retire¬ 
ment  of  Charles  H.  Raitt.  former 
B.A.O.  chief. 

■ 

Copy  Council  Elects 
Shepard  and  Sikes 

Mils  Shepard,  director  of 
re-’der  research  of  McCall  Corp., 
and  Allen  B.  Sikes,  service  man¬ 
ager,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  have  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer,  re- 
spectivel.v.  of  the  Copy  Research 
Council.  New  York. 

Other  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  elected  at  the 
same  time  are  Gerald  H.  Car- 
.son.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.: 
Victor  O.  Schwab,  Schwab  & 
Beatty.  Inc.;  Mark  H  Wiseman, 
advertising  consultant. 


Money  is  Raised 
For  Veterans'  Pool 

The  New  York  Mirror,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Kate  Smith, 
radio  star,  has  completed  a 
drive  in  behalf  of  the  Four 
Chaplains  Fund  of  the  Bronx 
Veterans  Hospital  to  raise  $50.- 
000  for  the  completion  of  a 
memorial  therapeutic  pool. 

The  fund  was  lagging  when 
the  Mirror  and  Miss  Smith 
undertook  to  “finish  the  job." 
The  editorial  and  radio  fa¬ 
cilities  of  both  told  the  story 
of  the  vets'  plight  and  sought 
contributions  for  the  pool. 

■ 

Canadian  Magasdnes 
To  Study  Audiences 

Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  mag¬ 
azine  publishers  will  finance  a 
nationwide  audience  study  of  11 
leading  Canadian  magazines  to 
be  made  uring  the  spring  months 
of  1949.  Seven  English  and 
four  French  magazines  will  par¬ 
ticipate. 

In  May  of  last  year,  these 
magazines  established  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Research  Group  of  Canada, 
which  worked  with  the  Joint 
Committee  for  Advertising  Re¬ 
search,  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
and  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  and  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  of  New  York  in  developing 
a  validated  research  program. 


NAEA  Issues 
New  Book  on 
Ad  Typography 

Chicago — “Just  the  Type,"  , 
comprehensive  manual  on  in;, 
proved  typography  for  newsjft. 
per  advertising,  was  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  convention  here  | 

Written  for  NAEA  by  Mitchel; 

J.  Anthony,  advertising  manage: 
of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 

News,  the  book  is  in  effect  j 
summary  of  contemporart 
thought  on  what  constitutes  the 
most  effective  newspaper  adver 
tising  typography.  In  a  preface 
Anthony  makes  the  point  that 
the  subject  is  debatable,  but  he 
has  made  every  e'^^ort,  he  says 
to  “give  easily  available  answers 
to  the  most  common  questions.' 

Among  subjects  covered  are 
origin  of  type  styles,  classifica¬ 
tion  of  type  based  on  construe 
tion  of  letters,  legibility  of  vari¬ 
ous  type  faces,  screening,  lead¬ 
ing.  headlines,  hand-drawn  and 
decorative  types,  typographical 
harmony,  fitting  copy,  borders 
and  rules,  composing  room  prac¬ 
tices,  etc. 

The  52-page  volume,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  NAEAs 
committee  on  improvement  of 
printing  and  typography,  was 
suggested  by  L.  E.  Heindel  of  the 
Madison  ( Wis. )  Newspapers, 
former  committee  chairman,  l! 
will  be  sold  to  NAEA  members 
only,  at  $1.50  a  copy,  through  the 
office  of  Robert  C.  Pace,  Danuille  i 
•  Ill.)  Commercial-News,  NAEA 
secretary.  1 

■ 

Daily  Wins  Right 
To  Look  at  Record 

Lake  Wales.  Fla. — Reporters 
for  the  Daily  Highlander  again 
have  access  to  police  reports, 
banned  to  them  for  several 
weeks. 

The  Highlander  reported  May¬ 
or  J.  D.  McNair  had  agreed  to 
instruct  the  chief  of  police  to 
make  available  for  inspection 
all  daily  reports  “except  for 
confidential  information  which 
in  the  police  chief's  opinion 
would  hinder  law  enforcement” 

Denied  access  to  records  by 
the  newly  -  appointed  police 
chief,  the  Highlander  sent  an 
open  letter  of  protest  to  the 
city  council. 

■The  city  attorney  thought  the 
police  chief's  action  was  valid 
as  the  records  were  “personal 
memoranda.”  but  he  suggested 
the  ban  lacked  wisdom. 

■ 

Whittlesey  to  Head 
New  Research  Group 

Denver,  Colo. — E.  D.  Whittle¬ 
sey.  director  of  public  relations 
at  the  University  of  Denver 
since  1944.  has  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1,  to  head  up  Re¬ 
search  Services,  Inc.,  of  Denver, 
doing  market  surveys,  news¬ 
paper  readership  surveys,  etc 
He  was  editor  of  the  Lakewood 
(O.)  Courier,  1931-33.  He  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  as  a  re 
porter  on  William  Allen  White’s  t 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette.  { 
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L.UDAS  MAXYI 

A  Yank  at  the  Congress  of  Journalists 

NOVEMBER  2S.  194B 


Zotilovsaklj  S4ly9»aauii  m»9  q  K4boruro  utiH4  ujM9ir4kof.  Morfin  :  S«mmH  ••  ImI* 

M«Hfn  am«rlkai  ujft49fr4 :  Hallotian  !  Klvonulok  I  Akik  •9yt4rf>-  Ivk.  UgylAHsIk,  IdbuU* 

f»«k  v«l*m,  oaok  kttv«fn«k  I*  k»9yft  jCntf  fc  mdgWtm. 


Zotlotrtky  L«l  uft  brond  wormottg^rlng  journalists. 

Amorican  Journalist  Mortin  :  Unspoakablo  I  I  shall  withdraw  I 
TKoso  who  concur  will  follow  mo  I 


Mortin  :  I  hoar  no  notso 
but  of  courso.  thoso 
following  mo  must  bo 
tip-looing  I 

WHEN  GUILD  LEADER  CHECKED  OUT 

A  Hungarian  newspaper  cartoon  jibes  the  walkout  of  Harry  Martin. 
American  Newspaper  Guild  president,  from  the  Budapest  meeting  oi 
the  executive  board  of  the  International  Organization  of  loumalists. 
"Obviously,"  Martin  commented  to  E  &  P,  "the  cartoonist  never  saw 
me  in  person  because  I  never  wore  a  checked  suit  in  my  life." 


Moosa  of  AP 
Blitzes  China 
Blue  Pencils 

Shanghai  —  Associated  Press 
Correspondent  Spencer  Moosa 
of  Peiping  has  been  having  more 
fun  than  the  proverbial  barrel 
of  monkeys  with  his  local  cen¬ 
sor.  And  just  how  he  does  it 
nobody  can  figure,  not  even  his 
boss  Fred  Hampson,  Shanghai 
bureau  chief. 

The  situation  first  came  to  the 
fore  when  Moosa  soberly  re¬ 
ported  by  radio  out  of  besieged 
Peiping  that  Nationalist  casualty 
claims  for  two  days  added  up 
to  a  total  of  20,000,  or  as  he  put 
it  ‘‘a  theoretical  20,000,”  which 
Moosa  clearly  considered  quite 
a  lot  of  Communi.sts  for  he  went 
on  to  say: 

“Censorship  regulations  forbid 
disparagement  because  the  claim 
is  official  and  therefore,  so  the 
argument  runs,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  indisputable." 

The  censor  let  that  come 
through,  as  well  as  another  hot 
bit  at  the  end  of  the  .same  story 
in  which  Moo.sa  spoke  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  proclamation  by  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  commander  which,  as 
Moosa  coyly  explained,  "would 
change  the  whole  picture  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  most  notably 
by  painting  Peiping  and  other 
Nationalist  islands  in  a  different 
color  on  the  map.”  It  did  not 
require  much  brain-work  to 
gather  that  Moosa  meant  red. 

Challenge  to  Censor 

A  couple  of  days  later,  evi¬ 
dently  inspired  by  the  beginning 
of  Communist  shelling  of  Pei¬ 
ping  Moosa  really  swung  into 
stride.  He  managed  to  get 
through  a  dispatch  speaking  of 
the  development  of  “a  new  sud¬ 
den  grimness  .  .  .  but  the  form 
it  took  cannot  be  divulged.  The 
censor  is  obdurate  and  every 
argument  is  useless.  He  is  not 
convinced  that  the  facts  he  is 
trying  to  hide  from  the  outside 
world  will  sooner  or  later  leak 
out  and  most  probably  be  much 
magnified  in  the  process.” 

At  this  point  Moosa  put 
through  his  dispatch  in  the  form 
of  a  challenge:  “Let  the  censor 
explain  why  you  cannot  say  a 
shell  exploded  100  feet  from  an 
office  where  two  Americans 
were  working  .  .  .  (giving 
names).  Let  him  explain  iVhy 
you  cannot  say  other  shells  ex¬ 
ploded. 

“Let  him  look  at  the  messages 
he  has  bluepencilled  when  he 
reads  accounts  in  the  Shanghai 
press  of  experiences  with  a 
plane  load  of  outbound  pas¬ 
sengers  from  Peiping  and  their 
pilots  (names  again).  .  .  .  And 
when  he  reads  their  stories  let 
him  r^ent  and  relent. 

"Let  him  weep  into  his  beer 
or  his  tea  for  the  cruel  exasper¬ 
ation  and  heartbreak  he  causes 
correspondents.  They  explode, 
too,  but  theirs  is  a  pathetic 
wrath  because  all  its  fury  can¬ 
not  move  a  censor  as  a  shell 
could. 

"And  finally,  let  the  censor 
ask  this  question:  If  the  Reds 
shell  a  city,  do  they  or  don’t 
they  know  it?” 

In  publishing  the  foregoing. 


the  American-owned  Shanghai 
Evening  Post  and  Mercury  head¬ 
lined  it:  “Reds  Shelling  Peiping, 
But  Story  Held  Up,”  which 
seemed  to  cover  all  angles. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the 
Moosa  blitz  tactics  have  broken 
new  ground  in  the  art  of  baffling 
or  buffaloing  censors  in  this  part 
of  the  world  and  something  of 
the  sort  may  be  tried  at  Shang¬ 
hai  if  censorship  begins  to  be 
applied. 

Nanking,  like  Peiping,  has 
been  feeling  the  hand  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  Henry  Lieberman  of 
the  New  York  Times  took  an 
interesting  way  of  revealing 
this  fact  the  other  day.  He  sent 
a  telegram  to  the  Shanghai  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  about  a  reprint  it  had 
just  made  of  a  story  first  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  one  paragraph — 
found  on  examination  to  have 
stated  that  Nanking  was  with¬ 
out  censorship — "is  now  out  of 
date.”  Lieberman  concluded  his 
message:  “The  honeymoon  is 
over.” 

■ 

J&L  Steel  Ad  Tells 
Of  Plant  Expansion 

As  a  “factual  demonstration 
of  what  an  American  company 
can  do  under  a  free  economy,” 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp., 
is  telling  its  public  in  a  1600- 
line  ad  about  its  $210,000,000 
expansion  program.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  schedule,  the  ad 
will  have  run  in  15  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers,  nine  plant-town 
papers  and  five  magazines. 

Signed  by  President  Ben  Mo- 
reell  and  labeled  a  "progress 
report,”  the  ad  carries  the  head¬ 
line  “We’re  backing  a  SURE 
THING  with  $210,000,000— the 
FUTURE  of  the  United  States 
of  America.” 


Mexican  Paper  Hailed; 
Boys  Receive  Shoes 

Guadalajara,  Mex.  —  On  its 
first  birthday,  Jan.  12,  El  Sol  de 
Guadalajara  published  a  50-page 
edition  containing  a  host  of 
greetings.  One  was  from  Fred  E. 
Meinholtz,  manager.  New  York 
Times  Syndicate,  to  Miguel  Or- 
dorica,  editorial  director. 

Owing  to  ttie  illness  of  Col. 
Jose  Garcia-Valsec.  publisher, 
the  festivities  were  limited  to  a 
simple  reception  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  each  of  the  200  carrier- 
boys  attending  the  grammar 
school  established  by  Col.  Gar- 
cia-Valseco. 

■ 

Hospital  Expose  Runs 
As  Legislators  Meet 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Charleston  Gazette  is  turning 
public  interest  to  conditions  in 
West  Virginia’s  mental  institu¬ 
tions  in  a  series  of  articles  and 
pictures  by  Staff  Writer  Charles 
R.  Armentrout  and  Photogra¬ 
pher  Frank  Wilkin.  The  series 
is  running  while  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  is  in  session. 

The  Gazette  is  making  the 
stories  available  to  20  other 
West  Virginia  dailies  for  simul¬ 
taneous  publication. 

■ 

Ne'w  Guild  Leader 

Albany,  N.  Y. — J.  Kenneth 
Moore,  Times  -  Union  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild, 
defeating  William  Lowenberg, 
Jr.,  Times-Union  staff  reporter, 
78  to  61  in  the  local’s  annual 
election.  James  D.  White.  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  copy  editor  and 
guild  president  for  four  years, 
did  not  run  for  re-election. 
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Realty  Editors 
Plan  Seminar, 
Pick  Committees 

Chicago — The  National  Asso* 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors 
will  meet  here  at  the  Hotel  Con¬ 
gress,  Feb.  22,  announces  Ernest 
A.  Baumgarth,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  president. 

The  real  estate  people  will 
work  on  plans  for  a  seminar 
which  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  has  agreed  to  sponsor 
at  Columbia  University  later, 
and  they  will  also  cover  ses¬ 
sions  of  Home  Builders,  Feb.  20- 
24. 

Baumgarth  meantime  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  commit¬ 
tee  appointments: 

.Xward.^:  Conrad  P.  Harness,  IVasIt- 
ington  Post,  cliairman;  W.  Clifford 
Harvey,  Christian  Scirnce  Monitor; 
Maurice  P.  .Sullivan,  Pittsinirgh  vPa.) 
Post  Gaxettf:  Everett  Purcell,  hoiig 
Beach  (Calif.)  PressTeiegram;  E.  B. 
Dunckel,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

Membership:  Lilian!  McCee,  Mem¬ 

phis  (Tenn.  >  Commercial-.-ij^peal,  chair¬ 
man;  Mis.s  Naomi  Doebel,  (  edar  Ri^ds 
(la.)  Gasette;  Ralph  A.  Lynd,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Caiif.)  .\'etes-Press :  W.  M.  Glenn, 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Star;  Robert 
R.  Lewis,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Ethics,  .Arbitration:  James  L.  Hol¬ 
ton,  .Viti'  York  IPcnrld-TeUgram.  chair¬ 
man:  Col.  Henry  H.  Burdick,  Detroit 
(Mioh.)  Free  Press;  Stephen  G.  Thomp¬ 
son.  .Veto  York  Herald  Tribune. 

PrORram:  John  \V.  Kempson.  A'eto- 

ark  (N.  J.)  .Vt-U'r,  chairman;  .-Adin  ('. 
Rider,  Clcfeland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer; 
Art  Goelilner.  Miltoaukee  (VVis, )  .Sen¬ 
tinel;  Phil  Gundermann.  Chicago  Real 
Estate  S'etis;  John  Denson,  Miami 
Herald. 

Nominations:  James  K.  CFandler, 

Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  chairman;  Gar¬ 
rett  Winter,  \eu’  I’orfr  .Yak .  Sol  Schul- 
man.  Louisville  fKy.)  Courier-Journal; 
Virgil  G.  B.aker,  .St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Diskateb;  Kempson. 

Finance:  Henry  C.  Dennis,  Detroit 

(Mich.)  Times,  cliairman;  William  K. 
Trosene.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Frank 
J.  Ruhl.  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

Constitution.  By-Laws:  Col.  Bur¬ 

dick.  chairman;  Seymour  F.  Malkin, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.')  Bergen  Record; 

Chandler. 


Council  Oilers  Film 
On  Public  Ser’vice  Ads 

“Advertising’s  New  Dimen¬ 
sion.”  a  15-minute  16mm  motion 
picture  with  sound  track,  is  now 
available  for  advertising  club 
and  private  showings  through 
the  Advertising  Council. 

This  is  the  first  motion  pic¬ 
ture  produced  by  the  Council 
showing  how  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  helps  American  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  and  individual 
business  firms  contributing  to  it. 

Testimonials  of  how  such  ad¬ 
vertising  has  paid  off  in  in¬ 
creased  good-will  and  even  in 
sales  are  given  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  advertisers,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Stuart  Peabody,  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident,  the  Bor¬ 
den  Co.  and  vicechairman  of  the 
Council. 

Prints  are  available  without 
charge,  through  the  Council’s 
New  York  and  Chicago  offices; 
through  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  West,  227  Monad- 
nock  Building,  San  Francisco 
5,  Calif.:  and  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  Amerita.  330  Wert 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Those  requesting  use  of  prints 
are  asked  to  specify  the  dates 
of  proposed  showings. 
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Hawkins  Punctures 
Paris  Herald  Legends 


By  Doris  Wiliens 

ERIC  HAWKINS  put  the  final 
edition  to  bed.  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  he  had  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  Paris.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  were  marching  in. 

Newspapermen  who  have 
worked  with  Hawkins,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  will  tell  you  his  last- 
minute  flight  from  Paris  is  typ¬ 
ical.  The  paper  comes  first  with 
Hawkins. 

It  was  sheer  luck,  Hawkins 
says,  that  he  got  out  of  Paris  at 
all.  As  he  sat  in  the  office,  pon¬ 
dering  the  possibilities  of  a  con¬ 
centration  camp  or  a  bullet  (he 
is  a  British  citizen),  a  friend 
walked  in,  told  him  he  knew  a 
Belgian  duchess  who  had  a  car 
but  no  one  to  drive  it,  herself, 
her  maid  and  her  personal  treas¬ 
ures  out  of  the  city.  Hawkins 
and  his  son  hopped  in. 

In  the  Family 

Hawkins,  a  tiny  (5  ft.  5  in.  i, 
energetic  man  who  shakes  hands 
like  he  means  it  and  who  looks 
more  British  than  a  Punch  car¬ 
toon,  inherited  the  newspaper 
spirit  from  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  (both  of  whom  worked 
all  their  lives  on  the  London 
Timet)  and  sharpened  it  on  the 
old  Paris  Herald,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  working  in  1915. 

He  joined  the  staff  when 
James  (Irordon  Bennett,  Jr.  was 
running  the  paper,  and  he 
worked  under  John  Burke, 
famed  city  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  Herald;  Julian  Liarose 
Harris,  who  later  became  the 
crusading  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  and  Gaston 
Archambault,  who  now  heads 
the  New  York  Times’  South 
Africa  bureau. 

“Many  legends  have  grown 
up  about  the  old  Herald — that 
it  was  a  combination  kinder¬ 
garten  and  old-age  pension 
home,”  Hawkins  said,  in  an  ac¬ 
cent  closer  to  the  Cockney 
than  the  broad-A.  “There  was 
some  grumbling  about  the  paper 
exploiting  writers  by  paying 
them  so  little.  It  was  said  the 
paper  used  to  fake  stories,  when 
we  merely  expanded  them. 
Most  of  it  is  purely  legendary." 

Business  and  Pleasure 
Hawkins  has  been  managing 
editor  since  1924,  just  about 
the  time  Ogden  Reid  purchased 
the  New  York  and  Paris  papers 
from  the  Bennett  estate.  This 
is  his  first  trip  to  the  U.S.  since 
1938 — he’s  visiting  the  parent 
paper,  and  will  vacation  in 
Texas  and  California. 

He  won’t  say  much  about  the 
reporters  who  have  worked  for 
him.  “I  hate  to  mention  any 
because  I  don’t  want  to  leave 
any  unmentioned.  I’ve  seen  300 
great  newspapermen  go  through 
the  paper  since  I  came  there. 
Many  are  famous  men  now.” 

But  he’ll  tell  you  that  George 
Polk,  CBS  correspondent  mur¬ 
dered  in  Greece  last  year, 
worked  on  the  paper  about  a 


year  before  the  war,  and  was 
a  “boy  of  enormous  promise.” 

He  remembers  Ralph  Barnes, 
who  was  killed  in  the  war 
(while  flying  in  the  Balkans), 
as  “one  of  the  finest  reporters 
I  ever  knew.”  He  regards  Elliot 
Paul,  the  author,  as  one  of 
the  “most  picturesque”  ever 
spawned  by  the  paper. 

’Most  Memorable' 

Most  memorable  pre-war 
story,  in  Hawkins’  book,  was  the 
1927  Richard  Byrd  trans-Atlan¬ 
tic  flight — which  followed  close 
on  the  wings  of  Lindl>ergh’s 
history-making  jaunt. 

The  plane,  carrying  Byrd  and 
a  crew  of  four,  had  been  sighted 
at  10  p.m.  over  the  Normandy 
coast.  Then  all  was  quiet.  The 
plane  was  lost  in  a  night  of 
“terrible  fog  and  rain.”  Haw¬ 
kins  and  his  staff  waited.  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  now  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  John  Pickering, 
now  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
were  ready  to  go  anywhere  the 
plane  might  have  been  ground¬ 
ed.  In  those  days,  there  were 
no  telegraph  connections  during 
the  night.  Hawkins  knew  the 
plane  would  soon  run  out  of  gas. 

Until  7  a.m.  the  staff  waited. 
Then  word  was  received  the 
plane  had  landed  off  the  coast 
of  Normandy  during  the  night. 
Henry  Farman,  pioneer  Frencli 
airman,  was  persuaded  to  fly 
Forrest  and  Pickering  to  the 
scene.  They  flew  through  a  fan¬ 
tastic  gale,  landed  in  a  cow  pa.i- 
ture,  taxied  to  Byrd  and  his 
crew,  and  retumad  to  Paris  by 
8  p.m.  with  the  complete  'tory. 

And  that,  as  far  .as  Hawkins 
knows,  is  the  first  time  an  air¬ 
plane  was  used  for  a  story  as¬ 
signment,  although  reporters 
may  have  flown  from  one  city  to 
another  before. 

Post-War  Changes 

The  paper,  Hawkins  believes, 
has  been  “enormously  im¬ 
proved”  since  1944,  when  it  re¬ 
sumed  publication  after  Paris 
was  liberated.  And  he  says  the 
credit  belongs  to  Ogden  Reid, 
under  whose  leadership  the 
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Eric  Hawkins 

piaper  was  placed  on  a  new 
basis.  The  paper,  which  before 
the  war  was  “a  mixture  of  Ben¬ 
nett  and  the  Herald  Tribune,” 
is  now  modelled  completely  on 
the  Herald  Tribune. 

Key  positions  are  filled  with 
men  who  have  worked  on  the 
parent  paper,  and  this  estab¬ 
lish^  a  liaison  between  the  two 
editions.  The  Paris  bureau  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  covers  local 
news  for  the  European  Edition, 
which  means  few  additional  re¬ 
porters  are  needed. 

The  European  Edition  gets  the 
same  kind  of  coverage  as  its 
parent  paper  from  wire  services 
and  the  H-T  foreign  bureaus. 
It  runs  the  same  news  the  New 
York  edition  does,  and  the  same 
day.  “We  spend  more  money 
than  we  did  before  the  war,” 
is  the  way  Hawkins  sums  it  up. 

The  financial  picture  has 
changed,  but  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
radeship  and  good  fellowship  is 
still  rampant. 

■ 

3  Take  Over  Daily 
Under  Terms  of  Will 

Clelsea,  Mass.  —  Re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Chelsea  Record,  60- 
year-old  daily,  following  the 
death  of  the  owner,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
M.  Robie,  has  been  completed. 
Her  will  provided  that  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  should  be  left 
to  Herbert  D.  Hancock,  general 
manager,  and  an  employe  of  25 
years;  Philip  H.  Carroll,  who 
has  handled  the  circulation  for 
35  years,  and  to  John  F.  Tier¬ 
ney,  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
family. 

The  trio  become  officers  of 
the  corporation. 


Library  Gets 
James  W.  Brown 
Cartoon  Gallery 

Ralph  A.  Beals,  director  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library, 
has  announced  the  acquisition 
of  the  James  Wright  Brown  Car 
toon  Collection,  comprising  over 
800  original  drawings  by  lead¬ 
ing  cartoonists  of  the  past  M 
years. 

The  collection  was  presented 
to  the  Library  as  a  Centennial 
Christmas  Gift  by  James  Wright 
Brown,  president  of  Editor  1 
Publisher,  “so  that  they  (the 
cartoons)  may  be  available  for 
public  education,  entertainment 
and  enlightenment.” 

The  autograph  drawings  —  a 
collection  of  a  life-time — "Will 
make  the  New  York  Public 
Library  a  center  of  research  on 
caricature  and  cartooning  of  our 
time,”  according  to  Karl  Kup, 
curator  of  prints,  “since  we  al 
ready  have  an  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  of  material  on  earlier  men 
such  as  Thomas  Nast,  Joseph 
Kepler,  Rollin  Kirby,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Fitzpatrick." 

300  Cartoonists  Represented 

Approximately  300  cartoon¬ 
ists  are  represented  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  'Their  cartoons,  comic 
and  editorial,  depict  the  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  working  press 
(Bolte  Gibson’s  “But  St.  Peter, 
that  Press  Pass  CJot  Me  In  Any  t 
Place”),  woman’s  suffrage,  pro-  j 
hibition.  city,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  politics,  election  cam-  I 
paigns.  foreign  relations.  World  j 
War  I  and  II,  the  New  Deal.  1 
sports  and  the  long  and  the 
short  of  the  “new  look.  ” 

The  James  Wright  Brown  Car¬ 
toon  Collection  includes  three 
Thomas  Nast  drawings. 

The  collection  is  now  being 
classified  and  catalogued  and 
will  be  available  to  the  public 
soon. 

■ 

No  'No  Children'  Ads 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Jack  L. 
Sizelove,  classified  advertising 
manager,  has  announced  a  nett- 
policy  of  the  Journal  which 
denies  its  columns  to  land¬ 
lords  who  specify  ”No  Children' 
as  a  condition  of  rental. 
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SZSXIEP*  •  •  Maybe  you’ve  known  of  a 
“black  sheep”  at  one  time  or  another.  Usually  he 
hasn’t  reflected  credit  upon  himself,  his  family  or  his 
business,  whatever  that  may  be. 

The  vast  majority  of  citizens  licensed  to  sell  liquor  are 
responsible  and  law-abiding.  Occasionally,  though,  you  may 
find  one  who  strays  from  the  path  of  good  judgment. 

This  may  take  the  form  of  sales  after  legal  closing  hours, 
noisy  places  of  business,  or  other  evidences 
of  unsound  practice.  Naturally,  the 
occasional  “black  sheep”  gives  others  a  “black  eye.” 

You  have  a  real  but  simple  responsibility: 

DON’T  PATRONIZE  BLACK  SHEEP.  And  by  all  means, 

let  your  own  civic  officials  know  that  you 

are  back  of  them  in  their  job  of  law  enforcement. 


The  encouragement  of  moderation,  by  word  and  by  example. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  composed  of 
distillers,  importers,  vintners,  wholesalers,  rectifiers, 
and  the  leading  associations  of  retailers,  stands  for 
the  attainment  of  these  aims  in  your  community. 


The  maintenance  of  pleasant,  orderly  places  of  business. 


A  The  encouragement  of  law  observance  and  law  enforcement. 


To  reach  these  goals,  a  legally  licensed  liquor  industry  must  be  maintained.  Legal  regulation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  self-regulation.  . 

LICENSED  BEVERAGE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

10  East  40th  Street.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
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Readers  Gripe 
But  Like  Many 
Things,  Too 

Rochester.  N,  Y  — At  the  turn 
of  the  year,  the  Rochester 
Times-Union,  a  Gannett  News¬ 
paper,  decided  to  find  out  what 
100,000  subscribers  thought  of  it. 

Managing  editor  Joseph  T. 
Adams  inserted  a  pair  of  size¬ 
able  display  ads,  telling  the 
readers  "We  try  to  make  every 
issue  better  than  the  last  one. 
We  try  to  present  the  news  in 
a  factual  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  We  try  to  select  features 
which  will  appeal  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  That’s  why  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  just  what  you 
think  of  us." 

Into  the  ad  went  a  big.  blank, 
ruled-off  space  headed  simply 
"Memo:  To  Joe  Adams.  Times- 
Union.’  The  bent-over  mailman 
testified  to  the  success  of  the 
ads.  As  the  letter  pile  swelled, 
a  T-U_  artist  was  put  to  work 
sketching  a  "Brickbats  and 
Bouquets’  heading.  Compliments 
outweighed  criticism  by  about 
8  to  2.  Here’s  an  idea  as  to  how 
the  responses  ran: 

•  •  * 

"Good  reading,  but — and  you 
asked  for  it — why  do  you  pub¬ 
lish  pictures  of  plainclothes  de¬ 
tectives?  Makes  a  good  album 
for  the  crooks.  ...” 


Howey  Presents 
Heorst  Watch 
To  40-Yr.  Man 


Robert  George  Campion  Berk¬ 
eley,  "dean”  of  the  American 
Weekly's  editorial  employes,  was 
given  a  watch,  honoring  the 
completion  of  his  40th  year  of 
clerical  service,  on  his  68th 
birthday,  Jan.  14. 

Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the 
Weekly,  made  the  presentation 
in  the  name  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 

Mr.  Howey  cited  office  records 
to  show  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has 
never  been  late  or  absent  in  40 
years. 

"When  he  first  came  to  the 
American  Weekly,”  Mr.  Howey 
said.  “Americans  had  more  leis¬ 
ure  to  read,  and  they  knew 
little  of  the  world  beyond  their 
borders.  At  that  time,  there¬ 
fore.  the  American  Weekly  car¬ 
ried  longer  stories,  bringing  all 
the  glamorous  world  abroad  to 
the  firesides  of  the  American 
home. 

"In  the  40  years  that  Bob  has 
been  with  us,  however,  the 
„  r  r  ij  ...  1-  1  .  American  people  have  developed 

wife,  she  told  the  boss  last  new  needs  and  values.  The  im- 
May.  He  prevailed  upon  her  to  pact  of  two  wars,  and  improved 
stay  until  she  would  round  out  means  of  communication,  have 
years.  .  .  tt-  helped  to  give  Americans  a  far 

She  was  married  to  Jack  Vin-  closer  understanding  of  the  dis- 
cent,  Jouimal  Herald  reporter,  tant  corners  of  the  world, 
on  Nov.  26,  1947,  and  they  de-  "Today  the  people  want  help 
cided  one  newspaperman  in  the  m  understanding  themselves  and 
family  was  enough.  their  problems.  They  need  new 

She  began  work  on  the  Herald  hope,  with  greater  emphasis 
as  a  society  reporter,  then  be-  upon  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
came  assistant  society  editor.  xhe  American  Weekly,  in  its 
Dwight  Young,  now  editor  and  shorter  stories,  keyed  to  the 
publisher  of  the_  Journal  Herald  stresses  and  strains  of  modern 
but  then  editor-in-chief,  insisted  living,  is  attempting  to  satisfy 
the  city  room  was  no  place  for  these  new  needs  of  its  read- 
a  lady.  But  while  he  was  in  ers.” 

Florida  recuperating  from  an  , 

illness,  Jerry  prevailed  ujion 

E.  G.  Burkham,  then  publisher.  Fir©  Prevention 

“arimSt  ■■  ""  Award  Entries  Due 

She  was  then  the  only  girl  Nominations  of  newspapers 
reporter  in  the  room.  Police  and  radio  stations  for  Gold 
was  her  beat,  but  she  added  Medal  awards  for  outstanding 
several  others — courthouse,  fed-  public  service  in  fire  prevention 
eral  building,  city  hall,  etc.  are  now  being  received,  the  Na- 
In  January,  1937,  she  started  tional  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
her  column,  “The  Observatory,”  writers  announces.  Nonoinations 
which  she  wrote  imtil  June,  may  be  made  by  any  citizen  or 
1943.  public  official,  by  community 

With  the  war-time  manpower  groups,  fire  chiefs,  local  insur- 
shortage,  Mrs.  Vincent  went  on  ance  boards,  safety  councils,  or 
the  copy  desk.  She  became  by  newspaper  publishers  and 
Sunday  editor,  then  she  took  station  managers, 
the  city  editor’s  place  on  his  All  entries  should  be  accom- 
day  off.  And  in  1945  she  was  panied  by  exhibits  such_  as 
made  city  editor.  But  as  men  scrapbooks  containing  clippings, 
on  the  staff  began  filtering  back  photographs,  scripts,  recordings, 
into  the  city  room,  she  asked  to  letters  of  commendation,  and 
be  relieved  of  those  duties.  She  other  evidences  of  public  serv- 
was  made  assistant  city  editor  ice  in  1948. 
and  held  the  job  until  she  “re-  ’The  closing  date  for  filing  en- 
tired.”  ■  tries  is  Feb.  28. 

New  House  Organ 

Glendale,  Calif.  —  First  issue 
of  a  four-page  house  organ  was 
distributed  to  employes  of  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press  recently.  C.  E. 

Shackle,  promotion  manager, 
said  it  will  be  a  bi-monthly 
publication. 


Mrs.  Jack  Vincent 


Howey  and  Berkeley 


Windsor  Daily  Star 
Marks  30th  Year 

Windsor,  Ont. — There  never 
will  be  a  substitute  for  the 
daily  newspaper,  George  Mat¬ 
thew  Adams,  oldest  contributor 
to  the  Windsor  Daily  Star,  told 
nearly  400  staff  members  and 
friends  at  a  dinner  Jan.  15, 
the  paper’s  30th  anniversary. 

All  other  forms  of  communi¬ 
cation  will  be  only  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  the  daily  newspaper, 
Mr.  Adams  said. 

During  the  event,  28  staff 
members  with  more  than  25 
years’  service  received  gold 
watches. 

Hugh  A.  Graybiel,  president 
of  the  Star,  presided  and  floral 
tributes  were  given  to  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Herman,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  Star,  and  to 
Mrs.  Graybiel. 


"You  are  a  swell  managing 
editor,  but  what  handicaps  you? 
How  about  bringing  your 
Times-Union  up  to  date.  Try 
Pearson,  Walter  Winchell  and 
maybe  you  can  get  part  of  Dan 
Parker.  ’Then  your  Times-Union 
would  not  suffer  by  comparison 
as  we  are  forced  to  buy  New 
York  City  papers  and  read  them 
to  get  these  people.  ...” 

*  •  * 

"We  think  your  radio  section 
pretty  much  of  a  loss  so  far  as 
giving  us  information  about 
forthcoming  programs.  Wish  we 
could  see  a  listing  of  the  en¬ 
tire  week’s  programs  once  a 
week.  ...” 

•  *  • 

"Why  can’t  you  have  your 
type  black  enough  so  old  people 
can  read  It?  ,  ,  .  ” 

•  •  • 

_  "The  sports  section  is  par- 
Ucuiarly  concise  in  layout  and 
material.  ...” 


We  like  your  paper  very 
much,  especially  since  a  reader 
can  start  on  Page  One  and 
know  just  about  what  follows, 
page  after  page,  except  for  one 
thing:  Why  can’t  we  have  the 
radio  programs  on  the  same 

page  day  after  day?” 

•  *  • 

“I  like  the  Times-Union  be¬ 
cause  it  is  clean  and  free  from 
liquor  ads.  Keep  it  so!” 

•  •  * 

"One  thing  my  husband  and 
I  have  been  unable  to  recon¬ 
cile  ourselves  to.  since  moving 
to  Rochester,  is  not  having 
Westbrook  Pegler’s  column  in 
one  of  the  papers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  agree  with  him  in 
all  things.  He  is  good  for  us 
because  he  stimulates  discus¬ 
sion  as  no  other  columnist  to¬ 
day  can  do.” 


after  you  experience  the  case  of 
hirinir.  buying-  selling,  and  finding 
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Ga.  Weekly  Revived 

’The  old  Campbell  County 
(Ga. )  News  has  been  revived 
by  its  new  owner,  W.  L.  Mat¬ 
thews,  at  Jonesboro. 
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Special  Material 
On  Brotherhood 
Week  Sent  Out 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
CleveUind  ( O. )  News,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  1949  Newspaper 
Committee  for  Brotherhood 
Week,  announces  that  kits  of 
appropriate  material  are  being 
sent  to  every  newspaper.  The 
Brotherhood  Week  observance, 

Feb.  20-27,  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews. 

A  page  of  pictures,  mats  or 
glossies,  which  may  be  ordered 
free,  is  included  in  both  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  kits. 

The  same  service  is  offered  on 
a  page  of  cartoons,  drawn  espe¬ 
cially  for  Brotherhood  Week  by 
Rube  Goldberg,  Harold  Talburt, 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Burt 
Thomas  and  Robert  York. 

Both  kits  also  feature  edi- 
tori^s  by  Allan  L.  Swim  of  the 
CIO  News,  C.  F.  Miller  of  the 
.^JL  Weekly  News  Service  and 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post,  president  of 
the  ^uthern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

In  addition,  the  daily  kit  con¬ 
tains  editorials  by  Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Paul 
C.  Smith,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

Chronicle;  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Press-Scimitar,  and  others. 

President  Truman  is  honorary 
chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
and  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is 
general  chairman.  Members  of 
the  Newspaper  Committee  as¬ 
sisting  Mr.  Howard  are: 

Claude  A.  Barnett,  Associated  Nearo 
Preu,  Chicago;  Seyimur  Berkson,  geii- 
enl  manager  of  IN'S;  Mary  Bingham, 
vicepresident,  Louisville  iKy.)  7imi’j; 

Pam  Block,  Jr.,  co-publisber,  Toledo 
(0.)  Blade  and  Pittsburgh  (I’a.)  Post- 
(lutlte:  Russell  Briney,  editor,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times;  Wright  Bryan,  editor, 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Marquis  Childs. 

Washington  news  analyst;  Gardner 
Cowles,  publisher,  Des  Moines  (la.) 

Register;  Wilbur  ForresjL  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Erlwin 
S.  Friendly,  vicepresident.  New  York 
Sn»;  also  Frank  dlannett,  Gannett 
Newariperi,  Rochester,  N.  V.;  W.  S. 

Gilmore,  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher, 

Bimingham  (Ala.)  News;  W.  K. 

Hearit,  Jr.,  of  the  Hearst  PublicatioiiN; 

Oreta  Culp  Hobby,  Houston  Post;  Jack 
R.  Howard,  executive  vicepresident. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  and 
Eari  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident  of 
United  Press. 

Also  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  N'ewspapers;  Benjamin  M. 

HcKelway,  editor,  (Washington  (D.  C.) 

Stv;  Edward  J.  Meeman.  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar;  Cornelius  r.  Mil- 
In,  editor,  AFL  Weekly  News  Service, 
nadiington;  Louis  Minsky,  director, 
wifious  News  Service,  New  York 
City;  Bradley  L.  Morison,  associate 
editorial  editor,  Minneapolis  (Min.) 

“rwsne. 

,  hlso  John  H.  Perry,  president  of 
Jertern  Newspaper  Union;  Bernard  H. 
wdder,  Jr.,  president,  Duluth  (Minn.) 

Htrald  g  Netvs  Tribune:  Roy  A.  Rob 
er^  president,  Kansas  City  Star;  Don- 
w  Robinson,  editor.  American  Press 
Association;  G.  Elson  Ruff,  secretary - 
b***nrer.  Associated  Church  Press, 
raladelphia:  Frank  D.  Schroth,  pub- 
*l*w> . Broot/yii  (N.  Y.)  Eagle;  Paul 
C  Simth,  editor,  San  Francisco  Chron- 
Boris  Smolar,  editor,  Jewish  Tele- 
tjpk  Agency;  Allan  L.  Swim,  editor. 

CIO  News;  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann,  pub- 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier;  I..  I.. 

"inship,  editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

,P-  B.  Young,  publisher,  Norfolk 
iVa.)  Journal  and  Guide. 
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Always 

HITS  THE 

mark!' 


Over 
+4yc  Billion 
Mank 


Ambition,  not  brag,  prompts  a  market 
to  constantly  strive  for  new  and  better 
horizons  of  human  endeavor.  To  “Hit 
the  Mark"  means  to  attain  such  ambi¬ 
tions  and  to  do  it  courageously,  often 
against  unpredictable  odds. 

The  State  of  Kansas  and  the  City  of 
Topeko  frankly  seek  such  goals,  whether 
it  be  in  civic  improvements,  industrial 
growth,  an  honest  bid  for  visitors  ond 
homesteaders  and  skilled  labor,  or 
helping  Nature  help  itself  along  agri¬ 
cultural  lines. 


Such  "Hit  the  Mark"  ambitions,  in¬ 
spired  by  an  integrity  of  purpose,  always 
bring  response,  both  from  the  public 
and  from  the  national  advertiser.  For 
advertising  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
character  of  a  community.  Talking  to 
a  responsive  audience  is  profitable. 


■  m  Topeka  cash  registers,  lor 
piv  ^  the  year  1948,  attained  a 
m  wonderlul  new  record  .  .  . 
W  m  the  first  business  year  ever  to 
F  m  pass  the  billion-dollar  mark.  Re- 
m  ports  by  the  Kerlin  Research  Bu- 
m  reau.  New  York  City,  and  Tope- 
w  ka's  own  Clearinghouse  Associa- 
'  tion  show  that  cash  and  check  trans¬ 
actions  will  run  over  the  billion-dollar 
mark  lor  the  first  time  in  history  during 
the  twelve  months  of  1948. 


Kansas  has  become  a  national — i 
even  international — force.  Its  cro] 
mean  more  and  better  food;  its  in¬ 
dustries  are  busy  with  world 
needs  and,  therefore,  permanent.  . 
Topeka,  of  course,  is  woven  / 
into  the  fabric  of  its  State.  / 
The  two  are  inseparable  in  /  , 

any  proper  estimate  ot  /  / 

progress.  /  / 


'  Average:  more  than  $75,000,000  per 
month.  With  a  straight  arrow  pointing  to  a 
possible  $1,100,000,000.  Reason:  successful 
expanse  of  both  agriculture  and  industry. 


M  To  speak  of  Topeka  is  to  speak  of  its  impor- 
M  tant  21  Drive-in  Counties;  its  41,000  great 
W  farms  and  its  phenomenal  new-plont  progress. 

Two  newspapers,  inspired  by  their  own  readers, 
likewise  hit  a  new  mark  in  both  coverage  and  the 
service  rendered  national  advertisers. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAomIng  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evaning) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  inc 


R«pre!*nt«d  By  Th*  Cappar  Publicatiom,  Inc. 
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i  ALREADY 

ORDERED  by 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tlmes-Union 

'  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 

Boston  (Mass.) 

Record- American 

Chicago  (III.) 

Herald  American 

/: 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 

/ 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Sentinel 

Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Star  and  Tribune 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 

1 

•  4  j 

1  New  York  (N.Y.) 

Journal- American 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  i 

Oklahoman  and  Times  ' 

Philadelphia.  (Penna;) 
Inquirer 

Pittsburgh  (Penna.) 
Sun-Telegraph 

San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light 

San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner 

Seattle  (Washington) 
Post-Intelligencer 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  undoubtedly  was  the  most  controversial 
figure  of  our  time.  And  as  such,  his  background,  training  and  the 
events  which  shaped  his  life  and  influenced  the  lives  of  millions, 
demand  examination! 


In  this,  the  second  volume  of  his  personal  letters*,  written  between 
1905  and  1928  —  the  years  of  his  maturity  —  new  and  even  more 
vital  factors  are  brought  into  focus. 


—  the  blithe,  joking  letters  of  a  honeymooner  touring  Europe. 


—  the  sedate  letters  of  o  new  father  commenting  on  parent¬ 
hood. 


—  the  vigorous  letters  of  a  young  lawyer  launching  into 
state  politics. 


—  the  brief,  but  electrifying  wartime  letters  of  an  Ass't 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  point  to  the  future  President 
discussing  national  and  international  afFairs. 


—  the  campaign  letters  of  a  Vice-Presidential  nominee. 


—  the  letters  of  a  stricken  man  who  never  lost  his  optimism,  i 
regaining  the  course  of  his  life.  » 


—  the  letters  of  a  man  who  fOresow  the  inevitability  of 
America's  entrance  into  both  world  wars. 


Skilfully  compiled,  with  extensive  footnotes  and  annotative  material, 
this  volume  also  contains  the  Roosevelt  "autobiography"  and  a  new 
Foreword  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 


”A  third  volume  encompetsing  the  final  climactic  period  from  1928  to  1945,  is 
in  preparation  and  will  be  released  early  in  1950. 


15  INSTALLMENTS 
2,000  WORDS  EACH 
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ILLUSTRATED  with  excellent  | 
family  and  personal  photos 
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HIS  PERSONAL  LETTERS 
VOLUME  n*1905-1928 
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FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42...  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1;T  N  Y 


DETROIT'S  AFFIDAVITS 

WE  JOIN  with  those  who  believe  Com¬ 
munists  and  Communism  have  no  place 
in  this  country.  The  sooner  they  go  back 
to  the  Kremlin  the  better  we  will  like  it. 

We  join  with  those,  also,  who  believe  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  Jealous  of  the 
rights  it  guarantees  us;  we  are  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  this  document;  we 
are  conscious  that  we  may  destroy  it  in 
our  zeal  We  must  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  abrogate  our  rights  by  trying  to  deny 
them  to  advocates  of  foreign  ideologies. 

Above  all,  we  believe  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  goodness  and  rightness  of  the  free  press 
principle.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  key¬ 
stone  to  all  our  freedoms  and  that  any 
infringement  will  affect  the  security  of 
the  others.  We  must  remember  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  means  freedom  for  others 
to  publish  opinions  with  which  we  dis¬ 
agree.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  it 
means  freedom  of  access  to  public  infor¬ 
mation  for  those  publishing  opinions  we 
do  not  like 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  is  still  intact.  We 
still  have  a  free  press.  Therefore,  in  spite 
of  our  distaste  for  Communism  and  its 
adherents,  we  must  permit  its  organs  to 
be  published — and  we  do  permit  it.  We 
must  permit  their  reporters  and  editors 
to  cover  the  news  and  to  comment  on  it. 

The  Detroit  commissioner  of  police  de¬ 
nies  that  logic.  He  demands  that  news¬ 
paper  reporters  sign  non-Communist  oaths 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  police 
press  card.  He  contends  the  cards  so  is¬ 
sued  will  entitle  its  bearer  to  information 
and  personal  entry  not  available  to  others. 
In  effect,  he  is  saying:  “I  am  the  guardian 
and  possessor  of  certain  information.  Un¬ 
less  others  fulfill  my  qualifications  I  will 
deny  it  to  them.” 

He  is  denying  free  access  to  public  in¬ 
formation  to  Communists.  He  is  danger¬ 
ously  near  to  denying  Communist  organs 
the  right  to  publish.  And  he  is  actually 
ignoring  the  fact  that  he  is  not  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  any  information  but  merely  the 
guardian  of  public  records  available  by 
law  and  precedent  to  the  press.  He  is 
forgetting  that  the  nature  of  his  Job  does 
not  entitle  him  to  impose  qualifications 
cn  the  press.  In  fact,  the  Constitution 
forbids  it. 

We  dislike  giving  Communists,  or  other 
enemies  of  our  country,  the  opportunity 
of  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  a  free  press. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  loyal  American 
refusing  to  avow  loyalty  voluntarily.  And 
yet,  it  is  probable  that  many  Communists 
would  not  hesitate  to  perjure  themselves 
by  signing  such  an  oath  if  they  considered 
it  to  the  advantage  of  their  cause  to  do 
so. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  there¬ 
fore,  the  commissioner’s  idea  is  all  wet. 

However,  there  are  too  many  ideals  and 
principles  involved  to  permit  this  police 
authority  to  usurp  such  power  by  this 
action  even  if  it  were  practical  of  appli* 
cation.  To  name  only  a  few:  a  policeman 
has  no  right  to  tell  a  newspaper  who  its 
police  reporter  should  be;  he  has  no  right 
to  discriminate  between  reporters;  if  he 
has  knowledge  (as  intimated  by  him)  of 


Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law?  It  was 
ailded  because  of  transfcres.-^ions,  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made; 
and  it  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hands 
of  a  mediator.— Galatians  III;  19. 


illegal  acts  against  the  nation  he  should 
call  in  the  federal  authorities;  and  if  there 
are  areas  important  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense  in  which  security  is  doubtful  he 
should  discuss  that  also  with  federal 
authorities. 

The  Detroit  loyalty  oath  proposal  Ls 
fraught  with  so  many  perils  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  free  institutions  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  newspapers  there  and  elsewhere 
should  get  excited  about  it  and  take  steps 
to  have  it  withdrawn. 


9  MILLION  DOLLARS 

THE  ITU'S  Typographical  Journal  con¬ 
tinues  the  buildup  to  induce  members 
to  continue  the  defense  assessment. 

It  also  reveals  defense  expenditures  of 
more  than  9  million  dollars  during  1948. 

Nine  million  dollars  for  what?  How 
many  ITU  members  have  asked  themselves 
that  question  about  the  money  that  has 
come  out  of  their  pay  envelopes  every 
w’eek? 

More  than  six  million  went  to  pay  strike 
benefits  in  Chicago  where  the  union  has 
been  on  strike  against  5  papers  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  other  three  million  has 
gone  to  support  strikers  on  45  newspapers 
in  30  other  cities — not  to  mention  legal 
fees  and  court  costs,  etc.  Some  of  those 
strikes  go  back  over  two  and  three  years. 
And  every  one  of  the  50  newspapers  is 
now  publishing  without  benefit  of  ITU. 
Most  of  them  are  doing  it  so  well,  for 
example,  the  Chicago  papers  carried  2  mil¬ 
lion  more  lines  of  advertising  without 
printers  in  1948  than  they  did  with  print¬ 
ers  in  1947. 

It  has  been  the  pugnacious  and  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude  of  ITU  officers  that  has 
put  all  ITU  members  in  this  position.  They 
are  pouring  millions  down  the  drain  at¬ 
tempting  to  salvage  the  union  with  one 
hand  and  tearing  it  asunder  by  idiotic 
policies  with  the  other  hand.  And  this 
Ls  not  to  mention  the  half-million  dollars 
set  aside  for  newsprint  and  machinery 
which  the  international  officers  intend  to 
use  for  retaliation  in  some  cities. 

The  strike  assessment.  Just  like  the  earl¬ 
ier  no-contract  policy,  was  sold  to  ITU 
members  on  the  ground  it  was  necessary 
to  save  the  union.  Perhaps  the  members 
will  wake  up  soon  to  observe  the  self- 
destruction  brought  about  by  their  irre¬ 
sponsible  leaders. 


GUILD  AND  NEWSPRINT 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  GUILD 

is  to  be  commended  for  its  farsighted 
interest  in  the  stability  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  Albeit  not  without  a  selfish 
niotive,  readily  confessed,  the  Guild  has 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  situation  and  its  possible  effects  on 
future  newspapers. 

It  has  collected  a  mass  of  statistics  and 
it  concludes  that  the  existence  of  a  free 
and  democratic  press  “is  currently  im¬ 
periled  by  newsprint  supply  factors."  It 
charges  the  shortage  of  paper  has  been 
responsible  for  contraction  in  the  indus¬ 
try;  it  further  charges  price  fixing  upon 
the  part  of  the  producers;  and  it  charges 
laxity  on  the  part  of  publishers  in  taking 
steps  for  a  plentiful  and  cheap  supply. 

Although  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Guild 
take  this  interest  in  its  industry,  we  can’t 
accept  all  of  Its  conclusions.  Nor  can  we 
agree  with  all  its  recommendations. 

The  report  suggests  the  supply  problem 
could  be  greatly  eased  by  development 
of  a  newsprint  industry  in  Alaska.  It 
probably  could.  But  the  guild  is  at  the 
same  time  complaining  about  the  shortage 
and  "the  disproportionate  share  of  news¬ 
paper  revenues  being  extracted  by  the 
newsprint  suppliers,”  and  it  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  price  of  Alaskan  newsprint 
would  be  higher  than  what  is  now  paid 
for  Canadian  newsprint. 

The  Guild  study  suggests  the  initiative 
for  developing  Alaskan  paper  resources 
and  coping  with  the  price  and  distribution 
problems  should  come  from  an  American 
counterpart  of  the  British  Newsprint  Sup¬ 
ply  Company.  “If  it  does  not  come  from 
the  cooperative  action  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  it  is  not  likely  to  develop  from 
any  source.”  the  Guild  states.  But  there 
is  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  U.  S. 
publishers  in  the  South  cooperatively  have 
been  responsible  for  building  the  Lufkin 
and  the  Coosa  River  mills.  Nor  is  there 
any  mention  of  the  fact  that  an  Alaskan 
mill  would  cost  almost  twice  what  the 
Coosa  River  mill  is  costing. 

And  all  the  time  the  Guild  report  is 
talking  about  the  Canadian  newsprint 
“monopoly”  there  is  no  recognition  of  the 
potent  monopoly  a  Newsprint  Supply 
Company  would  form  in  purchasing  and 
distribution.  Such  a  company  would  have 
to  be  licensed  by  government  as  it  is  in 
Britain,  in  order  to  get  around  the  anti¬ 
trust  law’s.  And  we,  for  one,  will  be  just 
as  happy  to  keep  the  government  away 
from  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
newsprint  for  our  free  press.  That  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  abus^  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Nevertheless,  the  Guild  gets  “A”  for 
Effort  in  this  attempt  to  assist  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  one  of  its  basic  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign — and  one 
that  we  hope  will  continue  to  develop  in 
the  Guild  and  with  other  unions — to  have 
the  newspaper  workers  themselves  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  of  their  industry. 

We  have  said  here  so  many  times— 
the  security  of  everyone  in  the  industry 
depends  on  the  economic  stability  and  the 
future  security  of  the  industry  itself. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


MAJ.  JOHN  BASSETT,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gazette  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  Mrs. 
Bassett  entertained  at  dinner 
Jan.  21  in  honor  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Anthony  Eden  and  Commander 
Allan  Noble.  D.S.O.,  D.S.C., 

MP.  for  Chelsea.  England,  who 
are  crossing  Canada  on  their 
way  to  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  guest  lec¬ 
turer  on  American  literature  at 
Northwestern  University.  Jan. 
25.  He  discussed  the  value  of 
the  study  of  American  letters. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade,  and  Billy 
Rose,  Bell  Syndicate,  visited 
President  Peron  in  Buenos  Aires 
last  week. 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  J.  Lynett  and  Miss 
Euzebeth  Lynett,  owners  and 
publishers  of  the  Scranton  ( Pa. ) 
Times,  gave  their  annual  holi¬ 
day  party  for  employes  and 
their  wives  recently  at  the  Hotel 
Casey,  Scranton. 

JULiEN  C.  Gingras,  for  12 
years  with  the  Superior  ( Wis. ) 
Evening  Telegram,  has  become 
publisher  of  the  Sawyer  County 
Record  at  Hayward,  Wis.  Gor¬ 
don  Halverson,  who  has  been 
managing  the  Record  since 
Nov.  1,  1948,  plans  to  join  a 
West  Coast  radio  and  newspaper 
group. 

William  Prescott  Allen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laredo  ( Tex. ) 
Times,  will  receive  a  medal  in 
March  from  Mexico’s  Period- 
istas  Unidas  de  America 
(United  Newspapermen  of 
America)  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  tightening  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  Mexicans 
and  Americans. 


On  The  Business  Side 


Toronto,  Ont.,  for  32  years,  last 
week  was  named  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  paper  adminis¬ 
trator  during  the  war  in  the 
Canadian  War-time  Prices  and 
Trade  Board. 

Robert  T.  Tate  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  marketing 
studies  of  US.  News  &  World 
Report.  He  has  held  sales  plan¬ 
ning  management  posts  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Curtis  Pubiishing  Co. 
and  more  recently  was  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Travel  mag¬ 
azine. 

Edward  D.  Madde.n,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  and  Mrs.  Madden  are  on 
a  three-week  vacation  trip  to 
Havana,  Cuba. 

A.  C.  Ater,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat.  He 
had  been  business  manager  of 
the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram. 

Elliott  L.  Higgins  has  been 
boosted  from  advertising  staffer 
to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sherman  Democrat,  succeeding 
Hal  C.  Miller,  who  resigned. 

M.  C.  Petersen,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Dodge  City 
(la.)  Globe,  has  become  presi¬ 
dent  of  High  Plains  Advertising 
Agency  in  Dodge  City. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


KERMIT  K.  KINGSBURY,  day 
city  editor,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  and 
Charles  E.  Cur¬ 
rier,  night  city 
editor,  becomes 
a  "roving  re¬ 
porter.”  New 
city  desk  assis¬ 
tants  are  A. 

Alfred  Marcel¬ 
lo,  E.  Raymond 
La  Rocque  and 
William  R.  De 
Bourke.  Kings¬ 
bury  joined  the 
Telegram  in  . 

193  7,  after  Kingsbury 
working  on  the  Boston  Globe 
and  AP,  and  went  on  the  city 
desk  in  1942. 


W' 


CLEM  YOUNG,  a  member  of 

the  New  York  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  given  charge 
of  automotive  advertising  for 
the  paper.  At  one  time  he  was 
with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald. 

Reginald  M.  Cleveland  has 
!  been  placed  in  charge  of  insti¬ 
tutional  and  industrial  advertis- 
I  ing  for  the  New  York  Times. 

James  A.  Christensen,  for 
many  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Geneva  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times,  has  transferred  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
newspaper  for  reasons  of  his 
health. 

Kenneth  Lawrence  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Lake  County 
(Ore.)  Examiner-Tribune,  a 
weekly,  as  advertising  manager. 
He  was  with  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 

;  Register-Guard  for  16  years  be- 
I  lore  his  most  recent  job,  which 
I  was  with  Simon  and  Smith  ad- 
l  vertising  in  Portland. 

I  A.  P.  Jewett,  who  has  been 
I  with  Provincial  Papers,  Ltd., 
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Thomas  G.  Brennan,  Jr.,  staff 
reporter  on  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram.  will  leave  Feb.  1  to  study 
at  Columbia  University.  He 
will  be  replaced  by  Robert  H. 
Morrison,  Harvard  graduate. 

Miss  Ebba  M.  Janson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laconia  (N.  H.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Glencliff  State  sana¬ 
torium. 

Walter  T.  Brown,  former 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
Bureau  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  executive  secretary  to 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  has 
become  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Empire  State  Association 
of  Commerce. 

Bill  Mauldin,  cartoonist  for 
the  New  York  Star  and  widely 
known  for  his  “Willie  and  Joe” 
cartoons  of  World  War  II,  has 
been  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  to 
do  a  series  of  cartoons  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “the  new  army,”  which 
the  paper  is  syndicating. 

J.  Arthur  Vallee,  Utica 

■  January  29,  1949 


Class  Paper 

W.  Carl  Sprout,  managing  editor, 
and  Thomas  M.  Malia,  right,  re¬ 
porter.  oi  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
coach  high  school  correspondents 
of  “The  Schools  Report,”  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Patriot  and  Evening 
News. 


(  N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Utica  Newspaper  Guild. 

Joe  Wurzel.  editor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Associated  Press,  Ltd., 
picture  and  feature  service  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  AP,  resigned  to  fill 
the  newly-created  executive  po¬ 
sition  of  picture  editor  on  Look 
magazine.  In  1926  he  became 
director  in  London  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  picture  syn¬ 
dicate;  later  supervised  picture 
gathering  and  sales  activities 
for  AP  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  of  Europe  for  14  years. 
Since  returning  to  New  York  in 
1945.  he  has  handled  adminis¬ 
trative  affairs  of  pictures  and 
supplementary  services  in  the 
foreign  field. 

Francis  W.  Dunn,  former 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Times  sports 
staffer,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  Ni¬ 


agara  Falls,  which  he  joined 
in  1943. 

Peter  Ehlers,  once  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  reporter,  and  re¬ 
cently  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  copy  reader,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Time  magazine, 
writing  in  the  international- 
foreign  news  and  Russian  desk 
sections 

Robert  Spiers  Benjamin,  for¬ 
mer  Time  correspondent  in  Bu^ 
nos  Aires,  left  New  York  this 
week  for  Mexico  City,  where  he 
will  be  chief  of  Time’s  bureau, 
replacing  John  Stanton,  who 
transfers  to  the  Paris  bureau. 

Gerson  H.  (  “Lefty”  )  Lush, 
State  House  correspondent  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Le^slative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association. 

Thomas  P.  Snyder,  Harris¬ 
burg  state  house  correspondent 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  and  Mrs.  Snyder,  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 

J.  H.arold  Brislin,  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Scranton  News¬ 
paper  Guild  chapter. 

Jerry  Gallagher  has  left  the 
Stroudsburg  ( Pa. )  Daily  Rec<nd 
to  edit  a  new  weekly  which 
will  begin  publication  in  Sham- 
okin.  Pa.,  in  the  late  spring. 

John  D.  Hunt,  until  recently 
with  United  Press  in  New  York 
City,  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald. 
He  replaced  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Fleshman,  who  resigned  to  run 
a  clothing  store  in  Pontiac,  Ill. 

Robert  P.  Connelly  replaced 
Sidney  Weinthaub  as  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Beckley  Post- 
Herald  when  the  latter  resigned 
to  join  the  Foreign  Service  di¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Department. 

State  Sen.  Eugene  L.  Scott, 
regional  news  director  of  the 
Beckley  Post-Herald,  is  current¬ 
ly  attending  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  and  Mrs.  Scott  has  taken 
over  his  duties  temporarily. 

( Continued  on  page  34 ) 


I  HI  NABOR  —  want  an  ABC  booster? 

Olin  Miller’s  HI 
NABOR  WOOS —  and 
wows —  readers  with 
a  grass-roots  epigram 
on  some  universal  top¬ 
ic,  plus  spot  art  .  .  . 
all  in  a  25-line  pack¬ 
age,  6  times  weekly. 
It’s  as  neighborly,  as 
appealing,  and  as  typically-American  as  the  humor 
of  Will  Rogers.  And  to  give  small  “filler”  space  big 
feature  appeal,  use  “Paragraphically  Speaking — ” 
Miller’s  50  weekly,  pungent  paragraphs  on  today’s 
world  as  seen  by  the  Sage  of  Main  Street. 


Wire  today 
for  proofs! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

^211  W.  WACKCR  O* 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  33 

Ted  G.  McDowell,  editor, 
Beckley  Post-Herald,  is  recuper¬ 
ating  at  his  home  from  a  recent 
heart  attack,  and  expects  to  be 
at  his  desk  early  in  February. 

Bernard  Edward  Fergus  has 
assumed  duties  as  editor  of  the 
Niles  (O. )  Daily  Times.  A  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  for  the 
paper,  he  had  also  been  with  the 
Warren  (0.1  Tribune  and  San 
Gabriel  (Calif.)  Press-Times. 

Lloyd  F.  Kusch,  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder  edi¬ 
torial  department  staffer  has 
been  appointed  to  the  city  plan¬ 
ning  commission. 

Al  Cotton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen 
Patriot,  and  Mrs.  Cotton  are  the 
parents  of  a  new  baby  boy. 
Mrs.  Cotton  is  the  former 
Martha  Lamoreaux,  once  a  Cit¬ 
izen  Patriot  staffer. 

Herman  P.  Lochner,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  (Wis. ) 
Capital  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  recently. 

Gabe  Parks  has  resigned  as 
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night  picture  editor  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  to 
study  in  Mexico. 

Peter  B.  Woolley,  who  served 
on  Yank,  the  Army  newspaper, 
during  the  war,  has  leas^  the 
Midvale  (Utah)  Sentinel  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Bar- 
rows.  A  native  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Woolley  also  is  Rocky 
Mountain  representative  for 
General  Features  Corp. 

George  Alden,  until  recently 
news  editor  of  radio  station 
KWBW,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  has 
joined  the  Hutchinson  News- 
Herald  and  its  broadcasting 
station,  KIMiV-FM.  He  has 
worked  on  the  Salina  (Kan.) 
Journal  and  Lyons  (Kan.)  Daily 
News. 

Pearl  Leighty,  society  editor 
of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News 
Herald,  is  retiring  this  month 
after  40  years  with  the  paper. 
Employes  of  the  paper  paid 
tribute  to  her  at  a  dinner 
Jan.  16. 

Whitley  Austin  resigned  from, 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Hutchinson  News  Herald  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Salina 
(Kan.)  Journal. 

Mrs.  Jetta  Steeg,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
school  and  college  bureau,  re¬ 
tired  after  32  years  with  the 
paper. 

Kenneth  A.  Barnette,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Barnette 
(nee  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher), 
formerly  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
staff  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  ANPA.  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Dec.  27. 

C.  Fred  Scrimsher.  formerly 
on  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
staff  and  now  editor, of  Schenley 
News,  house  organ  of  Schenley 
Industries,  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Association  of  Industrial  Edi¬ 
tors. 

T.  Curtis  Vinson,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brownsi'ille  (Tex.) 
Herald,  is  now  editor  of  the 
Alice  (Tex.)  Daily  Echo. 

James  H.  Scott  has  been 
boosted  from  wire  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American,  replacing  Jon  Ford, 
who  recently  joined  a  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  paper.  Tom  Steph 
and  Brad  Carlisle  came  to  the 
American  from  the  Borger 
(Tex.)  Herald — Steph  as  wire 
editor:  Carlisle  as  city  editor. 
Thomas  H.  Smith  came  from 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
to  be  oil  editor — former  oil  edi¬ 
tor  C.  J.  Bradford  was  drafted. 
And  Richard  S.  Snider  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  paper. 

Roger  A.  Valdes  has  become 
news  editor  of  the  Liberty 
(Tex.)  Vindicator,  a  weekly, 
succeeding  Walter  A.  Guild, 
who  took  a  similar  job  with  the 
Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress. 

E.  Y.  McNamara,  who  has 
been  with  the  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Post-Tribune  and  News 
for  the  past  six  months,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Kelly,  Zahrndt  and  Kelly, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis  advertising 
agency. 

Ed  Mohr,  former  announcer 
for  WJJJ  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
has  joined  the  Alabama  Journal 
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copy  rim.  He  succeeds  Paris  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Clark,  who  went  into  Officer  after  a  tour  of  employment  in 
Candidate  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Chicago. 

George  Keyzers  has  resigned 
Arthur  N.  Morgan,  veteran  as  managing  editor  of  the  Hunt- 
city  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  ington  Park  (Calif.)  Signal  to 
Mexican,  is  new  president  of  join  the  Pasadena  Independent. 
the  Santa  Fe  Press  Club.  John  Dennis,  city  editor,  be- 

Maurice  Savage  has  been  comes  managing  editor  of  the 
boosted  from  military  news  re-  Signal. 

porter  to  movie  and  radio  edi-  Clifford  G.  Massoth,  former 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Minnesota  newspaperman  and 
Union.  onetime  United  Press  and  Asso- 

Mrs.  Gerry  Turpin,  in  the  dated  Press  representative  in 
women’s  department  of  the  Brazil,  is  the  new  editor  of 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News -Press  Illinois  Central  Magazine,  em- 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  P^oye  publication  of  the  Illinois 
upped  to  associate  women’s  edi-  Railroad, 
tor.  She  is  former  society  edi-  ■ 

SNPA  Committee 

aleene  Barnes  has  joined  Appointments  Made 
the  women’s  department  of  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  —  Ap- 
Glendale  News-Press.  pointments  to  committees  of  the 

Harold  N.  Hubbard  has  been  Southern  Newspaper  Publish- 
named  assistant  managing  edi-  ers  Association  have  been  made 
tor  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  by  President  Oveta  Culp  Hobby 
Citizen-News,  and  Pat  Sulli-  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
VAN,  formerly  of  Seattle  (Wash.)  Chairmen  and  vicechairmen  are: 
Post-Intelligencer,  is  new  assis-  Advertising— Aubrey  F.  Murray, 

tant  in  women’s  department.  Orleans  (I-a.)  Ti^s  Pi^yune.  and  Sm 

_ _  Bloom,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Ttmes-Hcrald. 

Dick  Reynolds  has  left  the  Business — ^John  Dana  Wise,  Hick- 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-  mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  &  Times  Dis- 
News  copy  desk  for  a  rewrite  patch,  and  G.  L.  Mims,  Houston  (Tex.) 
job  at  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  ‘^'cireulation  -  Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta 
News.  (Ca.)  Journal,  and  Robert  J.  Sudderth, 

Chris  Clausen,  general  as-  Bingham.  LouisvUU 

Signm6nt  reporter  St  the  I-»OS  (Ky.)  Courier -Journat  and  Times,  and 
Angeles  Daily  News,  has  re-  ilwlding  Carter,  Greenville  (Miss.) 
signed  to  accept  a  similar  posi-  .^^"fot^ot  jimes. 

tion  with  the  Los  Angeles  Inde- 

pendent,  free  shopper  published  Hall,  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent 
by  the  Henry  Luce-James  Par-  and  Mail. 
ton  organization. 

D  a «»  p  1  nun  eun^unn  ^S.  C.)  iteToid,  and  C.  Bartlcttf 

Ray  Prrr  has  r^lgn^  from  Jtllami  (Okla.)  News-Record. 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  to  Schools  of  journalism— Holt  McPher 
accept  a  position  with  the  Haiti-  ^'>n,  Shelby  (X.  C.)  Star  and  Louis 
more  (Md.)  Sun.  News-Vtr- 

HersCHELL  BlewETT  and  Lynn  Newsnrint^Austin  V.  tVood,  Wheel- 
Rogers,  automobile  editors  of  ing  (W.  Va.)  intelligencer  &  News- 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  f ^  iBrich,  St.  Peters- 
and  the  Times,  respectively,  re-  '"'Ksta^-^rH^l'McD.  Puckette.  Chat- 
cently  were  guests  of  the  motor  tanooga  Times,  and  M.  R.  Ashworth, 
industry  at  a  testimonial  dinner  Columbus  (Ga.\  Ledgjn-Enquirer. 
marking  25  years  of  service  to  w  i 

Chorlottc  (N.  C.Q  News.  and  W.  j. 
automotiw  and  allied  fields.  Ilearin.  Jr.,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Regts- 
Gene  Cowles  has  rejoined  ter. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Reporters  at  Columbia 
Take  Photo  Courses 

By  lames  L.  Collings 


COLUMBIA  University's  Grad-  into  this  type  of  work  upon  ^ 

uate  School  of  Journalism  for  graduation.  They  both  teach 
10  years  has  been  teaching  its  one  day  a  week. 
repKjrtorial  students  what  many  The  facilities  are  not  elabo- 
of  the  problems  of  the  photog-  rate  or  extensive,  but  they  are 
rapher  are.  adequate.  There  are  two  dark- 

It  is  time  now  that  the  story  rooms,  one  of  w’hich  is  used 

be  told.  during  the  week  by  the  staff 

In  1939-  the  journalism  school  photographer  with  the  univer- 
decided  to  include  in  its  thor-  sitys  department  of  public  re- 
ough  editorial  scheduling  some  lations.  And  there  are  two  en-  p  ^  ,  2.  '  ,  •  V 
material  on  news  photography,  largers  and  one  dryer.  Anthnr  *^^**’fh 

That  was  done,  and  today  the  Altogether,  the  school  is  do-  nailu  News  a 
course  is  known  as  Journalisni  ing  a  splendid  job  of  fostering  aicQ  of  the  Dai 
204  and  pertoins  to  advanc^  cooperation  and  understanding 

rejwrting  and  newspaper  pro-  between  the  first  cousins  of  the  d:„v,*  F 

*  newspaper  business -the  re-  ^ 

^ere  IS  certainly  no  pretense  porter  and  the  photographer.  A  ROUTINE 
made  by  the  school  and  its  staff  t'  &  t'  Roger  Wrer 

about  covering  press  photogra-  riitl*>r's  Rrnwnio  i Calif.)  Union 

phy  completely,  or  that  its  65  ®  urowme  finally  turned  « 

students  will  forsake  the  edi-  JOAN  CUTLER  of  the  Pough-  those  rarities  i 
torial  side  for  photography  as  a  keepsie  (N.  Y. )  New  Yorker  a  right  time  & 
direct  result  of  the  “exposure”  has  a  fondness  for  her  Brownie  bination, 
to  films  and  bulbs  and  meters  now,  for  it  has  Such  combii 

and  chemicals  and  darkrooms.  won  her  a  _||||||||||_||||^_ 

Actually,  in  the  10  years  the  creditline  and  a  He  was  assif 

photo  seminar  has  been  con-  $25  prize.  tures  of  a  40-f( 

ducted,  there  has  been  only  one  Miss  Cutler,  tion  for  a  new 

girl  out  of  the  650  graduates  reporter,  used  ■  he  got  set  for 

who  has  been  won  over  to  news  her  camera  re-  11  small  slide  of 

photography  and  gone  out  of  cently  to  cover  ^  poured  into  tl 

there  to  make  a  living  with  a  a  fire  near  her  workers  scram 

camera.  home.  News  Ed-  ^  j  points. 

“Columbia,”  explained  a  jour-  itor  Charles  \  I  Roger  moved 

nalism  professor,  “has  never  Murray  used  ^  I  quickly,  a  larg 

gone  in  for  news  photography  one  of  her  pic-  \  \,  All  but  one  of 

as  a  full  sequence,  or  course,  tures  the  same  the  avalanche, 

because  of  the  terms  of  the  night  on  page  Cutler  buried  up  to 

Pulitzer  will  (which  didn’t  one,  four  col-  diately.  with 

mention  photography,  but  did  umns  wide.  hands  showing, 

mention  that  it  was  not  desir-  The  $25  award  came  after  it  While  the  wc 
able  to  devote  courses  to  tech-  was  announced  in  the  S.N.I.  risked  injury 

nical  subjects)  and  because  of  Home  News  (Speidel  News-  out.  Roger  got  ! 
the  feeling  here  that  the  school  papers,  Inc.)  that  “Miss  Cutler’s  of  pictures.  Hii 

can  operate  best  on  a  limited  picture  was  not  the  best  in  a  pictures  in  a 

curriculum  stressing  preparation  Speidel  newspaper.  But  the  first-person  stor 

for  reporting  and  Siting.  fact  that  it  was  taken  by  a  rapher. 

Don't  Plan  Expansion  girl  reporter  outside  of 

..T_  _  .  ^  working  hours  and  with  a  cheap  Fish  Storv 

There  are  no  immediate  camera  while  the  story  was  hap-  THE  MURRAY 
plans  for  a  serrate  and  com-  pening  made  it  the  outstanding  had  their  fil 
plete  news  photography  depart-  picture  of  the  month.”  while. 

i  j  •  i  Joan  is  wondering  what  she  Thev  are  b 

to  do  IS  to  give  could  do  with  a  Speed  Graphic.  Florida  when 
our  student  reporters  a  working  ^  ^ 

knowledge  of  a  camera  (Speed  PRnin  r*nn»oe»  ao  ° 

Graphic;  the  school  owns  three )  Photo  Contest  50-pound, 

and  to  instill  come  sort  of  pic-  MORE  and  more,  it’s  becoming 
ture  judgment.”  apparent  that  news  photogra-  oarracuaai 

Equally  important,  the  pro-  phers  are  winning  most  of  the  p, 
fessor  agreed,  was  the  apprecia-  prizes  in  photo  contests.  This  •-  hutter  Shorn 
tion  the  students  get  of  the  is  especially  stressed  in  the  ACME  NEWS! 
problems  of  the  average  camera-  Graflex  Photo  Contest,  in  which  reaus  in  At 

man  on  the  street.  four  of  the  six  top  awards  have  Dallas.  Tex.,  an 

“However,”  the  professor  said,  gone  to  newsmen.  new  and  moder 

“some  of  them  leave  here  for  Five  other  news  photogra-  lanta  Acme  is 
papers  where  they  can  work  phers  took  honor  awards  in  the  new  Atlanta  J 
as  reporter-photographer.”  professional  class  and  another  and  the  Dallai 

The  courses  are  taught  by  placed  in  the  color  class.  The  the  Norman  bi 
Bill  Eckenberg,  New  York  10  press  winners  got  $1,200  prize  Honeycutt  hea< 
Times  staffer,  and  Dick  Cran-  money.  Harold  Gully  D 

dell,  picture  editor  of  the  New  The  professional  class  was  di-  Charles  Y.  ( 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Bill  han-  vided  into  feature  and  action  on  the  Memphi 
dies  the  technical  side  and  Dick  classes.  Joe  Linhoff  of  the  mercial  Appeal 
all  classes  on  picture  editing.  Minneapolis  Star  won  $350  in  pointed  film  dir 
Bill  says  that  many  of  the  the  feature  section  with  his  the  Appeal’s  te 
students  are  promising  and  do  “Livability  Zero”  (snowstorm  He  succeeds  Mi 
fine  work.  Dick  believes  that  scene).  Third  prize  in  this  class  Arthur  C.  Jar 
through  his  course  on  picture  went  to  Robert  Mackay  of  the  a  member  of  th 
editing,  layout  and  handling  of  Chicago  Tribune  for  his  picture  the  old  Philade 
pictures,  the  students  are  made  of  a  cross-eyed  feline — “Cock-  now  with  the  < 
more  picture  -  conscious.  And  Eyed  Kitty.”  He  received  $100.  Courier-Post. 
many  of  them,  he  says,  are  led  Six  of  the  eight  prizes  in  the  Clyde  Wadde 


mEfnoRflnDum 


Atlanta,  Ca., 


In  Competitive  Metropolitan  Points 


W.  S.  Kirkpatrick 


Brooks  Honeycutt,  Acme 


Thanks  to  Acme  Telephoto’s  speed  in  being 
first  to  lay  on  our  news  desk  a  print  of 
President  Truman  taking  the  oath,  we  were 
able  to  publish  a  picture  of  this  historic 
event  on  the  front  page  of  our  main  edition 
without  missing  our  deadline.  Had  we  not 
had  Acme,  we  could  not  have  made  this 
edition  with  the  inaugural  picture. 


Acme  telephoto  was  ahead  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  again  .  .  .  First  to  deliver  this  inaugural 
picture  to  metropolitan  dailies  like  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  Chicago  Daily  News,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  Detroit  News,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
others. 


Fast  action  and  thorough  advance  planning  gave 
TELEPHOTO  the  edge  on  this  big  story.  .Acme 


saved  important  minutes  that  meant  making 
earlier  editions  for  Telephoto-served  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

When  competition  is  keenest,  you  ean  rely  on 
ACME  TELEPHOTO  to  be  out  ahead  with  exclu¬ 
sive  newspictures  —  transmitted  simultaneously 
to  all  points  on  the  nationwide  Acme  Telephoto 
network. 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 
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PROMOTION 


Is  Management  Sold 
On  Promotion  Efiorts? 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Quito  Meeting  Off 

Quito.  Ecuador  —  The  Fifth 
Pan  American  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  planned  for  this  city  next 
month  has  been  postponed 
until  July  with  approval  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  of 


TWO  MATTERS  of  serious  con¬ 
cern  to  every  newspaper 
management  and  to  everyone 
engaged  in  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  have  occurred  within  re¬ 
cent  months,  the  more  serious, 
it  seems  to  us,  because  they 
apparently  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  many  who  should 
be  the  most  concerned. 

One  was  the  failure  of  the 
scheduled  Southern  regional 
conference  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  the  other  the  failure 
of  the  regional  conference 
scheduled  by  the  Western 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  use  the  word  “failure" 
not  to  mean  that  the  confer¬ 
ences  turned  out  badly.  The 
fact  is,  as  you  all  know,  that 
the  conferences  never  took 
place.  They  were  scheduled 
and  announced;  elaborate  and 
thorough  progranns  were  ar¬ 
ranged:  and  then  not  enough 
promotion  people  came  through 
with  reservations  to  make  it 
feasible  to  hold  the  conferences; 
so  they  were  cancelled. 

“The  meetings,"  as  Ed  Bayol, 
former  NNPA  president,  re¬ 
marked.  “were  given  the  full 
treatment  of  promotion.  Every¬ 
thing  came  through  but  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  losers,  of  course, 
are  the  newspapers  and  their 
promotion  men  who  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

The  failure  was  not  on  the 
part  of  those  who  worked  so 
hard  only  to  be  so  disappointed 
and  disillusioned.  Ed  Keller- 
hels  in  Nashville,  and  Bob 
Barkley  in  Memphis  had  a 
really  worth  while  meeting  set 
up.  Lee  Smith  in  Pasadena  and 
his  West  Coast  collaborators 
had  a  splendid  meeting  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
failures  with  the  success  of  the 
regional  meetings  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  in  New  England. 
Those  who  attended  the  Boston 
session,  run  by  Lyman  Armes, 
and  the  Grand  Rapids  session, 
run  by  Bob  Lampee,  were 
amply  rewarded  with  the  two 
big  things  you  can  get  at  a 
conference  of  this  kind,  help¬ 
ful  information  and  uplifting 
inspiration.  And  promotion 
men  who  were  there  still  talk 
about  the  value  of  the  earlier 
regional  meetings  at  Gary  and 
at  Columbus. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  these  fail¬ 
ures  upon  the  promotion  people 
who  failed  to  show  up.  although 
of  course  some  of  the  fault  nec¬ 
essarily  lies  with  them.  It  takes 
two  actions  to  get  a  guy  out 
to  a  convention.  One  is  his 
own  action  in  wanting  to  go. 
The  other  is  his  management’s 
action  in  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  go. 

It  is  difficult,  too.  to  lay  the-se 
failures  upon  the  NNPA.  which 


has  increasingly  in  recent  years 
provided  more  and  better  serv¬ 
ices  of  real  practical  value  to 
promotion  people.  Few  na¬ 
tional  groups  of  this  kind  pro¬ 
vide  any  better  service  to  their 
members  than  the  NNPA’s  Pro¬ 
motion  Notebook:  its  Research 
Notes;  its  Promotion  Exchange 
service:  its  stimulating  conven¬ 
tions,  both  national  and  re¬ 
gional. 

The  failure,  it  seems  to  us, 
lies  mostly  with  newspaper 
managements  who  are  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  NNPA 
and  its  regional  meetings  to 
make  their  promotion  dollar 
fully  effective.  Better  equipped 
promotion  people  will  certainly 
produce  better  promotion.  Bet¬ 
ter  equipped  promotion  people 
will  certainly  be  able  to  make 
better  use  of  their  promotion 
dollars.  And  when  you  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  promotion, 
you  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  sales  staff. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  that 
the  directors  of  NNPA  ought  to 
take  to  heart.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  this  that  every  promotion 
manager  should  take  to  heart. 
Before  promotion  can  be  fully 
effective,  before  promotion  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  fully  effective,  news¬ 
paper  management  must  be  sold 
on  it,  and  thoroughly  sold.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  you  and  your 
publisher  know  you’re  doing  a 
good  job.  Does  every  salesman 
on  your  paper's  staff  know  it 
too? 

Calendars 

QUERIES  come  in  from  time  to 

time  about  the  effectiveness 
of  calendars  as  promotion. 
They  are,  of  course,  highly  ef¬ 
fective  bwause  of  their  useful¬ 
ness:  they  provide  a  display  of 
your  name  and  perhaps  some 
slogan  or  message  for  a  full 
year. 

But  this  is  an  effectivene.ss 
that  lies  in  a  somewhat  vague 
area,  the  effectiveness  of  the* 
reminder.  It  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  promotion  budget 
and  what  it  is  required  to  do 
whether  it  can  afford  the  not 
inconsiderable  expense  of  such 
reminder  material. 

The  smart  thing  to  do  with 
calendars,  it  seems  to  us.  is  to 
make  them  a  part  of  a  larger 
promotional  effort.  That’s  what 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  does 
with  its  annual  student-art  cal¬ 
endar.  Promotion  Manager 
Court  Conlee  writes  of  this.  i 
“We  still  think  it  is  a  pretty 
good  promotion,"  and  we  heart¬ 
ily  agree. 

The  Journal’s  student-art  cal¬ 
endar  is  a  most  attractive  cal¬ 
endar.  This  is  important,  be¬ 
cause  people  will  not  hang  an 
unattractive  calendar.  It  re¬ 
produces  six  student  paintings 
in  full  color,  and  44  in  one  color 
and  in  miniature.  These  are  the 


Havana. 

Carlos  Mantilla,  director  of 
El  Comercio  and  chairman  of 
the  organizing  committee  here, 
stated  the  postponement  was 
requested  by  the  Guayaquil 
newspapermen  because  of 
February  climatic  conditions. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  the 
Congress  to  convene  on  July 
11. 


50  paintings  chosen  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges  as  the  best  of 
1,050  entered  in  the  paper’s 
fourth  annual  competition. 

Now,  you  see,  in  addition  to 
providing  an  attractive  calen¬ 
dar,  this  competition  provides 
an  effective  promotion  that  em¬ 
braces  pretty  much  the  whole 
state.  There  were  entries  in 
this  past  competition  from  67 
high  schools  in  Milwaukee  coun¬ 
ty  and  from  81  in  60  other 
counties. 

Pictures  of  the  six  major 
award  winners,  and  brief  bi¬ 
ographical  sketches,  are  print¬ 
ed  along  with  their  paintings. 
This  gives  the  calendar  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  that  is  extremely 
valuable. 

The  Journal’s  calendar  is  dis¬ 
tributed  mainly  by  its  carriers. 
Extra  calendars  are  distributed 
at  cost.  What  could  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  promotion  is  thereby 
helped  toward  self-liquidation. 

Another  valuable  calendar  is 
the  one  issued  every  year  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  This 
contains  interesting  almanac  in¬ 
formation  for  each  date  which 
gives  the  calendar  practical 
value  for  the  retail  advertiser. 

In  the  Bag 

“TEST  TOWN.  U  S  A.,”  which  is 

what  South  Bend.  Ind.,  dubs 
itself,  again  spreads  the  facts 
and  figures  out  for  marketers 
to  see  in  another  excellent 
market  data  volume  produced 
by  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
Nothing  fancy  about  this  pro¬ 
duction,  but  Public  Relations 
Director  Clarence  Harding  has 
jammed  into  this  file-size  vol¬ 
ume  a  load  of  essential  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  market,  and 
about  the  Tribune.  Data  covers 
population,  income  and  buying 
power,  retail  sales,  newspaper 
and  magazine  circulation,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  distribution. 

Gary  ( Ind. )  Post-Tribune  is¬ 
sues  a  handy  file  folder  as  a 
market  guide  to  its  trading  area. 
Color  map  on  folder  front  is 
useful.  Folder  contains  excel¬ 
lent  summary  of  Gary  economic 
situation,  and  reprint  of  front 
page  of  paper  containing  speech 
by  Benjamin  Fairless,  U.S.  Steel 
president,  telling  about  his 
company’s  plans  that  help  as¬ 
sure  bright  economic  future  for 
Gary. 


Evans  Is  Host 
To  187  Aboard 
Inaugural  Train 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Publisher 
Silliman  Evans  scored  a  big  hit 
in  Tennessee  with  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  Train  that  took  187 
persons  to  Washington  for  the 
presidential  inauguration.  Gov. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Browning 
were  among  the  passengers. 

The  special  train  was  Evans’ 
idea.  Getting  up  out  of  a  sick 
bed  to  make  the  journey,  Evans 
was  congratulated  by  everyone 
aboard.  Evans  was  accompan¬ 
ied  by  his  physician. 

Through  special  arrangements, 
copies  of  the  Tennessean  were 
fiown  to  train  stops  along  the 
route  of  the  Special,  both  go 
ing  and  coming,  and  during 
stay  in  Washington. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  train  would  be  several  hours 
late  returning  to  Nashville,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  have 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  delivered  to  the  train  at 
Murfreesboro,  about  40  miles 
from  Nashville.  This  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  publisher. 

The  Tennessean  obtained  seats 
for  the  Inaugural  parade  oppo¬ 
site  the  President’s  reviewing 
stand  for  every  member  of  the 
party.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  tickets  to  the  Inaugu¬ 
ral  Ball  and  other  events.  The 
Special  was  parked  in  the 
Washington  railroad  yards  so 
that  passengers  could  live  on 
the  train. 

Members  of  the  Tennessean 
staff  on  the  trip  included  Silli¬ 
man  Evans,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
publisher;  Cokena  Harwell,  edi¬ 
tor:  Russell  Speights,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Charlie  Andrews, 
sa  es  promotion  director;  John 
Miller,  circulation  department 
and  Ed  Kellerhals,  promotion 
manager. 


Golden  Weddings 

THE  Lynn  (Mass.)  Evening 
Item  has  embarked  upon  a 
series  of  stories  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  saluting  reader^  who 
have  reached  the  half-century 
mark  in  marriage.  Ernest  W. 
Lawson,  publisher,  says  the 
project  intends  to  pay  tribute  to 
golden  anniversaries  and  to 
counteract  the  emphasis  some¬ 
times  placed  on  divorces. 

Correspondents'  Day 
CORRESPONDENTS  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  re¬ 
cently  received  special  atten¬ 
tion  when  the  management  got 
them  together  at  a  luncheon, 
guide-toured  them  through  the 
plant,  and  presented  each  with 
a  gift.  The  idea  also  made  the 
News’  social  pages. 

Developing  Audience 
YOUNG  readers  are  formed  im 
to  a  Comic  Weekly  club  by 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
aminer.  Membership  costs  a 
dime  for  which  joiners  receive 
membership  cards,  etc. 
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Bold  Condensed 


The  new  ATF  ti/pe  bp  Rilep 

Has  the  impact  without  blackness  and  compactness  without 
confusion  that  make  it  ideal  for  news  heads  and  display  lines, 
with  more  readability  and  "class”  than  many  former  favorites. 
Free  from  mannerisms,  but  sharp  and  modern.  Condensed,  but 
not  compressed;  skilfully  fitted;  exceptionally  open  in  counters; 
and  lower-case  large  for  its  body  size.  CONTACT  in  book  sizes, 
well  leaded,  in  not-too- great  masses,  offers  interesting  style, 
color,  and  mood.  Foundry  cast  in  sizes  8  to  84  point,  including 
the  useful  intermediate  size  42  point. 


The  Italics  are  smart  in  mass  or  display 


Contact  it  another  ATF  foce 
available  in  three-part  fonts 
.  .  .  caps,  lower-case,  and 
figures  in  separate  pack¬ 
ages.  Now  in  stock  at  your 
nearest  ATF  Branch.  Ask  for 
complete  specimen  sheets 
and  de  luxe  brochure  show* 
ing  this  fine  new  face  in  use. 


There  is  a  spiciness  to  the  sharp  contrast;  a  vivacity  in  the  bait-ends 
ot  some  tetters;  a  generat  air  of  squareness  and  forward  movement. 
Enough  sparhte  to  attract  rather  than  distract. . .  a  stight  degree  more 
width  than  the  corresponding  Roman . . .  remarhabtg  wide  counters,  of 
which  the  tow-sweeping  tower-case  e  is  typical  AH  these  are  features 
that  mahe  this  Itaiic  tess  a  mate  to  its  Roman  than  a  distinctive  body 
type  in  smaii  sizes,  a  distinguished  dispiag  type  in  targe  ones,  either 
regutar  or  reversed.  Foundry  cast  from  8  to  72  point,  with  speciai 
characters  f anted  separateig. 


American  Tppe  Founders 

200  Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey 

Rranches  in  Principal  Cities 
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^  m  m  a  Navy  News  (Guam)  was  a  well-  to  us  that  they  might  manufac 

i  N  g  I  ^  M  /  £  ^  ordered,  somewhat  routine  de-  ture  a  car  or  two  of  newsprint 

t  n  /i  L  I  /  J  .  velopment.  in  our  sizes  if  we  cared  to  try 

\/\y nCLL  I  wish  those  early  days  had  the  paper  out  on  our  machines 

U  been  days  of  efficiency  and  well-  We  were  very  glad  to  cooperate 

- ordered  routine.  They  were,  with  Champion  and  they  manu- 

Facsimile  in  Sweden  entire  business  district  of  actually,  days  of  confusion,  factored  for  us  60  tons  of  news- 

rn  fh«.  FHitnr-  At  thp  reniiect  ^^e  city  the  paper  was  to  serve  snafu  and  tension,  when  we  print  which  we  used  in  our  edi- 

nf  Mr  rari  Kroii0or  prfitor-  Just  bumed  to  the  ground.  didn’t  know  until  the  last  paper  tion  of  January  14th.  (E&P,  Jan 

in-phief  nf  the  ^tockh’nlm  Tid-  Spokesman  was  published  was  off  the  press  whether  we’d  22,  page  48.) 

I  his  to  send  voii  a  independently  oMhe  Review  for  be_able  to  publish  that  day. _  Chamoion  Paoer  Co.  has  nJ 


Facsimile  in  Sweden 


iiiiiaen  I  bev  to  send  vou  a  oi  me  «cvtcw  lui 

short  report  of  a  technical  event  ^ronbde^  competi- 

which  has  takch  place  h.ra,  >»g  «' 


facsimile  newspaper  in  Europe  cooperate  wlh 

was  undertaken  Friday  morn-  .'*'***‘"8  to  motors  and  lack  of  Paper  to  champion  because  we  woulc 

ing.  Jan.  7,  by  the  Stockholm-  ter^t  in  their  eastern  Wash*  mechanical  ^ilures  and  brea^  jij^g  ggg  them  put  in  a  news 
TlSnlnEenln /tockhoim  in  keen  ,'"1“"  *“  5,". "'hlr.Pta: 


three  years,  ^th  were  competi-  Everything  and  anything  that  jdea  of  continuing  to  manufat? 
tors  of  the  Chronide.  could  happen  to  a  newspaper  jure  newsprint,  at  least  for  the 

How  It  hap^ned  that  the  happened  to  that  one.  from  time  being.  Naturally  we  were 

/-kf  in.A  flrACmnian  \g/ArA  iMia-nAjH  v\v*ac4?  ... 


kkki  h  ioK  a  costly  modern  plant  in  with  home-made  parts  because  K""''  wV  had  absolutelv*^  n 

^ 


by  four  minutes.  The  transmis- 
sion  was  undertaken  from  the  P . ,  „„  p  Dvar 

head  office  of  Stockholm-Tidnin-  Spokesman-Rjuieu,. 

gen  to  a  receiver  which  was  ^  Spokane.  Wash, 

placed  in  a  show-window  in  the 

centre  of  Stockholm  where  peo-  n  i  r\  r* 

pie  could  look  at  the  result.  Early  Days  on  (xuam 
Emy  Ericsson,  TO  the  Editor:  Your  arl 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Martin  Sheridan  (E&I 
25,  1948,  page  22 )  sou 
The  Spokane  Story  though  establishment  ( 

TO  the  Editor:  Many  thanks 
for  the  mention  of  my  histori¬ 
cal  project  (E&P,  Jan.  15,  page 
38).  Writing  the  history  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  is  indeed  a  ' 
fascinating  project,  for  Spo-  ' 
kane’s  morning  paper  has  been  I 
close  to  the  news  sources  of  its  I 
field  from  the  time  Andrew  i 

Prichard,  first  discoverer  of  gold  m  w  ■ 

in  the  Coeur  d’Alenes.  empti^  ,  VwG  I* 

his  buckskin  poke  on  a  sheet 

of  quire  paper  in  Frank  Dal-  _ 

lam’s  newspaper  office  to  the  fAr  ^1 

day  when  a  plant  to  manufac-  Fwi  I 

ture  plutonium  for  the  atomic 
bomb  was  erected  in  the  field 
served  by  the  Spokesman-Re- 
view.  . 

But  I  hasten  to  correct  the  One  of  oi 

"!fnf Brown  was  interestinj 

one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Spokane  Chronicle."  The  Chron-  'lies  »»  t 

icle  was  founded  five  years  be-  down  the 

fore  Horace  T.  Brown  came  to 

Spokane  Falls  and  although  H.  ;  owners  ol 

T.  Brown  was  connected  with  ^ 

a  dozen  different  newspapers  in  money,  w 

his  lifetime,  the  Spokane  Chron-  tothecret 

icle  was  never  one  of  them.  ..  .  . 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  their  b( 

early-day  newspaperman  par-  Our  eff< 

ticipated  in  Sherman’s  march  .  , 

to  the  sea.  He  was  one  of  Kil-  rewarded 

{^trick’s  5.000  tough,  daring  liehtine  s( 

Union  horse  troopers  that  rode  "  “ 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  foot  .  a  life  ins 

soldiers  and  ravaged  the  coun-  Unnw  Mie 

try  as  the  army  advanced.  Know  exis 

Brown  set  type  on  the  Vir-  i  The  m< 

ginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  i  .  , 

Post,  credited  by  some  histor-  j  ceeds  of  ] 

ians  as  being  the  first  news-  '  times  as 

paper  in  Montana.  He  bought  „  . 

an  interest  in  the  Spokane  Falls  Usually  ii 

Review  in  1886.  three  years  holder  ns 

after  it  was  founded  by  Frank  ^ 

Dallam,  father  of  the  present 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Spokesman  -  Review.  Several  i 
months  after  Brown  sold  his 
.stock  in  the  Review,  a  control!-  | 
ing  interest  in  that  paper  was 
bought  by  Harvey  Scott  and  H. 

L.  Pittock  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  H.  T.  Brown  thought 
Spokane  Falls  ought  to  have  a 
"home-owned"  morning  daily. 

He  persuaded  some  Chicago 
newspapermen  to  go  into  the 
project  with  him,  and  they  es-  ' 
tablishod  the  Spokesman.  This 
was  not  a  bad  piece  of  sales-  i 

manship  in  view  of  the  fact  that  l  - - 


r  1  j  j  •  ^*lv.  if-  *  yyj.  presses, 

unfolded  in  the  history.  away. 

Ralph  E.  Dyar,  Seymour  E.  Francis.  ‘be  paper  is  not  as  good 

Spokesman- Review,  Armstrong-Schramm  Co.,  t  at  made  by  Southland  Mill 

Spokane.  Wash.  San  Diego,  Calif.  Lufkin,  still  we  feel  that  they 

did  turn  out  a  remarkable  sheet 

Early  Days  on  Guam  Champion  Newsprint  was'^theirlrs^  attemU*af  mat 

TO  the  Editor:  Your  article  by  TO  the  Editor:  Champion  ing  newsprint. 

Martin  Sheridan  (E&P,  Dec.  Paper  &  Fibre  Co.  here  in  G.  L.  Mims. 


away. 

Seymour  E.  Francis. 
Armstrong-Schramm  Co., 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Champion  Newsprint 


25,  1948,  page  22)  sounds  as  Houston  had  a  little  time  on  one 
though  establishment  of  the  of  their  machines  and  suggested 


G.  L.  Mims. 

Assistant  Business  Manager, 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Chronicle. 


We’re  always  searching 
for  missing  heirs 


One  of  our  more 
interesting  activ¬ 
ities  is  tracking 
down  the  rightful 
owners  of  sums  of 
money,  which  stand  on  our  books 
to  the  credit  of  “lost”  policyholders 
or  their  beneficiaries. 

Our  efforts  are  continually  being 
rewarded  by  the  pleasure  of  de¬ 
lighting  someone  with  money  from 
a  life  insurance  policy  he  didn’t 
know  existed. 

The  money  represents  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  policies  purchased  some¬ 
times  as  long  ago  as  fifty  years. 
Usually  in  these  cases  the  policy¬ 
holder  paid  his  premiums  for  a 


time,  and  then  for  one  reason  or 
another  converted  to  a  fully  paid 
policy  for  a  reduced  sum. 

In  the  course  of  time  our  contact 
with  him  is  broken,  our  letters  re¬ 
turned  marked  “not  known”,  and 
on  our  records  he  becomes  a  “lost” 
policyholder.  We’re  taking  every 
possible  step  to  minimize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lost  policyholders,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  search  for  these 
“missing  heirs”  who  must  be  traced 
from  state  to  state. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  SHOULD  BE  A 

‘‘Guided  Missile^^ 


The  usual  target  for  newspaper  promotion  is  the  man  who  ran  huy  newspaper 
advertising— or  the  Pian  who  has  some  dirert  or  indirect  influence  on  the  purchase 
of  newspaper  space.  Consequently,  when  you  are  addressing  advertising 
executives  with  a  sales  message,  ivhat  kind  is  as  important  as  how  many. 

Those  who  uTt'/e  advertising  .  .  .  those  who  illustrate  it  .  .  .  those  who  print  it  .  .  . 
those  who  sell  it  .  .  ,  all  these  mav  be  advertising  executives. 

BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  YOUR  TARGET. 

Those  active  in  radio,  television,  magazine  publishing,  lithography, 
direct-mail,  outdoor  signs  may  also  be  advertising  executives.  BUT  THEY 
ARE  NOT  YOUR  TARGET. 

Among  the  various  publications  which  invite  the  newspaper  publisher  to  buy 
promotion  space.  Editor  &  Pormsher— alone-  -is  exclusively 
devoted  to  newspaper  interests. 

The  only  reason  why  advertisers  and  agencies  subscribe  to  finnoK  &  Pcblwhlk  is  the  nial 
importance  of  keeping  posted  on  newspaper  campaigns,  newspaper  merchandising, 
newspaper  innovations,  newspaper  successes. 

That's  why  your  promotion  in  Editor  &  Publisher  becomes  a  "guided  missile."  You  get  Coverage 
IT  here  It  Counts.  .And,  because  Editor  &  Publisher  is  completely  for  and  about  newspapers, 
your  individual  sales-message  reaches  the  advertiser  with  greatly  magnified  impact  and  power. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Spot  Aeics  oj  .Itlvrrlisintt  and  ycnspapvr  Makiiifi 


1700  Times  Tower  Building 


New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


42d  Street  cmd  Broadway 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


TV  Sales  Drive  Is  On; 
ANA  Eyes  Radio  Rate 


By  Jerry  Walker 

TELEVISION'S  big  sales  appeal 

to  advertisers  was  turn^  on 
full  blast  this  week,  and  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  formed  a  special  Radio 
Committee  to  take  a  good  look 
at  aural  broadcasting  with  an 
eye  on  “an  equitable  rate  struc- 
tuce.” 

"The  need  for  such  a  group," 
ANA’S  chairman,  W.  N.  Con¬ 
nolly,  said,  “has  become  par¬ 
ticularly  marked  in  view  of  the 
situation  in  radio  today.  The 
rapid  developments  in  televi¬ 
sion,  for  instance,  make  the  need 
more  imperative  than  ever  for 
reliable  and  uniform  measure¬ 
ments  both  for  TV  and  AM.” 

$5,000,000  for  'Kitty' 

The  continuing  “raid"  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
other  networks’  top  talent — Bing 
Crosby.  Red  Skelton,  maybe  Oz- 
zie  &  Harriet,  and  others — was 
“hot  news"  again  this  week  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  other  activ¬ 
ity.  mainly  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  radio. 

In  one  breath,  CBS  announced 
it  had  just  borrowed  $5,000,000 
from  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  “in  view  of  possible  large 
expenditures  in  television  opera¬ 
tions.”  and  in  the  next  breath. 
CBS-TV  talked  to  a  roomful  of 
advertisers  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives  ( many  vicepresidents- 
come-lately  for  television )  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Fred  Allen’s  signofT  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  was  typical  of  the 
humor  rampant  in  Radio  City. 
“This  show,"  Allen  said,  “will 
be  on  the  same  network  at  the 
same  time  next  Sunday.  No 
other  comedian  can  make  the 
same  claim." 

It  was  becoming  clearer  to 
many  that  CBS,  with  its  luring 
of  Jack  Benny,  Amos  &  Andy, 
et  al,  looked  to  the  day  when 
the  AM  audience  would  be 
much  smaller  (74.000.000  sets  in 
working  order  today)  and  its 
stars  would  attract  the  bulk  of 
listeners.  No  one  would  argue 
much  either  with  the  view  that 
CBS  was  rounding  up  the  kind 
of  stars  who  could  shine  in 
video  as  well. 

’Plenty  of  Room  for  All' 

Appropriately.  CBS-TV  took 
over  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the 
Waldorf  for  several  days  of 
clinics  for  .ctation  executives, 
for  agency  officials,  and  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  participants 
heard: 

Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission — “Many  applicants  can 
start  construction  this  year,  es- 
pecial'y  in  cities  where  no  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  in  the 
present  VHF  band." 

Herbert  V.  Akerberc,  CBS 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sta¬ 
tion  relations — “There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  radio  and  television, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  in 


fact  all  media  in  our  growing 
economy.” 

David  Sutton.  CBS-TV  sales 
manager — “The  medium  has  be¬ 
come  so  attractive  that  several 
national  advertisers  are  show¬ 
ing  willingness  to  raise  ‘new 
money"  for  television.  In  one 
case,  the  client  has  informed  its 
agency  that  it  will  be  willing 
to  meet  one-third  of  its  tele¬ 
vision  billings  with  ’outside’ 
funds” 

The  pitch  in  selling  TV  was 
mostly  toward  this  “extra" 
money  on  the  ground  that  video 
is  selling  by  demonstration,  as 
much  as  it  is  advertising. 
George  Moskovics,  CBS-TV 
manager  of  sales  development, 
showed  agencymen  a  chart  of 
demonstration  costs,  and  TV,  of 
course,  looked  good.  Moskovics 
held  up  another  chart  showing 
off  TV  very  favorably  against 
the  cost  of  a  full-page  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

'Circulation  Costs' 

Television  “circulation  costs” 
are  dropping  rapidly — they’re 
down  around  $2.50  per  1.000 
now — the  agency  execs  were 
told.  TV  has  achieved  matur¬ 
ity  cost-wise,  drummed  CBS 
salesmen.  ( One  agency  time- 
buyer  wanted  to  know  when 
some  “real  measurements"  will 
be  available.) 

Next  they  flashed  the  latest 
ratings  of  current  video  offer¬ 
ings  and  several  CBS  shows 
stood  high.  It  was  mentioned, 
in  passing,  that  the  Ford  Thea¬ 
ter  requires  60  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  television,  as  against 
16  for  one-hour  aural  broad¬ 
casts.  Another  popular  show  has 
a  TV  crew  of  20.  whereas  it 
takes  three  on  AM. 

An  aeencv  man  asked:  "With 
costs  of  television  shows  run¬ 
ning  up  into  big  flgures.  is  it 
likely  that  many  advertisers 
will  be  willing  to  put  out  money 
for  shows  that  must  compete 
for  an  audience  against  the 
very  expensive  top-rating  shows? 
Is  it  true  right  now  that  some 
stations  don’t  have  any  audi¬ 
ence  when  a  high-rating  CBS 
show  is  on  the  screen?” 

The  experts  were  stumped. 
Frankly,  they  confessed,  they 
don’t  know  the  answers  yet. 
One  suggested,  however,  that 
TV  stations  might  have  to  spec¬ 
ialize.  Some  station  might  try 
to  attract  an  audience  with 
readings  from  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing.  (That’s  what  the  man  said.) 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  said  it 
was  setting  un  a  $1,000,000  sub¬ 
sidiary.  P  &  G  Productions.  Inc., 
to  hand’e  radio,  movie  and  tele¬ 
vision  activities,  in  conjunction 
with  agencies. 

On  the  New  England  circuit, 
FCC  Chairman  Coy  kept  telling 
ad  groups  that  broadcasters  who 
also  own  TV  stations  will  grad¬ 
ually  And  it  convenient  to  drop 


out  of  radio  because  “advertis¬ 
ers  don’t  like  to  spend  their 
money  with  an  organization 
operating  another  medium  de¬ 
signed  to  compete  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  which  they  believe  they’re 
paying  for.” 

Also  on  a  speaking  tour  was 
Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  former 
newspaper  advertising  man 
•  Gannett  Newspapers)  who  is 
Director  of  Advertising  in  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters.  Mitchell  is  out  to  sell 
radio  to  retailers. 

Mitchell,  who  has  been  shap¬ 
ing  up  the  All-Radio  Presenta¬ 
tion — a  movie  promoting  radio 
as  “the  leading  advertising  me¬ 
dium" — summ^  up  his  view¬ 
point  on  radio  v.  newspapers 
recently,  telling  E&P: 

“Radio  hasn’t  taken  a  nickel 
from  newspapers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  broadcasting  has  made 
the  public  more  advertising¬ 
conscious  with  the  result  that 
the  press  is  exposed  to  more 
new  accounts  and  heavier  ap¬ 
propriations  than  would  have 
been  if  the  ether  medium  hadn’t 
come  along.  Radio  has  widened 
the  consumer  market,  made  dis¬ 
tribution  more  economical  and 
as  a  result  gives  the  advertiser 
more  value  for  this  money  ali 
the  way  around.” 

On  the  local  level,  Mitchell 
contends  that  because  news¬ 
papers  don’t  circulate  as  dense- 
Iv  outside  of  their  own  imme¬ 
diate  trading  area,  they  can’t 
do  a  complete  job  for  many 
advertisers. 

Salesmen  Heard  From 

Into  the  radio  sales  fire  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
Station  Representatives  tossed 
a  log  from  a  special  meeting,  in 
♦he  form  of  a  resolution  dis¬ 
approving  of  “give-away"  pro¬ 
grams  involving  free  advertis¬ 
ing  for  non-sponsor  donors  of 
prizes. 

An  Iowa  time  salesman  wrote 
a  letter  to  Broadcasting  maga¬ 
zine  saying  the  broadcasters 
ought  to  quit  glorifying  the 
press  in  so  many  programs. 

“We.  as  salesmen,”  he  wrote, 
“are  selling  advertisers  time  by 
day  and  the  industry  is  selling 
newspapers  by  night.  Please 
give  us  poor  peddlers  a  break.” 
■ 

A  Correction 

Anchorage  (Alaska)  News 
changed  from  weekly  to  daily 
on  May  1.  1948,  not  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Times,  as  reported  in  E&P, 
Jan.  15.  The  Times,  a  daily  for 
34  years,  is  represented  by 
Alaska  Newspapers,  Seattle. 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Stereotype  ond  Composing 
Room  Equipment 


Daily  Presses 
For  Solution  oi 
Florida  Murders 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.— b* 
cause  Palm  Beach  county  hi 
had  seyen  unsolyed  murde- 
within  a  year,  Ken  Eagon  t 
the  Palm  Beach  Post-Tin^ 
staff  has  asked  Erie  StaiUr 
Gardner,  noted  writer  of  "whfr 
dunits,"  to  assist  in  an  invest 
gation. 

Gardner,  presently  committal 
to  a  book  and  movie  script,  a 
pressed  interest  in  the  case 
Eagon  reported. 

The  Post-Times,  of  whici 
Charles  Francis  Coe  is  editor 
directed  an  editorial  campaip 
against  allegedly  poor  law  at 
forcement  in  the  county,  k. 
editorial  of  Jan.  19  challenged 
FUrida’s  new  governor.  Fuller 
Warren,  to  give  attention  to  the 
Palm  Beach  cases. 

Governor  Warren  ( in  connef 
tion  with  the  recent  slaying  of 
Grenville  Baker  near  Talla¬ 
hassee)  told  the  press,  “no  ooe 
asked  me  to  send  an  investiga¬ 
tor  to  solve  the  mystery,  and 
I  have  had  no  requests  to  send 
investigators  to  solve  any  other 
murders  in  the  State  of  Florida" 
■ 

'Cold  Metal'  Operation 
Tried  on  AP  Features 

The  mailer  of  Associated  Pres 
Newsfeatures  has  been  going  out 
to  clients  with  the  compositioa 
done  by  justifying  typewriter 

This  “cold  metal”  operatia 
according  to  an  AP  spokesma: 
is  strictly  an  experiment  to  de¬ 
termine  any  differences  betwee: 
costs  and  production  time 
Executives  were  not  ready  to 
announce  results. 

The  mailer  was  set  up  in  page 
size,  obviously  capable  of  re 
production  as  a  newspaper  page 
Composition  and  engravinj 
were  farmed  out  to  various  New 
York  City  plants,  commercially 
engaged  in  printing  with  type 
writer  composing  machines. 

■ 

New  Georgia  Weekly 

The  Willacoochee  (Ga.)  Neiri 
has  begun  publication  as  a  week 
ly  paper  in  Atkinson  County 
The  paper  is  being  published 
by  W.  D.  Mathis.  His  son.  Bilt 
Mathis,  is  serving  as  editor  and 
Miss  Nell  Sheffield  is  society 
editor. 


.‘newspaper  ■nm 


Ammtraii* 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  1^ 
news  of  advarfisari,  advtdh- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commareial  broedeasting  ■ 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaala^ 
If  you  ara  planning  saw 
campaigns  or  ara  intarwW 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydaay,  Aastralto 

Publishad  MonHily,  SubtcrIpMe*  la**  NJt 
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AMiaiCAN  STIil  CHASi  •  MONOMIIT 
MOIRISON  SAINS  •  DIMCTOMAT 
tOWSi*  INK  SYSTiMS 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 

»4I  Oo.ly  N.  Ruildrnq  •  400  'A-.t  Mnd.so"  S* 

Chi.aqot  Itl.no.w 


EDI 


Into  your  living  room  comes  the  “Age  of  Electronics  —througji  radio 
and  television  research  achievements  of  RCA  Laboratories. 

co^es  io  //^  //7  your  /ji/zhy  "^?om 


Turn  on  your  radio,  tune  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  set— as  simply  as  that  you 
have  completed  the  final  step  in 
a  long  chain  of  research  and  in¬ 
vention  . . . 

In  a  generous  measure,  your  new 
command  of  sound  and  comes 
from  research  conducted  at  RCA 
Laboratories  and  made  av'ailahle  for 
useful  purposes.  Almost  every  major 
advance  in  radio  and  television  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  30  years  was  pioneered 
by  RCA. 

A  few  examples  of  RCA  leadership; 
all -electronic  television,  the  all -elec¬ 
tronic  radio  receiver,  and  the  Victrola 
radio-phonograph.  The  iconoscope, 
television’s  electronic  “eye,”  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Dr.  V.  K.  Zworykin— now  of 
RCA  Laboratories.  Super-sensitive  Im¬ 
age  Orthicon  television  cameras  and 
kinescope  “picture  tubes”  for  receiving 
sets  and  radio  relays  are  RCA  firsts. 


Actually,  there  are  hundreds  of 
e.xamples  of  RCA  leadership  in  radio 
and  electronic  research  and  engi¬ 
neering  “know-how”.  .  .  that  give 
value  beyond  price  in  any  product 
or  service  of  RCA  or  RCA  V’ictor. 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  you  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  electronic  wonders  at  RCA  Ex¬ 
hibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  Street.  Free 
admission.  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Building,  Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20. 


IVor/c/  l^ac/er  /n  7^ac//o  —  fYrsf  in  le/ei^iston 
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SYNDICATES 

Features  Open  Holes 
On  Front  Pages 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


THE  weather  bureau  should 
get  in  touch  with  Ed  Reed, 
cartoonist  for  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  His  two-column 
comment  panels  have  to  be 
ready  more  than  a  month  in 
advance,  yet  the  panel  he 
marked  for  Jan.  11  was  timed 
to  go  with  the  weather,  a  point 
that  was  not  missed  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  cartoon  showed  a  door¬ 
man  at  a  tropical  hotel,  knee- 
deep  in  snow,  declining  to  look 
at  a  shovel  thrust  at  him  by  the 
manager,  who  said: 

“I  appreciate  your  attitude 
that  it  just  can’t  be  but  it  is 
snow  and  by  gad  you  start 
shoveling!” 

The  Post  used  it  with  the 
story  of  the  day.  headlined: 
“Snow  Falls  in  Palm  Springs.” 

Lowman  Tells  the  Men 
The  Register  &  Tribune  syn¬ 
dicate  had  made  the  front  page 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  a 
few  days  earlier  when  Josephine 
Lowman,  who  writes  a  column 
that  normally  is  strictly  for 
women,  suddenly  decided  to  ad¬ 
vise  men  to  "Take  It  Easy;  Why 
Grow  Old?” 

More  than  300,000  letters  per 
year  are  forwarded  to  Jo¬ 
sephine  Lowman  by  newspapers 
using  her  "Why  Grow  Old?” 
feature, -the  syndicate  reports. 

Boots  Wins  Respect 
Of  Akron  Editors 
“BCXJTS  and  Her  Buddies,” 
syndicated  by  NEA  Service, 
also  made  the  front  page  re¬ 
cently — in  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal  when  editors 
dropped  Boots  to  make  room  for 
a  new  strip. 


Pug  and  Boots 


The  Beacon  Journal  switch¬ 
board  was  swamped  with  pro¬ 
test  calls  within  half  an  hour 
after  the  first  edition  reached 
the  street,  minus  "Boots.”  Calls 
were  diverted  all  over  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  By  mid¬ 
afternoon,  Ben  Maidenberg.  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  telephoned  to 
NEA  to  ask  that  duplicate  mats 
for  Jan.  14-15  be  rushed  to 
Akron. 

The  next  day  two  releases  of 
Boots  appeared  and  on  Page  One 
w'as  a  two-column  box  and  an 


open  letter  to  Beacon  Journal 
readers,  headed:  "Excuse, 

Please,  We’re  Sorry;  Boots  Is 
Back— -On  Page  17.” 

Edgar  E.  Martin,  who  next 
month  will  celebrate  25  years 
of  drawing  the  strip,  in  1945 
decided  that  Glamor  Girl  Boots 
should  be  married  The  result¬ 
ing  increase  in  readership  is 
strong  talk  for  comic-strip  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  shows 
Boots  more  popular  as  a  mother. 
Eleven  papers  iLsing  the  strip 
showed  a  readership  gain  from 
56.2%  to  62.5%. 

Six  points  difference  in 
readership  is  significant,  since 
less  than  that  separates  10th 
and  25th  places  in  comic  read¬ 
ing. 

Married  at  Popular  P.equest 
But  Martin  takes  little  of  the 
credit  for  Boots’  marriage. 
“Enough  readers  wrote  letters 
asking  me  to  marry  Boots  off 
to  Rod  Ruggles  that  I  finally  got 
up  my  nerve,”  he  admits.  “Now 
I’m  having  a  lot  of  fun  with 
little  Davey,  their  son,  and  even 
more  fun  with  Pug,  who  is  liv¬ 
ing  with  Boots  and  Rod  and  is 
growing  up  into  a  young  lady.” 

Holmes  Coined  Trudeal' 
AFTER  election,  various  edi¬ 
tors  and  columnists  were 
claiming  creation  of  the  phrase. 
Tru-Deal  to  represent  the  (to 
them)  unexpected  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration.  Earliest  reference 
to  Trudeal  was  probably  that  of 
Columnist  Holmes  Alexander  in 
his  Washington  stint  for  release. 
Nov.  12.  1948,  by  McNaucht 
Syndic.\te. 

Hogan  Book  to  Syndicate  I 
TIMED  for  mid-April,  which  j 
ought  to  be  about  right  even  | 
in  California  this  year,  the  new  ‘ 
Ben  Hogan  Book,  “Power  Golf.” 
a  best-seller,  is  being  syndicated 
by  McNaught,  for  whom  Golfer 
Hogan  does  a  three-times  a 
week  golfing  column.  The  book 
is  published  by  A.  S.  Bond  of 
New  York. 

Authentic  Indian  Lore 
A  SERIES  of  12  articles  on  the 
American  Indian,  written  by 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  A.  East¬ 
man.  noted  authority  on  the 
subject,  is  being  syndicated  for 


IT  PAYS  TO  KNOW 

from  experience  how  simple  it  is  to 
contact  job  seekers  with  an  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  ad. 
Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timcf  Tower 
Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tol:  IRyant  9-3052 


Every  Other  Day 

PARIS  —  Several  hundred 
representatives  oi  the  world's 
press  are  covering  the  trial  of 
Victor  Kravchenko's  libel  suit 
against  the  Communist  week¬ 
ly,  Lettres  Francaises.  The 
Ministry  oi  Justice  has  appor¬ 
tioned  press  passes  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  allows  foreign  popers 
to  send  a  reporter  every  other 
day. 


Feb.  6,  starting  date  by  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Dr.  Eastman,  the  son  of  a 
Sioux  warrior,  lived  in  a  teepee 
until  he  was  15.  Later  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  Dartmouth  and 
Boston  University,  practiced 
medicine  for  many  years.  He 
helped  found  42  l^lCAs,  wrote 
several  books  on  Indians,  some 
of  them  translated  into  foreign 
languages. 

The  Standard-Times’  series 
covers  the  whole  range  of  In¬ 
dian  life  from  medicine-making 
to  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn. 

New  Bible  Feature 
MORNING  Meditations,  a  fea¬ 
ture  that  embodies  carefully 
selected  brief  Bible  passages,  so 
as  to  tell  a  story  with  modern 
application,  is  offered  for  daily 
use  by  Spiritual  Meditations, 
Shreveport,  La. 

No  Politics  in  Washington 
McNAUGHT  Syndicate  is  now 

collaborating  with  the  Frank 
Jay  Markey  Syndicate  in  the 
“Mr.  Billopp  Says”  daily  col¬ 
umn.  Full  of  homely  humor, 
the  column,  born  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md. )  Sun,  Is  free  from 
politics  despite  being  written  in 
Washington.  It  appeals  to  both 
men  and  women,  apparently,  as 
newspapers  run  it  on  editorial 
pages,  feature  pages,  or  even  on 
the  women’s  page. 


Russia  Relents, 
Gives  Visa  to 
N.  Y.  Times  Mot 

For  the  first  time  since  gin:;, 
of  1947  the  New  York  Titiic 
will  be  represented  in  Moscot] 
Harrison  E.  Sal¬ 
isbury,  former 
foreign  n  e  w  .s 
editor  of  United 
Press,  this  week 
was  granted  an 
entrance  visa  as 
a  Times  corre¬ 
spondent. 

The  Times  has 
been  unable  to 
obtain  a  visa  for 
any  of  its  corre¬ 
spondents  since  , 

May,  1947,  when  Sahsburj  I 
Drew  Middleton  I 

returned  to  New  York  for  j| 
vacation.  When  he  appli^  fe 
a  return  visa,  he  received  no 
answer.  No  reason  was  gim 
by  the  Russians.  The  Tubk 
later  tried  to  get  a  visa  for 
Delbert  Clark,  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  again  no  answe; 
was  received. 

Asked  how  Salisbury  got  is 
visa,  Emanuel  Freedman,  iW 
foreign  news  editor,  explained 
simply,  “He  just  asked  for  if 
Salisbury  can  enter  the  country 
any  time  within  the  next  two ; 
months,  but  expects  to  leave  fc  *: 
Moscow  within  the  next  few ; 
weeks.  j 

In  1944  he  was  Moscow  cone-  | 
spondent  for  U.P.,  and  is  tie 
author  of  a  book  on  the  Sovk 
called  “Russia  On  TTie  W«j' 
He  has  worked  for  U.P,  in  S: 
Paul,  Chicago,  Washington,  Ne? 
York  and  London. 

■ 

Student  Aid  Available 

The  Kaltenborn  Foundatio: 
167  E.  64(h  Street,  New  Yon 
City,  has  $2,000  a  year  aval 
able  to  assist  individuals  in  oir 
taining  an  education  in  jor 
nalism,  it  is  announced  by  H.  T 
Kaltenborn,  for  the  trustees. 
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56  Photos  Sent 
By  Mobile  Unit 
At  Farm  Show 
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Allentown,  Pa.  —  The  State 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg,  with 
its  500,000  visitors,  was  top 
news  in  Pennsylvania  through¬ 
out  the  week  of  Jan.  10.  TTie 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers  of 
Allentown  covered  every  phase 
of  the  show,  cameramen  using 
g  mobile  dark  room  and  port¬ 
able  telephoto  unit. 

Fifty-six  pictures  of  local  in¬ 
terest  were  transmitted  with 
the  telephoto  unit  and  provided 
a  full  page  of  pictures  daily  in 
the  Call  from  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

The  Call-Chronicle  set  up  the 
mobile  unit  as  an  experiment. 
The  results  were  so  successful 
that  a  trailer  unit  is  now 
projected  which  will  contain  a 
news  room,  dark  room  and 
transmitting  room  for  both  tele¬ 
photo  and  teletype  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  This  will  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  area  covered  by  the 
Call  and  Chronicle  for  news 
coverage  and  promotion. 


29,  IMS 


Photographer  Guided  Plan 

The  mobile  unit,  built  under 
the  direction  of  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  Frank  Marsteller,  was 

made  up  of  a  plywood  col¬ 

lapsible  dark  room,  with  storage 
cabinets  and  tables  fitted  into 
one  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  stand-up  trucks.  A  novel 

phase  of  the  collapsible  dark 

room  was  hinged  shelves  that 
could  be  folded  against  the  wall 
when  not  in  use.  Partitions  were 
provided  along  the  floor  for  the 
storage  of  developer  and  fixer 
bottles  to  avoid  shifting  in  tran¬ 
sit.  Water  was  contained  in 
tive-gallon  Army  gasoline  tanks. 

The  dark  room  compartment 
was  set  at  the  fore  end  of  the 
truck  against  the  driver’s  seat. 
Two  18-inch  tables  were  built 
30  inches  high  and  6  feet  long 
along  either  side  of  the  truck. 
One  side  was  used  for  enlarg¬ 
ing,  printing,  developing  and 
fixing,  while  the  other  side  was 
used  for  the  portable  Acme 
Telephoto  equipment  and  tele¬ 
phone.  The  truck  was  equipped 
with  jacks  to  be  placed  under 
the  springs  to  avoid  vibration 
caused  by  walking  in  the  mo¬ 
bile  unit. 

The  unit  was  wired  for  a  110- 
volt  line  and  250  feet  of  electric 
cable  was  provided  on  a  reel 
for  connections  to  power  lines. 
Telephone  connections  were 
made  directly  into#the  mobile 
unit. 


Quick  Assembly 
The  entire  unit  can  be  dis¬ 
sembled  for  compact  storage 
and  reassembled  within  half  an 
hour. 

The  Farm  Show  was  covered 
by  Photographer  Milton  Rock- 
maker,  while  Paul  Zaboy,  dark 
room  technician,  handled  the 
transmitter.  Special  Columnist 
paries  W.  Ettinger  covered  the 
local  angles  of  the  Show,  while 
the  Call-Chronicle’s  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German  columnist,  “Pum- 
Pernickle  Bill”  Troxell,  told  the 
^ory  in  the  dialect. 


editor  (S  publisher  for 


Mobile  Dark  Room 


$90  for  35  Hours 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Wage  in 
creases  of  $4.15  a  week  are  ef¬ 
fective  Feb.  1  for  200  printers 
employed  by  newspapers  here. 
New  scales  are  $90  for  a  35- 
hour  week  on  the  day  shift,  $95 
for  second  shift,  and  $100,  third. 
■ 

Tournament  Souvenir 

Pasadena  (Calif.*  Star-News 
publi.shed  a  58-page  Tournament 
of  Roses  edition  on  Jan.  1. 


Omaha  Daily 
Covers  Storm 
At  4-Figure  Cost 

By  Ralph  Smith 

Omaha,  Neb. — For  the  World- 
Herald,  the  January  blizzard 
was  doubly  big.  A  big  story; 
a  big  job. 

The  thing  that  made  the  bliz¬ 
zard  a  top  story  also  made  it 
a  tough  one  to  cover. 

The  story  was  locked  behind 
a  barrier  of  snow.  Every  major 
highway,  save  one,  was  blocked. 
Every  railroad  was  stalled.  Air 
line  service  was  unpredictable. 

Yet  Worid-Herald  reporters 
went  after  the  story.  And  they 
got  it.  They  used  cars  and  char¬ 
tered  planes,  flown  by  seven 
pilots.  Where  a  car  couldn’t 
negotiate  the  snow,  they  rent¬ 
ed  highwheeled  trucks.  Near 
Brule,  one  reporter  considered 
renting  a  horse.  He  changed  his 
mind.  A  horse  couldn’t  have 


made  it.  The  reporter  walked 
— four  miles  out  and  four  miles 
back — lugging  a  camera. 

Flew  2.000  Miles 

Before  the  story  was  wrapped 
up,  photographer-reporters  had 
traveled  the  equivalent  of  six 
trips  across  the  state.  They  flew 
2,000  miles.  They  traveled  1,300 
miles  on  the  ground.  More  than 
150  man-hours  were  spent  out- 
state  with  four  men  assigned  to 
the  story  in  the  field.  Cost  of  this 
coverage  ran  into  four  figures. 

The  World-Herald  published 
a  16-page  tabmid,  “Blizzard  of 
'49.”  featuring  a  roundup  of 
many  pictures  and  telling  in 
detail  how  World-Herald  staff¬ 
ers  covered  the  big  story. 

■ 

Tourney  Set  Again 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — The 
Journal  and  Sentinel’s  annual 
basketball  tournament  will  open 
again  on  March  7  with  Sports 
Editor  Frank  Spencer  again  at 
the  helm.  During  its  22  years 
of  operation,  19,170  boys  and 
girls  have  taken  part. 
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Your  advertising  now  has  greater 
impact  on  this  rich',  responsive  Test 
Market  when  it  is  placed  in  Central 
Pennsylvanians  Greatest  Newspapers, 
that  have  a  daily  net  paid  circulation 
in  excess  of 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

1948  1947 

IJcaom  Jouriial-e _ 2.1(<7,4J4  2,011,titiil 

SHi  acon  Juuriial-S . .  538,205 

(iraiiil  Total .  2,700.957  2.549,805 

ALBANY,  N.  Y, 

Kiiii-kriliker  Xcwse  1,285,50(1  1,245,400 

Tinif'  I'liion -ni. . , ,  832.156  837,159 

Tinus  [  nioM-S _  497,733  411,709 

(Iraiol  Total .  2.015,449  2,494,274 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

.Toiirnal  m  .  796,947  348,094 

.louriial-S  .  188.759  107,012 

rriliiint-f  .  77(1,772  335,033 

('.0.111.1  Total  .  1.702.478  790,139 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

('oiistittition-ni  .  I,o50,()70  931,720 

'('onstitiitioiiS  ....  580,184  524,035 

.louriial-e  .  1.577.529  1..347.210 

■IJoiirnal-.S  .  075.075  572,362 

(iraii.l  Total .  3.883.458  3,375.327 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

*.\iiiiricaii-.S  .  527,297  476,592 

TVews-Poste  .  1,477,327  1.378.387 

.41111  ni  .  1.045.370  1,070,680 

.Siiii  e .  2,091.393  1,980,957 

SiiiiS  .  1,020.831  901.671 

Grand  Total .  6,162,218  5,808.287 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Tinirs-e  .  541.488  446,971 

BINCUIAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,38(1,560 

.41111-111  .  -446.451 

Graiid  Total  .  1,827.011 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

.\Ke-HeraId-tn  .  960,865  927.194 

Xews-f  .  1,581,454  1,449,939 

tXews  &  Agf- 

Hrrald  .4  .  841.176  7.18.100 

P'lstc  .  721.408  823.513 

Grand  Total .  4.104,963  3.938.746 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.\nicrican-e  .  654,400  675.321 

Record-m  .  704,941  712,0,15 

*.\dvertis<>r-.S  .  326,141  311,696 

CiloWc  .  1.241. .104  1,291.350 

Glohe  ni  .  961,037  988,662 

GlolifS  .  727.795  065.216 

Merald-ni  .  1.286,959  1.350,377 

4Hfral<l-S .  908.813  775.416 

Travrlrre  .  1,832.615  1.914.730 

Postni  .  906.605  942.115 

5  Post. S  .  394.022  348,458 

Grand  T..tal .  9,944.632  9.975.376 

.VoTEt  GI»Im.-  (e»  sold  onlv  in  conihitia- 
tion  with  either  Morning  or  Sinidav  GKiIm-. 
Traveler  (el  sold  only  in  ciiindination  with 
either  MiirninR  Herald  or  .Siiiolav  Herald. 
.\nierican  (el  sold  onlv  in  conihinatiot( 
with  either  Morninif  Record  or  .Sttndav 
.\dvertiser.  Morniinc  Post  sold  in  option.-d 
eonihination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Kxiiress-in .  .  902.791  832.787 

'Courier  Express  S.  765.720  477.599 

Kveniiix  Xens-v. ...  2.052.731  1.526.927 

Cirand  Total  .  .1.721.242  2. 837. 313 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  iiotel .  1.096.965  1.161.619 
Xotk:  The  Courier  (el  and  Post  (nil 
sold  in  c<  nihiiiation.  I.inaKe  of  one  uli 
(ion  Courier  only  is  (jiven. 

CHICAGO.  ILL 

Tri'-utie-ni  .  2.229.55o  2.077. 9J(> 

Trihnne-S  .  1.355,5(11  1,100,785 

•  Dailv  Xews-e .  1.531.408  1.552.4,10 

Heral'1..\iiierican  e  .  914.444  1.014.067 

'''er--ld-.\inrriraiiS  468.518  374,262 

Soil  &•  Tinies-d  ....  1.039.098  . 

!Sun  &  Tinies-S  ...  245.163  24.1.477 

I'inies-e  .  942.228 

Sun  ni  .  762.068 

(irand  Total .  7.783.688  8,067.252 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Koiiuirer-in  .  1.146.273  1,106.338 

tKnqiiirer  S  .  1.044.272  718.912 

I'.st-e  .  1.4,10.164  1..163.40,5 

Tiines-Stare  .  1.521.095  1,511,219 

Grand  T.ital .  5.141.804  4,699.874 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Healer-Ill  _  1,234..186  1.245,209 

•tPlain  Dealers  ..  1.104.940  904,791 

Xews-e  .  828,056  868,286 

Press  e  .  1,964.642  1.866,080 

Grand  Total .  5.132.024  4.884,366 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

I'isiatche  .  1,607,877  1,474.324 

Dispatch  S  .  765.809  619.873 

Citiaen-e  .  716,115  738,221 

Citiaen-S  .  267.436  271.337 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m  .  584,471  658,562 

Star  (Weekly)  _  66.689  .  71,255 

Grand  Total  .  4  008.397  3.833.572 


Dec.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


( ( 'iinit>iled  h.'  .Me*lia  Reconls.  Inc.  I 


\ews-ni  . 

■t.Xews.S  .... 
'Times  Herahl-e 
'Times  Herald-S 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

1948  1947 

.  1,979.846  1.820.290 

.  675. -'06  644,781 

al.l-e  _  2,2(.4.781  2,181.062 

ald-S  ...  711,751  784.133 


Grand  Total  .  5,631.5,84  .5,430.2t>6 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

lounial-m  .  1.188,873  1.257,486 

Herald-e  .  1.630,263  1.704.559 

\ews-c  .  1,698,698  1,759.9.5(1 

Vews  S  .  436,636  .187.373 

(irand  Total  .  4,954.470  5,109,368 

DENVER,  COL. 

Kiwkx  Mt.  Xews  m  803.371  728,351 

SR.xrkt  Mt.  Xews-S  217,6.16  172.256 

l^..st■e  .  1.4.55,214  1,154.635 

Post.S  .  433.492  387.225 

Grand  Total  .  2.909.713  2.442,467 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ketfister-ni  .  566.040  578,672 

Trihune-e  .  867.091  771.121 

+  Rr({ister-S  .  500,5.15  466.156 

(irand  'Total  .  1.93.1. (>('>6  1,815,949 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,159.923  1,177.380 

5  Free  Press-S  .  412.50.5  35.1.09.1 

.Xews-e  .  2.054.799  1.948.280 

tXews-S  .  742.151  728.864 

Tinies-e  .  1.249,585  1.193.006 

Times  S  .  450.553  428,66.1 

Grand  Total .  6,069.516  5,829.286 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Hetald-e  .  886.107  889..589 

.\cws-Tril>une-m  ...  565,561  579.566 

Xews-Tribune-.S  ...  431.264  460,584 

(ir.and  Total  .  1.882.9,12  1.929,739 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

'Tiiiies-m  .  967.155  7('i4.279 

CTimes-S  .  389,738  250.303 

Herald-Post-e  .  1.012.610  876.537 

Grand  Total  ....  2.369,503  1,891,121 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald  d  . .’  8.53.793  705.069 

IDispatch  Herald-S  453.193  296.045 

Times  e  .  1.314.435  1,158.230 

Grand  Total  .  2.621.421  2.159.344 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

I'ourier  in  .  1,253.930  1,186,906 

Press-e  .  1.273,199  1.212,446 

(  ..Iirier  &  Press-S  .  456,772  .177.870 

Grainl  Tot.il .  2,983.901  2.777.222 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

.lournal  Gaaette-m  ..  780,139  801.336 

I.lournal  (iazette-.S  .  .500,0(16  564.136 

Xews  Seiitinel-e  ...  1.570,679  1,516,735 

(irand  'Total  .  2,940.824  2.882.207 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
.Star-'I'eleKram  m  . . .  593.808  549,622 

Slar-'Teleifraiii-e  ...  1.241,050  .865,308 

8tar-Tele({r.im  S  ..  435.241  325.685 

Press-e  .  933.960  1.042.607 

(irand  Total .  3.204.059  2.783.222 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Ilee-e  .  1,215,321  1.004,353 

llee-S  .  401.706  .190,510 

Grand  'Total  .  1.617,027  1,. 194.863 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Trihiine-e  .  ..  1. (>66.515  1,501, 5.15 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (See  note)  714.806  666.365 

X'ite;  Post  Star  (ni)  sohl  in  eonihina- 
tion  with  Times  (e).  l.iiiace  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Post-.Star  (m).  onlv  is  yiven. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriotni  .  1.379.057  1.132.856 

Telecrai.he  .  931.904 

(irand  'Total  .  1.379.057  2.064.760 

Note:  .News  (e)  carries  the  same 
aiiioiint  of  jidvertisinK  as  the  Patriot  (ml. 
I  larrisIxirK  Te1ei{rai>h  susi>ett<led  ruhlt- 
cation.  Last  issue  Mar.  27.  1948. 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

('otirant-m  .  711.460  788.099 

Couraiit-S  .  580,166  433,131 

'Times-e  .  1.696.2.12  1,413.447 

Gr.->tid  Total  .  2.987.858  2,634.677 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  N.  Y. 

.Xhssall  Review  & 

Stare  .  718,611  595.934 

.Xrwsdav-e  (Suf¬ 
folk  Ed.)  .  692,428  Not  avail. 

.\ewsilay-e  (Nas¬ 
sau  Kd.)  .  1,147,495  1,130.876 

Grand  Total .  2,558,534  1.726.810 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

lersey  Ohserver-e  ..  755.551  719.569 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1948  1947 

(  hronicle-c  .  2. 147,926  1,889,150 

Chronicle-S  .  804,2b5  693.803 

Post-m  .  1.595,735  1.381,406 

SPost-S  .  712.324  537,241 

Press-e  .  1.031.7.14  956.540 

Grainl  Total .  6.292,004  5,458,206 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

\ews-e  .  1,584,589  1,621,608 

Star-m  .  1.685.883  1,651,551 

tStar  S  .  769.714  77.1.504 

'Times-e  .  1.179,8.19  1,356,831 

'Times-S  .  417.776  . 

Grainl  Total .  5.637,801  5,403,494 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  I’ttion  -m  ...  1,285.717  1,277,811 
crimes  Ctiion-S  ...  .138,706  273,748 

.lourtial-e  .  944,629  977,120 

Grand  'Total  . . .  2.569,052  2,528,679 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Jotirnal-e  ...  842,585  792,954 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Trihiine  (See  note)  1.228.362  1.161,543 
.Xotk:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democr.at  (m).  Liiiaxe  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Tribune  (e)  only  is  shown. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1948  1947 

Hanner-e  .  1,315,287  1,058  0«- 

'Tennessean-m  .  1,323.938  1  Oftl’ii', 

'•'••■'•••ssean-S .  5.5X^473  46L8« 

ti rand  'Total  .  3.197,698  ^5877)1 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CStar-Led(,'er-.l  ....  785,273  8I72'1 

Star-Ledxer  S  .  312.698  28)’i-2 

.  1.993.802  1,61074 

.  400,007  411, ?4j 

Grand  'Total . 1.491,780  3l7r^. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
Jotirnal  Courier  ni  .  469.889  509  ji. 

Keyister-e  .  1.410,562  1,217’9I! 

Reyister-S  . . 187.80;  374’, 44; 

Grainl  'Total .  2,268,256  idoTs?! 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Tinu  s  Pieayniu -m  .  J,()69.859  1.537,33: 
Times-PicaMine  8 

.States-S  .  818,091  705  72 

I'cme  .  1.403,391  1.6l8i4jj 

■''(■'Oese  I.150,070  1.102,371 


Grand  Total  .  5.441.411 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


'Tittles  111  . 

Tinics-S  . 

HeraliT'Tribune-m 
-Hcrahl  Tribitne-.'s 

aX'ews  III  . 

sN'ews-.'s  . 

.Mirror-m  . 

•Mirror  .S  . 


1 .620.609 
1.335.27.5 
1.075.077 
8(>4.540 
2,112.889 
1,023,999 
642,160 
245.482 


KNOXVILLE, 

,  TENN 

Jour.  Amcrican-c 

1,027.916 

Journal-ni . 

676,199 

739,1.19 

'Jour.  Aniericati-.S 

416.348 

fouriial'S  . 

260.245 

278.402 

I'oNt  Hitiiie 

1.0(>4.5sS?< 

Xews-Sentinel-e  . . . 

868.863 

8.54.759 

1  hiiiie  .\rvi  <  S 

140.177 

News-Sfiitiiiel-S  , . . 

292.246 

279,987 

Sun-e  . 

1.0.18.0.16 

_ 

'\  (irhl  1  fl*-.  V  .  . 

1,132.902 

.097.5.53 

2.152.287 

K.iKlf-e  . 

704.2  ?.l 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Kayle-S  . 

242.348 

Examiiier-m  .... 
*Examitier-S  ... 

Times-ni  . 

tTimes-S  . 

Herald-Express-e 

.Xews-d  . 

Mirror-e  . 


1,441.107  1,332,323 
685.641  517.038 

1,808,161  1,303,548 
776,556  486,288 

1,3.14,717  1,069,396 
894.383  910.933 

431,142  . 


Grand  Total  .  7.371.707  5,619,526 

LOUISVILLE  KY 

Courier  Jounial-m  .  1.4’65.656  1.054.019 
Courier  Jourtial-S  .  687,093  545.792 

Times-e  .  1.586.013  1.308,468 

Graml  'Total .  3.738,756  2,908.279 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

I’nion  Ixrader 

(See  note)  .  760.560  775,300 

New  Hampshire 

N'ews-S  .  1 57,405  Xot  avail. 

Grand  Total .  917,965  775,300 

Xotk:  Manchester  Cnioti  _(m)  and 
l.eatler  (e)  sold  in  conibiiiation  only. 
I.inaye  of  one  edition.  I'nion  (m)  only 
is  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Coiiinurcial  .Xinieal-iii  l.til7.959  1. 1 19.685 
H'omnierc'l  Api>eal-S  (>81.267  511,386 

Press-Scimitar-e  ...  1.040.995  775.564 

Grand  Total .  3.340.221  2.406.635 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

I'er.ald-m  .  2.463.052  2.204.901 

'Her.aldS .  851.986  864.143 

Xews-e  .  1.264.504  1.391, 134 

XeWs-S  .  289,311  396,684 


Grand  Total .  4.8(.8,853  4.946,862 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sae.lincl-m  .  753.068  812.,193 

'Sentinel-S  .  .191.018  324,286 

lournal-e  .  2..185.229  1,780.092 

'•'Journal-S  .  1,038,516  677,615 

Graml  Total .  4.567.831  ,1.594.386 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

'Tribtine-nt  .  1.(K)1.508  907,677 

Stare  .  1.727.74,1  1.486,100 

vTrihttne  S  .  785.230  691.739 

'Times-e  .  430,677 

Graml  Total .  ,1.514.481  3.516.193 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  819,850  752,285 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Stare  .  1,655,755  1.579,264 

Stainlard-S .  122.988  113.857 

Gazette  m  .  766,692  751,835 

La  Presse-e  .  1,692.847  1.534,473 

l.a  Ihitriee  .  240..194  221.955 

L,a  Patrie-S  .  217.747  2.11,851 

Herald-e  .  299.308  262,159 

Graml  Total  .  4.993.731  4.695,394 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Presse  .  853.44.1  864,361 

Star-nt  .  826,145  855,571 

Star-S  .  248.094  252.546 

Graml  Total  .  1.927.682  1.972.478 


(irand  'Total  ...  14.626,5  1  9  1  3,9670’f 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaaette-e  .  1.333.24.1  1.183,38 

pAKLAND,  CALIF. 
l'ost-Ktii|tiirrr-e  ...  862.715  1,099.43; 

Trihitiie-e  .  1,558.512  1.261.(>9; 

Trilnnie  .S  .  476.183  .189,671 

(irand  Total .  2.89  7,42  0  2,750, IK 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

( Iklalioinaii-m  .  914.897  787.73t 

< 'klalioman  S  .  422.4,44  303.261 

Tiiiies-e  .  960.770  864.23) 

Grand  Total .  2.298.151  1.9.55.21! 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World  Herald 

(See  luitel  .  1.015.142  926.747 

World-Herald  S  ...  510.781  427.257 

(irand  'Tot.al  .  1.534.923  1.354.004 

.Xotk:  World-Heral'l  sold  in  comhina 

lion  (ill)  and  le).  Liuaye  of  utily  <m 

■ditiiiii,  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

8tar-Xews-e  .  846,10.1  85(i,64( 

Star-X’ews-.'s  .  .117.725  .1.12.767 

Graml  Total  .  1.161.918  l,l«.'.4lf 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 
Times-e  .  L188,(,s2  l.lO.l.n.O 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

I  Iirnal  e  .  1.215.4(.9  1.115.7.'' 

loiirnal  Star-S  ....  “40  (24  443  707 

Star-Ill  .  1.244.244  1.126.9!t 

('irand  'I'ot.'il  .  2.099.877  2,686..'6.' 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
F>eni-iy  Iliillet'ii  i  .  2.008,14,1  1,690.704 

‘Mliilletin  S  .  496.298  471.441 

l•■l|uirer  III  .  2.028.648  1,987.26’ 

Impiirer-.S  .  061. .125  8.18  70; 

Xew-e  .  499.549  .529..11! 

Graml  Total  .  5.904.163  5.5I7.44’ 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


I’  st  (i;uette-m 

Press-e  . % 

V Press-S  . 

S"n-'r<  leKraph  c 
'.Snn-'Teleyraph-.S 


862.00.5  912  49' 

1.649.7.12  L  5  29.24f 
577.310  571.66; 

1.1 0,1  1,16  1,072.44? 
5  7  2.7  6  7  499.60! 


Grand  'Total  .  4.765.850  4.625.44.' 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

<  Ireyonian-m  .  1.275.149  1,028.3.. 

‘Oreyonian  S  .  .  .  .596  428  446.4^ 

loiiinal-e  .  1.201.560  l.l79.3d 

■tJoiirnal-S  .  29,1.05  6  377.61.’ 

(irand  'Totai  . 1^6.193  .I.O.H.??-’ 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

llMlIetin-e  .  1.711.088  L245.W 

(oiirnai-m  .  65,5.0.16  6.5.6# 

Journals  .  5  3  9.608  .180.W 

Grand  Total .  2.90  5,73  2  2.251.714 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot- Ledger-e  ...  775,445  /51.n 

(Coiitinur,’  on  roye  48) 
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'48  Linage  Gain,  12.7^, 
Sets  a  New  Record 


newspaper  advertising  linage 
’  in  1948  established  a  new  all- 
time  record.  The  total  was  12.7% 
above  that  of  the  previous  rec¬ 
ord  year.  1947.  and  16.5%  higher 
than  that  of  1929.  once  the 
prime  target. 

In  Media  Records'  52-city 
summary  for  1948.  just  released, 
total  linage  was  2.263,446,184, 
compared  with  2.008,535,854  in 
1947,  and  1,897,213,018  in  1929. 

New  high  marks  were  estab¬ 
lished  also  in  the  Retail  and 
Classified  categories,  with  ad¬ 
vances  of  14.8%  and  10.3%r,  re¬ 
spectively.  over  1947  records. 

General  advertising  surpassed 
the  1947  level  by  7.6%  ,  and  vir¬ 
tually  tied  the  record,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1929.  The  1929  Gen¬ 
eral  total  for  52  cities  was  338,- 
874,538  lines,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1%  more  than  1948’s 
338.641,008. 


Also  at  record  levels  were 
Total  Display  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  portion  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  total.  Automotive  made  the 
biggest  1948  -  over  -  1947  gain, 
20.5%,  and  was  at  its  highest 
level  since  1930. 

On  the  E&P  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  averages  for 
the  previous  five  years,  all  de¬ 
partments  gained  very  substan¬ 
tially.  Total  linage  went  up 
43.5%;  the  highest  departmental 
increase  was  Automotive's 
97.6%. 

Linage  increases  for  Decem¬ 
ber  only,  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year,  were: 
Total,  9.4%;  Retail.  13.6%;  Gen¬ 
eral,  3.1%:  Classified,  0.2%. 

The  52-city  summary  for  De¬ 
cember  and  the  full  year  follow. 
Complete  Media  Records  linage 
report  appears  on  pages  46  and 
48: 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 

1948 
Linage 


Total  Advertisuig 
12  months  . . . 

December  ... 

November  ... 

Display 

12  months  . . . 

December  .  166,804,051 

November  .  167,718.422 

Classified 

12  months  . . 

December  . . 

November  .  . 

Retail 

12  months .  1.293,830.934 

December  .  133,146,459 

November  .  123,272, .563 

Department  Store 
12  months  . . . 


2.263,446,184 

204,427.830 

209.198,881 

1,741,000,411 


522,445,773 

37,623,779 

41.480.4.59 


December 

November 

General 

12  months 
December 
November 
Automotive 
12  months 
December 
November 
Financial 
12  months 
December 
November 


490,819,148 

49,332,006 

48.052.851 

:t38.64 1,008 
25.702,540 
34.880,447 

82,736,973 

5,842,784 

7.566,863 

25,791,496 

2,112.268 

1.998.549 


Awards  to  Farm  Boys 

CARTHAGE.  Mo. — Presentation 
of  cash  awards  to  4-H  and 
FFA  winners  of  contests,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Carthage  Evening 
Press,  was  made  by  E.  L.  Dale, 
editor,  at  ceremonies  here.  Jan. 
21.  In  addition.  1,200  members 
and  friends  were  guests  at  the 
stage  presentation,  “Previews  of 
Progress.”  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  paper  and  General  Motors. 
■ 

New  Hall  of  Fame 

TUSCON.  Ariz.  —  The  Arizona 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  in¬ 
stigated  to  honor  men  and 
women  who  have  rendered  a 
conspicuous  newspaper  service 
in  Arizona,  has  been  announced 
hy  the  University  of  Arizona. 


1947 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1947 

Index 

2,008,535,854 

112.7 

143.5 

186,913,274 

109.4 

140.0 

194,808.481 

107.4 

136.8 

1.534.935,617 

113.1 

144.4 

149.383,134 

111.7 

143.2 

1.53.361.247 

109  4 

141.3 

473,700,237 

110.3 

140.3 

37.530,140 

100.2 

127.1 

41.447.2,34 

100.1 

121.2 

1,127.242,002 

114.8 

147.6 

1 17.247,075 

113.6 

149.3 

113.367,4,58 

108.7 

145.7 

427,512,988 

114.8 

140.2 

43,048,470 

114.6 

144.6 

42.989.466 

111.8 

142.8 

314,605.173 

107.6 

127.7 

24,935.208 

103.1 

116.4 

32.003.957 

109.0 

124.9 

68.671,744 

120.5 

197.6 

5,214,631 

112.0 

167.5 

5,956.985 

127.0 

178.7 

24,416,698 

105.6 

118.3 

1,986,220 

106.3 

120.6 

2.032.847 

98.3 

102.2 

NOTICE 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LINOTYPE 
INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  the  only  school 
operated  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  No  other 
school,  regardless  of  name  or 
location,  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  of 
the  courses  offered,  address 
the  registrar. 


m 


LINOTYPE 


Dollars  Are  Ballots 


Circulation  rigurcs  are  more  than  a  >eries  of  digits. 
They  are  the  sure  measurement  of  the  popularity  of 
a  newspaper. 

'I'he  same  t>pe  of  yardstick  exists  for  hanks  and 
theaters  and  retail  stores. 

Every  *lay  the  people  of  America  ca^t  their  vote 
for  or  against  the  thousands  of  business  enterprises 
that  make  up  this  nation’s  economic  life. 

i'he  polling  place  is  the  market  place.  The  ballot 
is  the  ilollar  that  the  shopper  spends. 

I'he  success  or  failure  of  any  busines-  e>tablish- 
ment  depemls  upon  the  extent  to  which  its  opera¬ 
tions  satisfy  the  public  need  and  meet  with  public 
approval.  And  nowhere  is  that  approx  al  or  disap¬ 
proval  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the  ballot  of 
the  dollars. 

I'he  consumers  of  .America  can  get  rid  of  any 
business  that  displeases  them  at  any  time  hy  the  sim¬ 
ple  expedient  i»f  spemling  their  dollar-  el>ewhere. 

For  more  than  <)i>  >ears  the  chain  -tores  have  been 
meeting  :md  surviving  this  test  in  th«-  market  place. 

Ever  since  the  first  .A&P  Store  vva-  opened  in 
New  York  City,  pioneering  more  efficient  and  les- 
costly  distribution,  the  people  of  the  I  nited  State- 
have  been  casting  their  votes  for  chain  -tores. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  men  and  women  of 
.A  vk  P  take  real  pride  in  the  job  they  are  lining  .  .  . 
for  they  have  tangible,  d.ay-by-dav  evidence  that 
they  are  the  choice  of  millions  of  .American  familie- 
vv  ho  rely  on  them  for  better  living  at  lower  co-r. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  29,  1949 
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DECEMBER  LINAGE 

iCoiitiiiufd  from  faiic  4h) 

READING,  PA. 

1948  1947 

KaKlr  (See  note)  ..  l,15t<,4.^H  7J4,64y 

^■4«xlr  S  .  -’I<8.9J7  2I0.9U 

< iraiid  Total .  I.447,.i8t  945, So2 

Vote:  Eagle  (e)  and  Time-  im)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
F.igle  (e(  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

-News  Leaders  ....  1.5Uh.964  1.386.994 
Times- lEispatch.m  .  1.114.770  1,041,479 
Times.nisi>atch-S  ..  o51,201  537,993 

<  irand  Total .  3.272.935  2.9hh,466 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

I'iniesm  .  ti74,775  573,751 

Times-S  .  240.278  239,315 

W.irld-N’cws-e  .  710,905  O07.4O2 

'irand  Total .  1.O.52.018  1. 420.408 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
l(<'iiuKrat  <k  Chroni¬ 
cle  m  .  I..HIS.5I1  1.046,513 

- 1  'emocrat  &  Chroni- 

cle-.S  .  572.588  366.354 

rinie^-l'nion  e  .  1.579.7')1  1.210.344 

'irand  Total .  3,4oO,800  2,623,211 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

krgi.ster  Rep.  e  _  1.318.497  1.227.625 

Slar-m  .  884.088  771.864 

6far  .S  .  434,363  385.164 

Grand  Ti8al .  2.6.36.948  2.384.653 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

'  ilolte-DemcKrat-m  ..  796.704  883.069 

■Globe  Democrat  S  .  5"1.138  442.915 

Post  Dispatch  e  _  1,630.754  1.500.877 

Post  Dispatch  S  ...  89".o31  758.039 

'star-Times-e  .  1.241.448  1.167.380 

'irand  Tot.il .  5.000,735  4,752.280 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ...  1,054.711  1.109,425 
'Pioneer  Press-S  ..  809,971  ol5.64fl 

l».-p.itche  .  1.417..303  1,366,727 

e.rand  Total .  3,281.985  3.091,792 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

L’nion-m  .  o43.h64  535.778 

Cnion  .S  .  191,433  256.189 

Beear  .  1,604.873  1.083,895 

Grand  Total  .  2.439.970  2.475.862 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Kxpress-m  .  1,097.566  1,059,633 

Express-.S  .  592.101  461.843 

Vews-e  .  1,368.553  1,166.034 

l.icht-e  .  1.320. 1  o5  1.250,474 

M.ight-.S  .  539.790  377.630 

'irand  Tnt.il  .  4,918.175  4,315,614 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Inion-m  .  1.014,530  986.693 

L’nioti  S  .  508.910  468.9h4 

Trihune-Siin-e  .  1.424.361  1.413.087 

|..„rnale  .  740.550  853,489 


'!'.'»|Hike'.man 

Keview  .'s  .  .  .  . 

Chrnnicle-e  . 


518,20')  546,408 

990,492  1,054,381 


Gr.iiid  T..l.al .  2,119,465  2.260,130 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1948  1947 

lierald-Joiiriial-e  ..  1,730,131  1,654,538 
'SHerald  American-S  596, '*62  475,140 

Post  Standard-m  ..  688,815  777,662 

Post  Standard-.S  . .  350,5.57  330,941 

Grand  Total .  3.366,165  3,238,281 

TACOMA.  WASH 

\ews-Tril>une-e  ....  1.013,264  1,012,835 
News  Tribone-S  ...  354.128  333,339 

Tinies-e  .  575,585  621.9.32 

Times-S  .  228,953  . 

Grand  Total .  2.171.930  1.968,106 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  ni  .  648.926  639,93b 

5Bl.adeS  .  631. .396  512,674 

Blade-e  .  1.673.122  1,460.758 

Grainl  Total .  2.953.444  2,613,368 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


Glol>e  &  Mail-m 
Tclegrani-e  ... 

Star-e  . 

Star-w  . 


Times-Herald-d  . 
*Time^-l  lerald-S 

N'ews-e  . 

Post  m  . 

5Post-S  . 

Star-e  . 

■r.Star-S  . 


Grand  Total  .  8..103.8.38  7.851.798 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Kcpnblican  III  .  911.106  8.38.688 

Republicans  .  341.139  32.3.59.3 

.\niericane  .  1.1 8 1. 621  1,178.848 

Grand  Total  .  2,43.3.866  2.341,129 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP 


.  .  3.688.351 

3.722.233 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 

319,264 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Mt.  \  ernon  ArRiis-t* 

874.531 

C  hrofiicle-m  .... 

864.941 

840  835 

Stainlanl  Star-c 

■•■Chronicle -S 

425.603 

393.001 

Kxaminer-fn 

..  l.I')7.777 

1.093.1)70 

347.743 

Kxaniit’er  S  .  .  . 

s^.^9.985 

513.526 

IVckskill  Star-e  .... 

400.796 

Calinulletin-e 

765.154 

783.035 

I’lirt  Chester  Item  e 

781.459 

Ve«s-e  . 

..  829.415 

833.464 

Tarrytown  \ewN-e  . 
Yonkers  Herald 

381.317 

'irand  Total  .  4.622.875  4.456.931 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

G.i/ette  m  .  1.290.261  1.081.918 

Cnion  Star-e  .  1.140.486  1,022.994 

'’•rand  Total .  2,4.30.747  2.104,912 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Trihune-m  .  835.371  804.605 

Scrantonian-S  .  .375.408  .377.343 

Tiniesc  .  1..399.810  1.242.228 

'irand  Total  .  2,610.589  2,424,176 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Po-t-Intellicencer-m  848.667  974.865 

*Post-Intelligencer-.S  415.585  457,131 

Star-e  . 

Tinies-e  .  1,422.9.34  1.421,573 

Tinies-S  .  472,882  432,770 

'■rand  Total .  3.160.068  3.286.339 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  ..  822.46.3  753,327 

T'.urnal-S  .  .328.499  277.715 

Grand  Total .  1.150.962  1.031,042 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Trilmne-e  .  1.348.271  1.. 308.298 

Tribunes  .  435,939  .338.497 

Grand  Total .  1,784,210  1.646,795 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Siioke'man-Reviear-ni  610,773  659,341 


Statesman -e 
White  Plains  Di' 
patch-e  . 


1.12.3.141  1.062.867 


Grand  Total  .  5,943.744  5.834.574 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Reacon-e  .  1,216.436  1,159.072 

Reacon  S  .  498,290  452.998 

Eagle-m  .  888.400  818.296 

Eagle-c  .  834,1  1  1  836.019 

5E,aKlcS  .  361.46.3  39.3.153 

Grand  Total  -  3.798.700  3.659.538 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  s  .  383.017  379,535 

Tclegrani-m  .  1.012,121  985,884 

Gazette  \  Post-e  ..  1.155.158  1,178.621 

Granil  Total  .  2.550,296  2,544,040 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindic.ator  Tele.-e  .  1.358.5.34  1.275.623 
IViii'licator  Tele.-S  525.8.38  472.262 

Grand  Total  .  1.884.372  1,747,885 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  “THIS  WEEK” 
and  PARADE 
DECEMBER.  I»4« 
••‘AMKRICAN  WF.EKLY”  Linage 
66.609  lines  and  ‘‘CO .MU  WF.KKLY” 
Linage  20,416  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunoay  hiTures  of  the  feliowing  pa^rs: 


998.992  923.553 

1.484.260  1,410,225 
1.831.793  1.565.395 
75.079  80,167 


Grand  Total .  4.390,124  3,979.340 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Kvening  Times  e  ..  1.269,131  1.126.126 
Times-.-\dvertiser-S  197,008  186,119 

Grand  Total  .  1.466.139  1.312,245 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note)  .  1.172.237  1,014,308 
.N'otk:  Record  (in)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times- Record  te).  Linage  of  one 
editiim.  Record  (ni)  onlv  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Trihune-e  .  1,303.181  1.072.319 

World  m  .  1.139.878  1,019.294 

Worl'l  S  .  518.816  432,229 

Grand  Total .  2.961.875  2.523.842 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Ilud-oii  Disjatch-m  717.297  746,402 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  1,059. 1  52  Xot  avail. 
O'-server  Disfiatch-S  268.420  Not  avail. 
Press-in  .  1,153.440  Not  avail. 

Grand  Tot.al  .  2.481.012  Not  avail. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


1,600,953  1.554.640 
478.014  439,526 

1.113.586  1.072.596 
1,527,261  1,573,494 
497.142  474,525 

2.235.870  2.039.250 
851.012  697.767 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA.  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

1948  1947  1948  1947 

;le-m  .  490,188  473,788  Tribune-e  (See  note)  977,312  . 

:le-S  .  219,326  219,315  .Note;  Tribune  t,e)  sold  in  combinatiii 

c  .  4u5,271  424,014  with  Eagle  (in). 

.S  .  105,231  142,910  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

-  —  - -  Gazette-ni  .  1,090,278  884,(97 

d  Total .  1,220,016  1,260,027  (iazette-S  .  361,208  315,171 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  Dennwrat-e  .  888,19  1  809,344 

ph-ni  (See  Deniocrat-.S  .  244,372  237,443 

.  428,969  335,480  - - 

ph-S  .  263,091  219,389  Grand  Total  .  2,584,049  2,246, ’g) 

-  -  LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

d  Total  .  692,060  554,869  linlependent-iii  .  791,581  846,513 

:  Telegraph  (ml  sold  in  combina-  Itnlependent-S  .  210.758  227ji; 

th  Sunset  .News  (e).  I’ress-Telegrain-e  ...  1,017,987  952,024 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  Press-Telegrain-S  ..  274.809  312,6-! 

-m  .  1.098.219  1.002,758  ■  - - - 

-S  .  310,456  309,368  Grand  Total  .  2.295.135  2,338,511 

.  985,448  794,662  LOWELL,  MASS. 

.  285,065  229,925  Sun-e  .  867,226  Not  avail 

- -  -  Telegrani-S  .  184.041  Not  avail 

d  Total  .  2.679.188  2.336,713  - 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  Grand  Total .  1,051,267  Not  avail 

•r  ni  .  1,316.439  1,176.773  LYTSN,  MASS. 

•r-S  .  468,178  464,771  Itein-e  .  7  04.10  1  690.449 

.  1.052,543  1.019,701  Telegr.am-News-e  ...  581,443  530,4llj 

-  -  - - - Telegrani-News-S  .  .  143.7  3  6  1.14,451 

d  Total .  2,837,160  2.661,245  - - - — 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  Grand  Total  1,429,280  1,355.393 

.  778,755  668.1.10  MEIRIDEN,  CONN. 

.  326,597  310,503  Record  m  .  775,956  714,351 

e  .  786.886  756.028  .I.'urnal-e  .  490,644  485,551 

d  Total  .  1.892,238  1,734,661  Grand  Total  1.266.600  1^9,914 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

-e  .  1,152.477  1.069,106  |n<lrpendent-ni  _  940.955  788,021 

EU(;ENE,  ore.  Indeiiendent-S  .  .102,412  288,993 

r-Guar'I-e  ...  881,437  734,420  Star-News-e  .  807.341  848.2-5 

r-Guard-S  ..  236,403  200,117  Star  New.s-S  .  316,830  332,81? 

d  Total .  1.117,840  934.537  Grand  Total  2.367,538  2,2.58,113 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WIS.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

nwe.alth-  lall-m  .  1,120.262  1.081.3M 

rtcr-e  .  683.188  637,54.1  New-  S  .  1,428.082  1.285,537 

HAMMOND.  IND.  — - 

•  .  995.212  781,416  Grainl  Total  2,548.344  2.366,8-3 

4  .  266.468  260.416  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

- -  - -  loiirnal-e  .  1.151.746  968.051 

d  Tot.al  .  1.261.680  1,041.832  Times  ni  .  1,0  4  3,29  3  949.827 

HAVERHILL,  MASS.  Time-S  . 186.804  .180.068 

c  .  626.281  647.444  - - 

JACKSON,  MISS.  Grand  Total  2.581,843  2,29-.'H6 

Leilger-m  ..  888.417  818,809  WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 

•l.edger-S  ..  285,211  319,722  Kecord-m  .  1,014,378  Xot  avail. 

'.'ews-e  .  865,461  680.875  Times  Leader-e  ....  1.324.013  Not  avail. 

I’ews-S .  281,689  303,871  Indeiiendent  .S  .  320.216  -Not  avail. 

d  Total  .  2,320,778  2.123.277  Grand  Total  2,664.607  Not  avail. 


.\lbanv  Times  Union,  .\tlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  ftaltimorc  .Xmericaii,  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Chicago  Ilerald-.Nmerican,  Detroit 
Times.  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
.lonrnal-.'Xmerican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph.  .San  .\ntonio  Light,  Svracuse  Her- 
ald-.\merican,  Washington  Times-llerald. 

•“AMERICAN  WT-IEKLY”  Linage 
66.609  lines  is  included  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
.Miami  Hei-ald,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

•“A.MERICAX  WEEKLY”  Linage 
(>6.109  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
66.109  lines  anil  “C()MIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  20.416  lines  in  the  I-a>s  Angeles 
Examiner.  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Pnst-lntelligencer. 

t‘‘THIS  WEEK”  Linage  38,815  lines 
is  inclndeil  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  i>aprr.s;  Atlanta  Journal,  Balti¬ 
more  .Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  .\ge  Her¬ 
ald.  Boston  Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Des 
Moines  Register.  Detroit  News,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press.  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  Washington  Star. 

f'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  38,143  lines 
in  the  lais  .Xngeles  Times.  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal.  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Spokane 
SiMikesman  Review. 

f'THIS  W-EEK”  Linage  41,762  lines 
in  the.  (Thicneo  Daily  N'ews. 

5‘  PARADE”  Linage  21,709  lines  is 
inclu'led  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  lapers;  .Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
Boston  i’ost.  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
El  Pasi)  Times.  Erie  Disi>atch  Heralil. 
Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette.  Jackson 
ville  Times  Union,  Newark  Star  Ledger. 
St.  I’aiil  Pioneer  Press.  Salt  Lake  CBy 
Tribune.  Syracuse  Herald-Anierican.  To- 
leilo  Blade.  Washington  Post.  Wichita 
Eagle.  Youngstown  X'indicator  Telegram. 

S“P,\K.ADE”  Lin.age  31,308  lines  in 

the  Houston  Post. 

S‘‘P.\RADE”  Linage  14.321  lines  in 

the  Philailelohia  Inquirer. 

J“PARADE”  Linage  20.859  lines  in 

the  T.acoma  Times. 

gSPLIT-RUN  TJnage  —  New  York 

News  (m)  525.224;  (S)  2.38,317  lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

1948  1947 

Eii'iuirer  \  -News  e  .  1.(11)5,116  924.070 

Eii'iuirer  &  .\ew>-S  2(>l,45(l  280,686 

(iraml  Total  .  1.266,566  1,204,756 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

6  Lines  to  come 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press  e .  1,648,012  1,516,258 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times  m  .  1,192,928  1,240.342 

Star-e  .  1.335.559  1,397,294 

.Sunday-,S  .  705.887  753,811 

Giaiid  lotal  .  3,2  34,3  7  4  3.391,447 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Tiines-e  7  5  7,42  1  716,471 

The  Capital  Times  S  304,080  259,896 

Wis.  State  Jourual-e  733.15«  727.090 

Wis.  Stale  Journal  S  330,288  257.2-1 

Grand  Total  .  2,124.948  1.960,728 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Ilerabi  Tiir.es-e  _  683.816  629,8.18 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

.Staiiilard-Times-e  .  .  867,272  837,998 

Stan.lard  Times  S  ..  168.140  154,560 


RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY 
GROUP,  TEXAS 

Bromisville  Herabl-e  431,900  280,')^ 

lir'twnsville  Iler.-S  147.560  137.9/0 

.McAllen  Monitor-e  .  385.448  442.190 

McAllen  .Motiilor-S  .  211,302  207.956 

Harlingen  Star-e  .  .  .  356.874  352,4/8 

Harlingen  .Siar-S  ..  197,4(8)  235,5-16 

1,7  30.484  1,658,816 


Grand  Total  . 


.image  31,308  lines  in  ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

,  Di.spalche  .  1,062.320  989.660 

.mage  14.321  lines  in  Argus-e  .  1,059,898  967,820 

nqtiirer.  _ _ _ 

.inage  20.859  lines  in  Grand  Total .  2,122.218  1.957.480 

inage  —  New  York  SUPERIOR,  WIS.  ,  ^  . 

4;  (S)  2.38,317  lines.  Telegram-e  .  5b9.100  534.64# 
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CIRCULATION 


Ohio  Circulators 
Launch  PR  Program 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  PROGRAM  designed  to  keep 

members  of  the  Ohio  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association  and 
their  publishers  informed  on 
what  Ohio  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing  to  correct  public  misunder¬ 
standing  of  newspaperboys  has 
been  announced  by  President 
Lewis  Mottice,  Columbus  Cit¬ 
izen. 

The  public  relations  program 
will  be  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Glenn  L.  Cox,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Dayton 
News.  The  program  will  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  A  record  will  be  kept  of  all 
promotion,  both  advertising  and 
editorial,  as  to  hobbies,  achieve¬ 
ments,  sports,  merit  programs, 
etc. 

2.  Each  member  will  receive 
a  breakdown  of  the  summary 
every  month,  to  include  the 
number  of  inches  used  under 
each  category  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  using  it. 

3.  All  material  will  be  filed 
for  future  display  at  meetings 
of  the  O.C.M.A. 

"Unfortunately,”  said  Mottice, 
the  public  still  visualizes  the 
newspaperboy  as  an  under¬ 
privileged  youngster  who  car¬ 
ries  or  sells  newspapers  only 
because  of  financial  necessity. 
This  public  misunderstanding 
has  enabled  reform  groups  to 
exert  considerable  pressure  for 
the  passage  of  laws  that  are  re¬ 
strictive  and  harmful  to  both 
newspaperboys  and  publishers. 

The  Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  recognizes 
the  importance  of  correcting  this 
erroneous  impression  by  prop¬ 
erly  informing  the  public  of 
the  many  benefits  gained  by 
newspaperboys.  Once  this  is 
done,  the  public  and  these  re¬ 
form  groups  will  realize  that 
a  newspaper  route  is  one  of  the 
grandest  educational  experi¬ 
ences  a  youngster  can  have.” 

Champion  Carrier 

THE  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star- 

Bulletin’s  champion  carrier 
for  1948  is  Alfred  Tavares,  14, 
and  he  won  a  gold  trophy  in  a 
contest  with  18  finalists.  The 
contest  was  based  on  amount  of 
new  business,  increase  in  route, 
prompt  payment  of  bills,  least 
number  of  complaints  and  co¬ 
operation  with  distribution  man¬ 
ager. 

Showboat  Minstrel 

THE  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 

and  Tribune  "Showboat”  was 
launched  at  the  January  circu¬ 
lation  sales  meeting,  attended 
by  250  circulation  representa¬ 
tives  and  their  wives.  The  two- 
day  fete  included  a  breakfast 
minstrel  show,  two  luncheons 
and  a  dinner. 

The  meeting  was  built  around 
the  dramatization  of  four  new 
Star  and  Tribune  features: 
George  Grim’s  report  from  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  Berlin  air  lift;  a 


new  Sunday  feature  section;  a 
Sunday  serialization  of  Barry 
Uianov’s  new  book  on  Bing 
Crosby;  and  a  series  on  Upper 
Midwest  war  heroes. 

Route  Contest  Success 
A  TOTAL  of  1,530  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  resulted  from  the 
three-month  route-building  con¬ 
test.  one  of  the  most  successful 
sponsored  by  the  Passaic  ( N.  J. ) 
Herald-News  tor  its  carrier- 
salesmen.  Nearly  400  awards 
were  made  to  carriers  from  a 
list  of  50  merchandise  prizes. 

Aid  March  of  Dimes 
CARRIERS  of  the  Rockford 
( lil. )  Morning  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  set  $10,000  as 
their  goal  in  the  March  of  Dimes 
campaign.  Competing  for  prizes 
and  certificates,  the  carriers  dis¬ 
tributed  envelopes  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  one  week  and  made  col¬ 
lections  the  following  Saturday. 

10  for  a  Nickel 

HARRY  T.  LARSON.  Racitie 
(Wis. )  Journal-Times,  reports 
his  carriers  have  solved  the 
"parking”  problem  as  a  result 
of  a  city  rule  no  bicycles  can 
be  parked  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  boys  who  bring  their  bikes 
to  the  newspaper  office  for 
papers  chip  in  a  few  pennies 
and  rent  their  own  stall  beside 
a  parking  meter.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  two  meters  is  ample  for 
10  bikes. 

Advantages  of  Routes 
WILLIAM  RAUBINGER,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has 
been  running  a  series  of  ads  in 
the  Press  on  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  route  work  under 
the  Little  Merchant  plan. 

New  Job  for  Epstein 
ABE  E.  EPSTEIN,  director  of 
street  and  newsdealer  sales 
for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  wiil  take  over  the  same 
duties  for  the  new  morning  and 
Sunday  State  Journal  starting 
Feb.  1.  Epstein  soid  the  State 
Journal  when  he  was  seven. 

78  for  Dinner 

THE  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Gazette  was  host  to  78  carrier- 
boys  and  helpers  at  an  annual 
dinner  arranged  by  Carl  Hoff¬ 
man,  circulation  manager,  and 
Jason  Deppen,  field  man.  Robert 
W.  Bliss,  co-publisher,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker. 

At  Same  Spot  48  Years 
FRED  WITTE,  crippled  since 
two  when  he  was  afflicted 
with  poliomyelitis,  has  sold 
papers  for  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World-Herald  on  the  same 
Omaha  corner  for  48  years. 
Witte  hasn't  taken  a  real  va¬ 
cation  in  10  years  and  has  been 
on  his  corner  rain  or  shine. 


Ciiculation  Price 
Rises  Taper  Off 

Philadelphia  —  Boosting  of 
circulation  rates  eased  off  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1948,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

With  one  daily  suspended  in 
1948,  129  remain  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Of  these,  75  now  sell  for 
5c  daily,  37  at  4c,  15  at  3c  and 
two  at  2c. 

winter  or  summer.  Henry 
Doorly,  publisher  of  the  World- 
Herald,  had  a  special  stand  built 
for  him. 

Home  Delivery  in  P.  R. 

THE  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico  is 

making  the  first  attempt  in 
Puerto  Rico  to  establish  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  home  delivery.  It  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  carriers'  club,  with 
two  social  workers  in  charge. 
Prerequisite  for  admission  will 
be  a  list  of  at  ieast  25  customers. 
Some  400  boys  have  registered. 
One  of  them  has  100  customers. 

New  Tri-State  Edition 

THE  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 

has  inaugurated  a  Tri-State 
Edition  for  mail  subscribers, 
published  after  the  regular  daily 
editions  have  been  distributed 
and  carrying  late  local  news 
from  the  tri-state  area. 

3  Brothers  Are  CMs 

APPOINTMENT  of  Richard  L. 

Cowan,  formerly  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  Ont..  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Belleville  O  n  - 
tario  Intelligen¬ 
cer  makes  him 
the  third  broth¬ 
er  in  the  Cowan 
family  serving 
as  a  circulation 
executive. 

Ralph  B.  Co¬ 
wan  is  circuia- 
tion  manager  of 
the  Toronto 
Star,  H.  B. 

(Bert)  (:owan.  r.  l.  Cowan 
Jr.,  IS  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Peterbor¬ 
ough  Examiner,  and  Kingston 
(  Ont. )  Whig-Standard.  Richard, 
the  youngest,  was  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Peterborough 
Examiner  and  Oshawa  Times 
and  for  the  past  five  years  has 
had  charge  of  circulation  for  the 
Toronto  newspapers  in  Peter¬ 
borough. 

Merced  Editors  Win 
Open  Session  Fight 

Merced.  Calif. — The  public  and 
the  press  will  be  free  to  attend 
sessions  of  any  board  or  com¬ 
mission  of  the  town  of  Merced, 
as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  charter 
for  Merced. 

A  section  providing  for  closed 
sessions  was  amend^  by  free¬ 
holders  when  the  draft  was 
read  in  general  assembly.  The 
fight  against  the  provision  was 
led  by  the  editors  of  the  Merced 
Sun-Star, 

The  revised  section  simply 
reads,  “All  proceedings  shall  be 
open  to  the  public.” 


Ads  Must  Bring 
Added  Income, 
Circulators  Say 

Boston  —  Additional  revenue 
for  newspaper  publishers  will 
have  to  come  from  some  source 
other  than  from  circulation. 
That  was  the  consensus  at  a 
round-tabie  discussion  during 
the  annuai  convention  of  the 
New  Engiand  Association  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  here. 

That  additional  revenue 
should  come  from  advertising, 
the  circulation  managers  felt. 
The  present  five-cenl  price  is 
the  top  that  can  be  obtained  in 
the  New  England  area,  and  as 
far  as  the  circulation  manager.-^ 
knew,  no  paper  in  this  area  is 
considering  going  beyond  that. 
The  effect  of  a  six-cent  or  a 
seven-cent  price  was  discussed 
at  length,  but  the  circulation 
managers  were  unanimously  op¬ 
posed  to  it  at  this  time. 

More  Smaii  Change 

The  circulation  managers,  rep 
resenting  daily  newspaf^rs 
throughout  the  six  states,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  weekly  collections 
have  shown  more  and  more  sil¬ 
ver  being  turned  in,  and  fewer 
bills.  In  fact,  some  of  the  man¬ 
agers  reported  more  pennies 
now  than  ever. 

The  discussion  ended  with  the 
statement  of  John  Connor 
Greenwich  iConn.)  Times,  that 
the  price  of  a  newspaper  should 
be  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more. 

Officers  eiected  are:  James  R. 
Darke.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Bulletin,  succeeding  J.  J. 
Fitzgerald.  Lawrence  ( Mass. ' 
Eagle-Tribune,  as  president: 
Earl  B.  Fuller,  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald,  first  vicepresident;  Hild- 
ing  C.  Peterson.  Worcester 
>  Mass. )  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
second  vicepresident;  Guy  Mer 
sereau,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Two  new  directors  are  Frank 
Geoghegan.  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger,  and  William  H 
Cruise.  New  London  ( Conn. ' 
Day.  George  F.  Clark,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  was  elected  a 
director  to  fill  out  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  William  T.  Doyle. 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  who 
has  resigned  from  circulation 
work.  Thomas  F.  Farrelly  of 
Providence  was  eiected  director 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Baseball  School  Plonned 

A  feature  of  the  two-day  con¬ 
vention.  attended  by  more  than 
100  circulation  managers,  was 
the  presentation  of  a  proposal 
for  the  New  England  daily 
newspapers  to  sponsor  baseball 
schools  for  boys  under  21,  and 
a  series  of  games  leading  to 
state  and  area  championships. 

The  program  is  similar  to 
one  that  has  been  conducted 
three  years  by  the  Boston  Post. 

Samuel  N.  Rosoff  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  report¬ 
ed  benefits  from  a  continuous 
survey  of  features  and  comics. 
Any  feature  or  comic  that  has 
a  readership  of  less  than  35%  is 
dropped,  and  replaced  by  an 
other,  he  said.  A  survey  is  made 
every  three  months. 
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Atom  Seminar 

continued  from  page  8 


.sity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
head,  moderated  a  session  on 
science  writing.  Participating 
were  Milton  Silverman,  science 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  David  Dietz,  science 
editor  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Edward  R. 
Trapnell,  as.sociate  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  information  service. 

"Good  science  writing  has 
three  components."  said  Silver- 
man,  "a  competent  editor,  a 
competent  writer  and  the  scien¬ 
tist,  all  of  whom  respect  and 
trust  each  other. 

"But  the  managing  editor  is 
the  key  man. 

"The  managing  editor  needs 
to  pick  a  capable  man,  send  him 
to  as  many  good  scientific  meet¬ 
ings  as  the  budget  will  allow — 
and,  most  important,  have  him 
write  all  the  science  stuff  he 
can.  Get  a  competent  man,  then 
leave  him  alone.” 

Science  writing.  Silverman 
added,  is  like  atiy  other  kind — 
"You  have  to  know  the  big 
words,  but  not  u.se  them.” 

Science  news.  Dietz  said,  is 
among  the  best  read  news  in 
the  newspaper 

"On  atomic  energy,  we  must 
give  readers  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible.  "  he  said.  "We 
also  must  explain  why  certain 
information  cannot  be  made 
public.” 

Sometimes  indiscreet  scien¬ 
tists  give  newsmen  hints  about 
secret  information 

"The  reporter  has  got  to  let 
his  conscience  be  his  guide." 
said  Trapnell  If  he  is  in 
doubt,  we  can  give  him  a  se¬ 
curity  check.  A  lot  of  news  has 
been  printed,  and  no  reporter 
has  been  prosecuted  .vet.” 

William  P.  Steven,  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune.  said  the  conference  gave 
him  "a  tremendous  admiration 
for  the  mental  skill  and  techni¬ 
cal  abilitie.s”  of  scientists. 

Leland  P  Decker,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  prai.-ed  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  give-and-take  between 
scientist®  and  newsmen. 

Among  those  pre.sent  from  the 
pres.®  were" 

Hkfbfrt  Kfilv.  news  editor. 
Des  Moines  <  la. '  Register. 

Evarts  Graham.  Jr.,  St.  Louis 
(  Mo  '  Post-DisfHitch . 

Max  Cofffy.  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald. 

Goroon  "'t.ARTiN.  Topeka 
<  Kan  '  State  Journal. 

Arthl  R  Snydfr.  science  editor. 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Phil  Rfeo.  managing  editor. 
International  News  Service. 

William  P.  Steven,  managing 
editor.  Minneapolis  'Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Victor  Cohn,  science  editor, 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Clifford  Si.mak.  chief  of  copy 
desk.  Minneapolis  Star. 

Robert  W.  S.mith.  editorial 
writer.  Minneapolis  Star. 

Ge.ne  Lindberg.  science  re¬ 
porter.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Allan  Schoenfeld,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

John  T.  Alexander.  Kansas 
(  Mo.  )  City  Star. 

bO 


David  Dietz,  science  editor, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Milton  Silverman,  science 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  chairman.  Atomic  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  ASNE. 

A.  Bruce  Campbell,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Huron  (S.  D.) 

Daily  Plainsman. 

Leland  P.  Decker,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Indianapolis 
(Ind. )  Star. 

Robert  W.  Hefty,  United 
Press,  Minneapolis. 

David  M.  Mason,  Associated 
Press.  St.  Paul. 

Edgar  L.  Mills,  copy  desk. 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune. 

Reuben  M.  Monson,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

Fremont  A.  Power,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News. 

H.  M.  Shoebotham,  managing 
editor,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Ar- 
gus-Leader. 


Loyalty  Oath 

continued  from  page  5 


“Just  what  for.  I  do  not  know,’’ 
Mr.  Bingay  wrote.  "However,  I 
am  afraid  that  maybe  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  might  take  it  .seriously, 
as  they  are  publishers  and  not 
editors  and  are  usually  lacking 
in  a  sen.se  of  humor. 

“Like  the  Guild  lads  they  are 
likely  to  not  know  that  freedom 
of  the  pres.s  has  nothing  to  do 
with  police  reporters’  cards.  The 
only  guarantee  of  freedom  given 
by  the  Constitution  is  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  printing  press  from  be¬ 
ing  licensed.  The  ardent  young 
gentlemen  should  know  that  all 
a  police  caid  does  is  identify  the 
bearer  so  that  the  police  officer 
will  know  who  he  is.” 

Ray  J.  Kei.ser.  Detroit  bureau 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press, 
said : 

“I  have  no  personal  objection 
to  any  proposal  that  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  defense.” 

Roy  J.  Forrest.  United  Presw 
bureau  manager  in  Detroit,  said 
he  would  leave  the  decision  up 
to  his  staff  reporters. 

"  It  s  a  moot  question  with  us.  " 
he  said  "We  applied  for  and  got 
our  ]})49  press  cards  two  weeks 
ago  before  Toy  got  his  brain- 
•.torm,'" 

To.v  s  authority  to  make  .such 
a  demand  was  questioned  by 
Frank  Snyder,  bureau  manager 
of  International  News  Service 
He  said,  however,  he  would 
leave  the  matter  up  to  the  staff 

Daily  Worker  Staffers  Protest 

The  loude.'t  blast  against  Toy's 
proposal  came  from  Nat  Gan- 
ley.  editor,  and  William  Allen, 
lone  reporter  of  the  Daily  Work¬ 
er's  Michigan  edition. 

■"This  is  just  another  reason 
why  Toy  should  be  removed 
from  office."  Ganley  said.  “All 
he  has  done  in  office  has  been 
to  issue  statements  on  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun.  including 
anti  -  Semitic  and  anti  -  Negro 
statements."’ 

Allen  said  that  "Toy  Is  just 
seeking  to  cover  up  with  a  dab 
of  red  paint  the  many  things 
that  couldn't  stand  the  light  of 
day  in  this  city." 

Allen  was  denied  a  press  card 


last  year  by  Commissioner  Toy 
but  he  obtained  one  after  a  pro¬ 
test  of  Paul  Weber,  then  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Guild  and 
now  press  secretary  to  Michi¬ 
gan’s  governor.  G.  Mennen  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Norman  Hull,  executive  editor 
of  the  Windsor  (Ont. )  Star  said: 
“I  suppose  since  we’re  foreign¬ 
ers.  we  could  be  asked  to  sign 
some  such  loyalty  pledge.  But 
certainly  I  know  what  we’d  do 
if  the  Windsor  police  tried  to 
make  us  do  that  to  get  a  Wind¬ 
sor  press  card.  We’d  tell  them 
to  go  to  hell.” 

Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  declared:  "It  is 
police  interference  with  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  calls  for  action 
by  all  branches  of  the  industry.” 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  wrote  a  letter  of  protest 
to  Toy,  asserting: 

"We  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  action  which  more  imme¬ 
diately  strikes  at  freedom  of  the 
press  than  the  one  .vou  propose." 

Comment  by  Editors 

Editors’  comment  on  the  De¬ 
troit  loyalty  oath  requirement 
for  a  police  card  included: 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles 
Times — "I  believe  a  loyalty  oath 
should  be  confined  to  public  of¬ 
ficials.  Do  reporters  fall  into 
that  category?  'lhat’s  the  basic 
question  involved  in  the  Detroit 
case.  Personally,  1  believe  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  between 
the  duties  and  ooligations  of  a 
reporter  and  those  of  a  public 
official.  The  reporter  represents 
the  public  interest  but  he  is  not 
paid  from  public  funds. 

"As  for  freedom  of  the  pres.® 
being  endangered,  I  .see  no  im¬ 
minent  danger.  Reporters  refus¬ 
ing  to  take  the  oath  could  be 
replaced.  The  danger  would 
come  if  some  governmental 
agency  had  power  to  decide 
whether  the  newspaper  itself 
was  disloyal.  This  would  consti¬ 
tute  in  effect  government  licens¬ 
ing  which  would  mean  the  end 
oi  free  speech  in  the  United 
States." 

John  S.  Knight.  Knight  News¬ 
papers —  M.v  views  on  the  loyalty 
oath  for  reporters  coincide  with 
the  statement  issued  by  Basil 
Walters,  our  executive  editor.  " 

Lee  IliLL.s,  Miami  (  Fla.  i  Her¬ 
ald — "I  agree  with  Walters  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  and  prero¬ 
gative  of  newspapers  to  judge 
the  titiie.5S  of  staff  members." 

jA.MKs  E.  CuAPi  ELL,  Birming¬ 
ham  I  Ala. »  News  and  Age-Her¬ 
ald —  "We  regard  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  position  as  thorough¬ 
ly  sound  and  proper  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Any  other  method  of  ac¬ 
crediting  reporters  in  a  similar 
situation  seems  to  us  intoler¬ 
able.  " 

Can't  See  Abridgement 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin — "I  can’t  see 
that  the  Detroit  commissioner's 
refusal  to  issue  police  cards  to 
applicants  who  will  not  take  a 
loyalty  oath  is  an  abridgement 
of  press  freedom,  any  more  than 
would  be  his  refusal  to  issue 
such  cards  at  all.  The  abridge¬ 
ment  would  come,  if  at  all,  if 
access  to  public  records  were 
denied  to  newsgatherers  not 
holding  cards.  Nevertheless,  the 
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loyalty  oath  in  this  case  seejQj 
to  me  as  valueless  as  the  applj. 
cation  of  such  a  test  to  the  ot- 
ficers  of  a  labor  union. 
supposes  that  a  genuine  Con- 
munist  would  hesitate  to  maki 
oath  to  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States?  Have  Communists  sud¬ 
denly  become  endowed  with 
loyalty  principles?  ” 

Lee  B.  Wood,  New  York 
World-Telegram — "If  a  person  ij 
not  a  Communist.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  hesitate  to 
say  so." 

Wilbur  Forrest.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — "My  opinion  is 
that  of  Basil  Walters'.  I  don’t  see 
why  a  chief  of  police  should 
have  the  power  to  license  report¬ 
ers.  and  that’s  what  this  order 
amounts  ‘to.  If  a  reporter  should 
refuse  to  sign  the  oath  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle,  this  fello* 
would  bar  him  from  covering 
the  news.  Of  course  no  one 
wants  Communists  working  for 
him,  but  this  order  has  in  it 
some  of  the  aspects  we  most  dis¬ 
like  about  Communism." 

Paul  A.  Tierney,  New  York 
Post  Home  News — "Opposed  as 
I  am  to  Communism.  I  never 
theless  believe  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  press  requires  that  the 
paper  itself  judge  the  integrity 
of  its  own  staff.  I  am  oppos^ 
in  principle  to  the  creation  of 
additional  government  agencies 
to  pass  on  the  fitness  of  people 
to  gather  news.  But  I  don't  want 
to  be  interpreted  as  condoning 
Communism  in  any  degree  what¬ 
soever.” 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  New  York 
Daily  News — ""I  agree  with  Mr 
Walters.  The  paper  should  be 
responsible  for  the  ideology  of 
its  help." 

■ 

Hoffman  Elected 
Bv  Interstate  Admen 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Karl  A 
Hoffman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Shamokin  ( Pa. )  Newp 
Dispatch,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers'  Association  here  Jan, 
21-22. 

Other  officers  are:  Clarence 
C.  Hess.  Lansford  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  vicepresident,  and 
Lindsey  E.  Bierer.  Uniontom 
(Pa.)  Herald  -  Standard,  .secre¬ 
tary.  Director.®  elected  were  A. 
Jay  Schaff.  Hagerstown  (Md.) 
Herald-Mail,  and  Thomas  F. 
Martin.  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald. 

The  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail 
took  both  the  Ed  "Mac"  Hirsch 
cup  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  gain  in  retail  advertising  and 
the  Metro  Associated  Services 
cup  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  gain  in  total  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1948. 

■The  Ashury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press  was  awarded  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cup  for  the  best  adver 
tising  campaign  of  the  year, 
created  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  member  news¬ 
paper. 

■ 

Miss  Young  at  City  Hall 

Louis  C.  Harris,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Augusta  (  Ga. )  Chronicle, 
advises  that  Esther  Young  is 
City  Hall  reporter  on  his  staff, 
and  not  assistant  society  editor, 
as  reported  in  the  personal  (K)!* 
umn  Jan.  22,  page  30. 
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Oiiicers  of  "All-American  Newspaper  Boys  Sports  Scholarships,  Inc." 
Left  to  right.  <ront  row — Walter  G.  Andrews.  Oklahoma  City,  first 
vicepresident;  Mayor  lames  A.  Rhodes  oi  Columbus,  president;  and 
Lew  Mottice,  Columbus,  second  vicepresident.  Rear  row — George 
Hicks.  Columbus,  treasurer;  J.  W.  Galloway,  Columbus,  secretary; 
and  E.  W.  Burwell,  Columbus,  chairman  oi  the  executive  committee. 


Carriers  to  Win 
Scholarships  in 
Sports  Tourneys 

Columbus.  O. — An  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  college  scholar¬ 
ships  for  newspaperboys 
throughout  the  country  in  com¬ 
petitive  sports  was  formed  here 
Jan.  22.  Circulatioti  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  organized  "All- 
.\merican  Newspaperboys  Sports 
Scholarship,  Inc." 

The  first  project  will  be  a 
$25,000  bicycle  derby  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  group  and  Ar¬ 
nold  Schwinn  &  Co..  Chicago 
bicycle  manufacturers. 

William  F.  S  t  o  e  f  f  h  a  a  s. 
Schwinn  general  manager,  said 
his  firm  would  establi.sh  the 
Tgnaz  Schwinn  Memorial 
Scholarships."  totaling  $6,000 
annually,  to  any  college,  plus 
$19,000  in  bicycles,  as  top  prizes 
for  the  derby. 

Bicycle  Derby  First 

Mayor  James  A.  Rhodes  of 
Columbus,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  said  swimming,  bas¬ 
ketball  and  softball  tournaments 
also  are  planned. 

Rhodes  said  the  bicycle  derby 
would  be  permanently  located 
in  Columbus.  Tentative  plans 
call  for  it  being  run  this  .year 
over  the  half-mile  track  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fairgrounds  on  Aug. 
26.  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

The  races  will  be  conducted 
under  rules  set  up  by  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Bicycle  League  of  America. 

"This  competition  is  open  to 
every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  pos¬ 
sessions."  Rhodes  said. 

The  only  rules  governing 
eligibility,  he  said,  are  that  each 
newspaperboy  must  have 
reached  his  12th  birthday  by 
date  of  the  city  eliminations,  but 
not  his  17th  birthday,  and  he 
must  have  worked  for  a  local 
newspaper  for  at  least  six 
months  before  the  qualifying 
races. 

200  Papers  to  Participate 

Preliminary  response  to  the 
plans,  it  was  said,  indicate  that 
upwards  of  200  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  will  participate  in  the  races 
this  year. 

All  officers  and  committee 
members  of  the  organization, 
with  the  exception  of  Mayor 
Rhodes,  are  representatives  of 
the  newspaper  business.  The 
charter  provides  that  the  first 
vicepresident  automatically  shall 
be  the  current  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  Present  ICMA 
president  is  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
circulation  director  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

Other  officers  are:  Second 
vicepresident.  Lew  Mottice,  Co¬ 
lumbus  ( O. )  Citizen,  current 
president  of  the  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association:  sec¬ 
retary,  J.  H.  Galloway,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Ohio  State 
Journal:  and  treasurer,  George 
Hicks,  circulation  manager,  Co- 
lumbus  Citizen. 

E.  W.  Burwell,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Other  committee 


members  are  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times;  James 
Gorman.  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and  Chronicle;  J.  B. 
Casaday.  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er;  H.  A.  Hauck,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch;  Smith  Witter.  Canton 
(  O. )  Repository;  Ramon  Cram, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  Sid  Phillips, 
Ohio  State  Journal:  Jack  Estes. 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  and  Don 
R.  Davis,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  Age-Herald. 

■ 

$82  Top  for  Gary; 
Pension  Promised 

Gary.  Ind.  —  An  $8  weekly 
raise,  retroactive  to  Oct.  23,  for 
members  of  the  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une  editorial  staff  with  three  to 
five  years’  experience  has  been 
granted  in  a  contract  with  the 
Gary  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
new  five-year  bracket  minimum 
is  $82. 

For  the  first  time  in  Gary, 
a  night  differential  of  $2.50  per 
week  was  also  granted.  In  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  disputed  wage 
raise  clause,  the  publisher 
agreed  to  pay  each  editorial 
.^taff  member  $25.  The  contract 
pontain.s  a  wage  arbitration 
clause. 

A  pension  plan  for  employes, 
under  discussion  for  a  year,  was 
nromised  by  the  publishers  for 
initial  operation  in  1949. 

■ 

ANA  Endorses  Bill 
Limitinq  FTC  Powers 

The  O'Hara  Bill,  introduced 
in  Congress  last  week,  which 
provides  for  .separation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
prosecuting  and  judicial  pow¬ 
ers,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  announcing  the  endorse¬ 
ment.  George  S.  McMillan  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  chairman  of 
ana’s  government  relations 
committee,  said  the  bill  “does 
not  represent  any  departure 
from  federal  laws  regulating 
advertising,  labeling,  trade 
marks  and  anti-trust  matters." 

The  bill  is  substantially  the 
same  as  one  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress,  also  by  Cong.  J. 
P.  O’Hara  of  Minnesota. 


Shaffer  Awards  Given 
At  New  Mexico  Meeting 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.  —  Three 
$100  awards,  a  special  $25  news 
award  and  a  community  service 
certificate  were  presented  at  the 
winter  convention  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  here 
Jan.  21. 

The  Shaffer  awards,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  E.  H.  Shaffer,  late  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune, 
went  to  Sanky  Trimble,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent. 
Santa  Fe,  for  his  coverage  of 
the  1948  election  campaign: 
Charles  du  Tant,  editor  of  the 
Taos  Star,  for  an  editorial  on 
Indian  needs,  and  Ted  Raynor, 
of  the  Carlsbad  Daily  Current 
Argus,  for  a  feature  story  on 
vandals  marring  cemetery  tomb¬ 
stones. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Mannester,  the 
Mountainair  Progressive,  re¬ 
ceived  the  $25  award  tor  a  news 
story  on  the  death  of  Grandma 
Jones  and  a  fire  at  the  Jones 
house.  The  Socorro  Chieftain 
won  a  certificate  of  merit  for 
a  campaign  to  clean  up  and  im¬ 
prove  the  city.  The  Belen  News- 
Bnlletin  won  an  honorary  men¬ 
tion  in  the  community  .service 
category. 

Greaves  Elected 

Gordon  K.  Greave.s.  Portales 
Daily  News  editor,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  Mexico 
-A  s  s  o  c  i  ation. 

Others  elected 
were:  G.  L.  But¬ 
ler,  Farmington 
Times  -  Hustler, 
first  vlcepresi- 
dent.  and  Frank 
Pfeiffer.  Raton 
Range,  second 
vice  president. 

Keen  Rafferty 
was  re-appoint¬ 
ed  s  e  c  r  e  tary- 
treasurer. 

P  h  o  tography  Greaves 
awards  went  to 
Verne  Sackett.Taos  Star;  Sanky 
Trimble,  AP;  Lester  Iden,  Clovis 
News-Journal;  Bill  Lasker,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Journal,  and  John 
Candelario,  Taos  Star. 

Advertising  awards  went  to 
the  Clovis  News-Journal  (daily) 
and  the  Taos  Star  (weekly). 


Borg  Reports 
Bergen  Record 
Net  of  $313,000 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — John  Borg 
wound  up  his  29-year  career  as 
publisher  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  here  this  week  by  sub¬ 
mitting  a  complete  financial 
statement  to  his  “payroll  part¬ 
ners”  He  reported  ,1948  net 
profits  of  $313,134.  compared 
with  $294,538  in  1947. 

Mr.  Borg,  who  has  become 
chairman  of  the  board,  leaving 
the  management  of  the  paper 
to  his  son,  Donald  i  E  &  P,  Jan. 
8,  page  11),  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  new  plant  at  $3,000,000  “in 
this  dizzy  inflationary  spiral.’’ 
Net  profits  retained  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  expansion  since  1920 
total  $1,988,000,  he  said. 

His  29-year  review  was  bro¬ 
ken  down  into  three  periods: 
Closed  Shop.  Open  Shop,  and 
Mutualization.  TTie  average  an¬ 
nual  salary  of  the  170  “payroll 
partners’’  in  1948.  from  pub¬ 
lisher  to  office  boy,  was  $4,247, 
or  $82  weekly,  due  to  bonuses 
and  dividends. 

Gross  revenue  was  $1,752,781, 
of  which  73 was  derived  from 
advertising  and  26(<  from  circu¬ 
lation.  The  1947  gross  was  $1,- 
517,749.  Total  business  costs  in 
1948  were  $1,439,647,  compared 
with  $1,223,211  in  1947, 

■ 

Light  Bulb  Breaks, 

Press  Pit  Set  Ablaze 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — The  Times 
and  the  West  Virginian,  both 
owned  by  the  Fairmont  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Co.,  faced  the 
prospect  of  publishing  in  Mor¬ 
gantown.  18  miles  from  here, 
for  several  days  after  a  fire 
Sunday  night.  Jan.  23.  damaged 
the  papers’  press. 

The  blaze  broke  out  in  the 
pit  under  the  press  when  Press¬ 
man  Robert  White,  who  was 
cleaning  the  pit.  fell.  An  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb  on  an  extension 
cord  broke,  igniting  vapors  pro¬ 
duced  by  cleaning  fluid. 

Quickly  spreading  to  oil  and 
grease,  the  fire  damaged  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blankets  and  rollers  on 
the  press.  An  automatic  sprink¬ 
ler  system  set  off  in  the  press¬ 
room  summoned  firemen,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  flood  the  pit 
to  extinguish  the  blaze. 

■ 

Jury  Favors  Winchell 
In  Hartman  Libel  Suit 

Walter  Winchell  was  on  the 
witness  stand  for  two  days  this 
week  testifying  in  a  libel  suit 
brought  against  him  and  the 
Netv  York  Mirror  by  Prof. 
George  W.  Hartman,  chairman 
of  the  war-time  organization. 
Peace  Now  Movement.  After  an 
eight-day  trial,  the  Supreme 
Court  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendants. 

Prof.  Hartman  sued  the  Mir¬ 
ror  for  $25,000,  Winchell  for 
$50,000,  for  items  in  Winchell’s 
column  in  early  ’44.  Charles 
Henry,  defense  counsel,  argued, 
truth  and  fair  comment. 

Professor  Hartman  has  several 
other  suits  pending. 
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Scott  Retires 
In  Vancouver; 
Forst  Moves  Up 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  William 
"Bill”  Forst  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Province,  succeeding  Sidney  D. 
Scott,  who  retired  Jan.  1.  Forst 
was  born  in  Montreal  40  years 
ago.  He  came  to  Vancouver  as 
a  boy  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Province  in  1923. 

For  17  years  he  served  with 
the  sports  department  and  be¬ 
came  sports  ^itor  in  1936.  In 
1941  he  was  moved  to  the  news 
desk  and  successively  became 
telegraph  editor,  city  editor  and 
now  managing  ^itor. 

Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  Canada's 
most  notable  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives.  He  has  a  record  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  service 
with  the  Province,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  associated  with  the 
paper  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  April  3, 
1890.  at  Saint  John,  N.  B.  His 
father  was  S.  D.  Scott,  at  that 
time  one  of  Canada's  most  noted 
editors.  Dr.  Scott  was  for  20 
years  editor  of  the  Saint  John 
Sun.  and  later  served  as  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  News-Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Daily  Province. 

Syd  Scott  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  juvenile  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Saint  John 
Standard.  He  came  to  Van¬ 
couver  in  1910  and  worked  as 
suburban  reporter  on  the  News- 
Advertiser,  later  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  editor  at  a  salary  of  $18 
a  week.  He  went  overseas  with 
the  Canadian  Engineers  in  the 
First  War.  He  was  city  editor 
of  the  Vancouver  World  and 
then  joined  the  Daily  Province 
as  assistant  news  editor.  He  was 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Province  in  1942  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  B.  C. 
Institute  of  Journalists. 

Mr.  Scott  has  always  claimed 
that  he  launched  the  first  co¬ 
operative  movement  among  New 
Brunswick  newspapers  at  the 
same  time  M.  E.  Nichols,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Province, 
initiated  the  Western  Associated 
Press.  This  was  in  1907,  and 
both  Saint  John  newspapers 
then  got  the  better  part  of  their 
news  out  of  Boston  papers. 

The  17-year-old  junior  and  his 
opposite  numbers  from  the  op¬ 
position  paper,  met  the  train, 
scanned  the  news,  telephoned 
the  “hottest”  parts  and  rushed 
to  their  offices  with  the  papers 
for  further  re-writing. 

Each  lad  was  given  25  cents 
to  hire  a  cab.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  race,  but  the  horses 
didn't  know  it.  The  first  col¬ 
laboration  came  when  young 
Scott  negotiated  for  a  two-horse 
cab  at  30  cents,  took  his  com¬ 
petitor  in  with  him,  charged 
each  office  20  cents  and  halved 
the  daily  time.  The  dime  extra 
was  split. 


300  Old  Timers 

Cleveland,  O. — The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Old  Timers  Club 
has  300  members  in  its  25th 
year.  Nineteen  new  members 
were  enrolled  recently. 


Bradford  New  Head 
Of  Tennessee  Daily 

Spartanburg.  S.  C.  —  T.  S. 
Bradford,  Jr.,  for  14  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  ( Tenn. )  Banner. 

The  new  publisher  is  a  son 
of  Mrs.  Zula  Bradford,  Herald 
and  Herald-Journal  women's 
editor,  and  a  brother  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  Bradford,  Herald-Journal 
staff  photographer.  He  served 
two  years  with  the  Army  in 
the  European  Theater  and  at 
one  time  was  in  charge  of  the 
Augsburg  -  Heidelberg  printing 
plants  operated  by  the  U.  S. 
Military  Government. 

Mr.  Bradford  succeeds  Char¬ 
les  L.  Reynolds,  resigned. 

John  Mueller,  Herald  report¬ 
er,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Ban¬ 
ner's  editorial  staff. 

■ 

Carriers  Save  $52,000 
In  Thrift  Club  Plan 

Seattle.  Wash. — Carrier-sales¬ 
men  of  the  Seattle  Times  have 
accumulated  $52,300  in  U.  S. 
savings  bonds  since  the  News- 
paperboys'  Thrift  Club  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  February,  1947.  As 
of  Jan.  11,  523  Times  carriers 
have  received  $100  bonds  under 
the  program,  with  most  of  the 
carriers  working  on  their  second 
$100  bond.  A  carrier  makes  $5 
deposits  with  the  Times  for  13 
con.secutive  months,  and  the 
Times  adds  $10. 

■ 

Montgomery  Feted 
By  Topeka  Associates 

Topeka,  Kan. — Paul  Montgom¬ 
ery,  promotional  advertising 
man  for  the  Topeka  Newspaper 
Printing  Co.,  was  the  honor 
guest  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  by  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  business  associates  and 
friends  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
because  of  ill  health.  He  has 
been  with  the  company  for  27 
years.  His  wife,  Ada  Montgom¬ 
ery,  is  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Capital. 

m 

Fourth  Feature  Page 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  has  added  a  new 
daily  page  of  features,  includ¬ 
ing  comics,  radio  and  television 
schedu'es,  bridge  columns  and 
a  psychology  column.  Several 
of  these  were  moved  from  classi¬ 
fied  pages,  another  from  the 
women’s  pages.  The  addition 
gives  the  Inquirer  four  pages 
dailv  of  features. 


4-A  Issues 
Annual  Study 
Of  Newspapers 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  announced 
publication  this  week  of  Volume 
17,  Part  I,  in  the  AAAA  study 
of  “Market  and  Newspaper 
Statistics.” 

This  annual  study,  available  to 
those  outside  the  association  as 
well  as  to  AAAA  members,  is 
an  analysis  of  audit  reports  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  for  newspapers  in 
cities  with  more  than  100,000 
ABC  City  Zone  population.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  newspaper  statis¬ 
tics  are  other  census  and  ABC 
data  and  information  furnished 
by  publishers. 

The  analysis  is  intended  to 
help  agencies  determine  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Differential  between  gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  rates. 

2.  Amount  of  circulation  con¬ 
nected  with  inducements. 

3.  Size  and  character  of 
markets. 

4.  Cost  of  reaching  these  mar¬ 
kets  with  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  comparison  be¬ 
tween  markets. 

As  with  previous  issues.  Vol¬ 
ume  17  is  being  issued  in  four 
parts  and  will  cover  151  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Part  I 
contains  data  on  161  newspa¬ 
pers  in  60  cities  audited  during 
the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1948.  Future  parts,  to  be  is¬ 
sued  as  compiled,  will  deal  with 
cities  audited  during  the  re¬ 
maining  quarters. 

“Market  and  Newspaper  Sta¬ 
tistics”  is  released  under  the 
direction  of  the  AAAA  commit¬ 
tee  on  newspapers,  headed  by 
H.  H.  Kynett  of  Aitkin-Kynett 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Complimentary  copies  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  publishers  in  the  cities 
covered  and  to  officers  of  AAAA 
agencies  on  request.  Other  cop¬ 
ies  are  sold  at  AAAA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  at  $20  for  the 
four  main  sections  and  supple¬ 
ments  as  issued. 

■ 

Sal  De  Rosa  Honored; 
25  Years  'with  Hearst 

Sal  De  Rosa,  secretary  to  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  general  manager 
of  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  given 
a  surprise  party  recently  in 
honor  of  his  25  years  as  a  Hearst 
employe.  Twenty-one  associates 
and  friends  attended,  including 
Martin  Huberth,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Hearst  Corp.;  G.  O.  Mark- 
uson,  vicepresident:  John  W. 
Kenney,  general  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Jess 
Krueger,  director  of  editorial 
promotion,  and  Richard  L.  Sar- 
no,  director  of  photography. 

■ 

Vandals  at  Shrine 

Vandals  overturned  and  dam¬ 
aged  22  gravestones  this  week 
in  the  historic  burial  ground  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 
the  national  shrine  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  A  campaign  to  raise 
$121,000  to  build  a  brick  wall 
around  the  churchyard  had  just 
gotten  under  way. 


Whiskers  Grow 
For  Centennial 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.— If  th« 
offices  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  and  Sentinel  soon  look 
like  something  out  of  the  gay 
nineties,  blame  it  on  the  For¬ 
syth  County  Centennial. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
two  papers  are  growing  mous¬ 
taches,  beards,  sideburns,  etc., 
for  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Forsyth  County  ia 
May. 

The  big  derby  already  ii 
under  way.  For  most  of  the 
boys,  various  portions  of  the 
face  will  be  virgin  for  the  razor 
until  the  day  of  the  celebratioa 

V.  M.  Simmons 
President  of 
Ft.  Wayne  J-G 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — V.  M.  Sim¬ 
mons.  Bluffton  attorney,  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  former  state  of¬ 
ficial,  has  been 
elected  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  of  the  Jour- 
n  a  1  Gazette 
Co.,  succeeding 

W.  A.  Kunkel. 

Jr.,  who  died 
last  Oct.  7. 

Mr.  Simmons 
is  one  of  three 
new  director.-; 
the  others  are 
James  R.  Flem¬ 
ing.  Fort  Wayne 
attorney  and  in-  Simmons 
dustrialist,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Miller  Ellingham,  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Journal-Gazette  Co. 
for  many  years,  who  becomes 
vicepresident. 

Another  vicepresident  is 
Frank  B.  Ritchey,  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  Arnold  F.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  been  active 
in  Democratic  politics,  serving 
in  both  houses  of  the  Indiana 
Legislature  and  as  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  from  1933  to  1941. 

During  his  career  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  Simmons  supervised  a  vast 
park  and  conservation  program. 
He  served  in  the  Indiana  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1931  and  1932, 
■ 

AFA  Supports  Bill 
Curbing  FTC  Trials 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  according  to  it« 
president,  Elon  G.  Borton, 
“notes  with  approval”  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  O’Hara  Bill 
requiring  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  try  its  cases  in 
Federal  District  Courts  rather 
than  "to  act  as  judge,  jury  and 
prosecutor.”  At  two  previous 
hearings  the  AFA  has  stated 
this  position. 

“Important  as  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain  truth  in  advertising,”  said 
Borton,  "all  of  those  with  exper¬ 
ience  in  that  field  believe  that 
matters  pertaining  thereto 
should  be  decided  by  an  un¬ 
biased  authority  rather  than  by 
a  body  of  men  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  issuance  of 
the  complaint.” 
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Drive  Stresses 
Good  Reading' 
For  Teen-Agers 

Morristown,  N.  J.  —  Upon 
conclusion  of  a  six-day  news 
paper  campaign  that  focused  the 
^tlight  on  Morristown  and  the 
jjlorristown  Daily  Record,  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  residents  had 
been  made  acutely  aware  that 
as  far  as  their  children  were 
concerned,  “Good  Books  Build 
Good  Character.” 


Nonnan  B.  Tomlinson,  publisher 
oi  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Hec- 
gii  (parked  a  six-day  campaign 
le,  good  books. 

The  week-long  Daily  Record 
Crusade,”  waging  war  on  the 
evil  influence  of  ■’bad”  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  minds  of  teen-agers, 
advocated  substitution  of  a 
lii^er  level  of  youth  reading. 
The  campaign  promoted  the 
publishings  of  Comet  Books,  an 
affiliate  of  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
a  unit  of  the  Marshall  Field 
publishing  empire. 

Charles  VanCott.  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  Comet  Books,  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  City  Edi¬ 
tor  William  O'Neill  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  during  the  pre-plotting  and 
through  the  campaign.  VanCott 
generaled”  the  merchant-spon¬ 
sored  ad  soliciting. 

Officially  the  drive  was  en¬ 
titled  "The  Community  Crusade 
For  Worth-While  Children’s 
Books”  and  its  emblem  was  a 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Months  of  preparation  pre¬ 
ceded  the  newspaper  attack  on 
literary  trash.  Morristown  was 
conditioned’  to  the  idea  of 
good  reading  for  children,  with 
civic  organizations,  police,  and 
county  officials  taking  an  active 
part. 

Because  of  the  unprecedented 
tnslaught  of  copy  and  ads  over 
■Jie  normal  daily  flow — more 
than  1.600  column  inches  of 
Crusade  advertising  and  nearly 
IMO  inches  of  ^itorial  and 
Kws  matter  devoted  to  the 
tampaign —  The  Record  compos- 
ng  room  went  on  a  six-day 
tliift.  The  job  printing  depart- 
wnt  hammered  away  on  hand- 
iills.  throw-aways,  notices  and 
■sdorsements  for  the  project. 

■ 

Sunday  Teen  Page 

Houston.  Tex. — The  Houston 
fwt  has  started  a  Sunday  page 
'or  teen-agers  under  a  plan  pro- 
^  by  Managing  Editor  Ar- 
'm  Laro.  Beverly  Hurt  is 
^itor  of  the  page. 


Pioneer  Spirit 

_ continued  from  page  9 


insistence  on  no-strike  clauses, 
provisions  for  employers  to  list 
complaints  and  an  awareness  of 
conditions  imposed  by  today  s 
"laboristic  economy”  were 
among  points  urged  in  an  an-  . 
alysis  of  conditions. 

Littler’s  observations  were 
based  on  five  years’  experience 
as  attorney  for  more  than  100 
labor  unions;  service  as  arbi¬ 
trator  in  more  than  200  wage 
disputes;  representation  of  Coast 
employers  since  1943  and  on 
knowledge  of  newspapers  as 
counsel  for  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
broker. 

Some  businessmen  view  mul¬ 
tiple  employer  negotiations  with 
the  same  aversion  their  ances¬ 
tors  did  witchcraft,  but  there 
is  no  alternative,  Littler  con¬ 
tended.  And  too  many  publish¬ 
ers  try  to  make  their  “separate 
deal,  and  strike  at  their  com¬ 
petitor.” 

Littler  noted  that  newspapers 
were  among  the  first  industries 
to  have  employer  associations, 
one  dating  back  to  1876.  Em¬ 
phasizing  the  general  business 
need  which  has  since  developed, 
he  said: 

“Unions  have  become  the 
most  powerful  private  organ¬ 
izations  in  our  society.  Not 
since  the  beginning  of  a  private 
enterprise  economy  have  we 
even  seen  anything  like  them. 

.  .  .  Private  aggregations  of 
capital  never  had  the  nerve  to 
exercise  their  power  as'  the 
unions  do.” 

Storm  Signal  Seen 

The  Industrial  Relations  Bu¬ 
reau  re-elected  George  Mc¬ 
Queen,  Burlingame  Advance,  as 
president.  Walter  Kane,  Bak¬ 
ersfield  Californian,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  with  E.  L.  Hayes, 
San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  and 
News,  secretary-treasurer.  Hart 
Clinton.  San  Mateo  Times,  re¬ 
ported  Bureau  membership  now 
included  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Harold  Schlotthauer.  manager, 
declared: 

“Many  newspapers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  era  of  prosperity  only  by 
virtue  of  the  high  volume  of 
business  which  they  are  doing, 
a  prosperity  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  would  quickly  turn  into 
lasing  operations  in  the  event  of 
small  decreases  in  revenues.  A 
storm  signal  can  be  seen  in  the 
numerous  amalgamations,  con¬ 
solidations  and  curtailments 
of  operations  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  and  in 
California.” 

Schlotthauer  said  that  on  Dec. 
31,  average  straight-time  wages 
for  union  printers  in  California 
approximated  $2.35  an  hour,  over 
$88  weekly,  or  roughly  $4,600 
per  year.  He  reported  the 
“fourth  round”  pattern  indicated 
$5  to  $7.60  weekly  increases 
forthcoming. 

AP  Group  Elects  Shea 

FRESNO.  Calif.  — William  C. 

Shea,  general  manager,  San 
Diego  i  Calif. )  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  California-Nevada  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  Jan.  20. 
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He  succeeded  Ray  L.  Spangler, 
publisher.  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

J.  R.  Knowland.  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  described 
California’s  centennial  observ¬ 
ance. 

The  group  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  more  membership 
participation  in  AP  affairs. 

Roy  Brown,  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent,  was  named  vice- 
chairman  with  Russell  Quisen- 
berry.  North  Hollywood  Valley 
Times,  secretary. 

First  honors  in  the  annual 
picture  contest  went  to  Irvin 
Forbes.  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
Other  winners  were  Charles  W. 
Sick.  San  Diego  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une:  Ed  S.  Schober,  Fresno  Bee; 
Gordon  Wallace,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Mat  Southard,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  and  Reg  Mc¬ 
Govern,  Redwood  City  Tribune. 

NAS  Affiliation  Voted 

FRESNO,  Calif.  —  Decision  to 

take  steps  toward  affiliation 
with  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service  of  NEA  was  voted  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service. 

The  CNAS  board  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  negotiate  with  NAS  for 
a  Los  Angeles  office  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  H.  A.  Lawson. 
Eagle  Rock  Sentinel.  The  reso¬ 
lution  expressed  confidence  in 
the  CNAS  organization,  of  which 
Carlyle  Reed,  La  Mesa  Scout. 
is  president,  and  stated  CNAS 
would  continue  to  work  for  its 
basic  aims.  The  resolution,  as 
passed  after  amendment,  stip¬ 
ulated  that  entry  into  NAS 
would  be  conditional  on  CNAS 
representation  of  the  national 
group’s  board  of  directors. 

A  proposal  to  disband  and 
di.stribute  CNAS  funds  among 
the  membership  was  rejected. 

New  Readership  Studies 

FRESNO.  Calif.  —  Readership 

studies  will  be  increased  by 
the  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
papers,  the  membership  decided 
at  its  annual  meeting  here. 
Clark  F.  Waite,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers, 
presided. 

The  move  will  entail  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Hometown’s  advertising 
schedule,  Waite  announced.  The 
readership  studies  conducted  by 
Dr.  Chilton  B.  Bush  of  Stanford 
University  have  benefits  in 
selling  both  general  and  retail 
advertising,  and  their  expansion 
has  been  widely  sought.  Waite 
explained. 

A  membership  drive  begun 
by  Loren  Hays,  general  ’man¬ 
ager,  will  be  extended  on  the 
basis  of  results  shown  during 
a  test  made  in  recent  months, 
it  was  decided.  Waite  said  that 
the  relatively  small  group  of 
newspapers  now  carrying  the  fi¬ 
nancial  burden  handicapped 
plans. 

Waite  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  with  J.  D.  Funk.  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook;  Ray 
Lovett,  Peninsula  Newspapers. 
Inc.:  Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News: 
Ted  Robertson.  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Republic  and  Herald,  and 
Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield 
( Calif. )  Californian,  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors. 


VPA  Urged 
To  Expand  Ads, 
News  of  Travel 

Williamsburg,  Va. — Virginia’s 
travel-  and  tourist  resources  have 
been  poorly  promoted  because 
of  lack  of  interest  among  its 
citizens,  including  newspaper 
publishers,  Robert  F.  Nel^n. 
inanaging  director  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Travel  Council,  said  here 
last  week  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association. 

“The  problem,”  he  said,  “is 
to  awaken  Virginians  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively  to  the 
value  of  advertising  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  economy  of  this  state.  The 
first  group  that  must  be  sold  is 
the  press  of  Virginia.” 

Nelson  pointed  out  that  only 
one  Virginia  newspaper  has  a 
travel  section  and  none  has  a 
regular  travel  editor.  A  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  objective,  he 
said,  should  be  to  sell  Virginians 
on  travel  advertising. 

Another  speaker,  William  S. 
Waddell,  publisher  of  the  Eliza- 
bethton  ( Tenn. )  Star,  called  the 
American  press  the  "most  effec¬ 
tive  instrument  for  telling  the 
public  our  freedom  may  be  en¬ 
dangered  if  our  duties  as  cit¬ 
izens  are  permitted  to  slide  into 
neglect." 

John  D.  Rockefeller  III  called 
on  the  newspapers  to  help  the 
United  States  discharge  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  “to  lead  the  people 
of  the  world  in  the  direction  of 
a  free  society.  ’ 

At  a  meeting  of  Virginia 
members  of  the  Associated 
Press  a  resolution  was  passed 
commending  AP  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  Kent  Cooper  for  his 
“long  and  outstanding  service” 
and  his  “great  contributions  to 
the  cause  o  a  free  press.”  The 
resolution  also  congratulated 
Frank  J.  Starzel  on  his  recent 
appointment  as  AP  general 
manager. 

The  AP  group  also  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Star  and  for  many  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  AP.  who  died  recently. 
■ 

Virginia  Contest 
Winners  Get  Cash 

Williamsburg.  Va. — Cash  ac¬ 
companied  citations  to  first  prize 
winners  in  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  competition,  it  was 
announced  at  the  annual  awards 
dinner  here  this  week. 

Recipients  of  tftp  honors  in 
daily  and  non-daily  fields  are: 

News — Robert  Mason,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  and  John  Eisen- 
hard.  Blue  Ridge  Herald. 

Features — James  W.  Harman. 
Richmond  News  Leader,  and 
James  R.  Kidd.  Southside  Vir¬ 
ginia  News. 

Editorials  —  Louis  Spilman, 
Waynesboro  News  -  Virginian, 
and  Paul  F.  Wlatkins.  Ashland 
Herald-Progress. 

News  Service — Harry  C.  Nash, 
Jr.,  Norfolk  AP. 

Local  columns  —  Mary  Lee 
Richardson.  Bedford  Bulletin. 

Sports — Lloyd  Grimstead.  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch,  and  Carl 
P.  Bradbury,  Fauquier  Demo¬ 
crat. 
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Defense  Fund  Swells; 
ITU  Stocks  Newsprint 


OFFICERS  of  International 
Typographical  Union  this 
week  continued  to  condition 
members  for  a  new  referendum 
on  the  41^  %  special  defense 
fund  assessment. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
warned,  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Typographical  Journal,  that 
‘1949  promises  to  be  another 
year  of  strife.”  Official  reports 
disclosed  large  expenditures  by 
the  union  for  newsprint  and 
printing  equipment. 

Mr.  Randolph  scolded  critics 
of  union  policy  “who  are  voic¬ 
ing  snide  remarks  as  to  the  cost 
of  defense  and  printing  offside 
comments  as  to  what  is  going 
on.”  He  advised  members  “we 
must  hold  the  line"  while  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  is  being  re¬ 
pealed. 

$5,000,000  Balance  Seen 
Secretary  -  Treasurer  Don  F. 
Hurd  reported  a  December  bal¬ 
ance  of  $3,580,365  for  defense 
purposes  and  forecast  a  balance 
of  $5,000,000  after  February  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  special  4\^^'f  levy, 
voted  a  year  ago,  expires  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  Mr.  Randolph  has 
previously  told  members  of  ITU 
that  its  continuation  will  be 
asked. 

Under  a  ruling  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  ITU 
members  were  advised  in  the 


cember  amounted  to  $191,852. 

In  his  section  of  the  Journal. 
First  Vicepresident  Larry  Tay¬ 
lor  criticized  the  advice  which 
Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  given  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  regard  to  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations.  The  article  is  en¬ 
titled  “Hanson  Burps  Again.” 

Mr.  Taylor  singled  out  Mr. 
Hanson  s  proposed  hiring  clause 
and  called  it  “a  bundle  of  TNT.” 
The  ANPA  counsel  recommend¬ 
ed  this  wording:  “The  fore¬ 
man  as  the  representative  of  the 
employer  shall  be  the  judge  of 
competency  on  all  classes  of 
work  and  of  the  general  fitness 
of  employes.” 

The  ITU  officer  commented: 
“Need  we  point  out  that  there 
is  as  much  room  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  this  single  sentence  as 
exists  in  the  confines  of  a  con¬ 
centration  camp?  With  this  and 
its  accompanying  ANPA  form 
contract  clauses  a  foreman  could 
give  the  most  highly  skilled 
craftsman  the  ‘works.’  ” 


Reporter  Braves 
Fire  for  Photo 

Claremont,  N.  H. — Ed  Ben¬ 
nett,  reporter  for  the  Claremont 
Daily  Eagle,  was  covering  a 
$70,000  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Sunapee  Harbor  Hotel  Jan.  21, 
when  the  desk  told  him:  “Get 
a  picture  of  the  hotel  before  the 
fire  started.” 

After  a  search  among  local 
residents  and  in  nearby  stores 
had  failed  to  produce  the  photo, 
Bennett  ran  through  flames  in¬ 
to  the  burning  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  lifted  a  picture  from  the 
wall,  and  got  back  to  safety. 

Atlanta  Journal  Names 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  will 
represent  nationally  the  Atlanta 
<  Ga. )  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal  Magazine,  effective  Feb. 
14,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  President  George  C.  Biggers. 

On  the  same  date,  a  magazine 
advertising  department  will  be 
established  at  the  Journal,  di¬ 
rected  by  Louis  Johnson.  O'Mara 
&  Ormsbee  plans  to  establish  a 
magazine  department  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  also,  it  was  stated. 


Charity  Begins 
In  City  Room 
After  Tragedy 

By  Cliff  Carpenter 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — No  one  in 
the  newspaper  business  needs 
to  be  reassured  that  the  brittle 
hard-boiled  facade  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  room,  or  the  business¬ 
like  polish  of  an  advertising  de¬ 
partment  conceal  vast  quant¬ 
ities  of  human  warmth  and  se.!- 
timent. 

Tragedy  was  the  key  that  un¬ 
locked  those  qualities  here  be 
ginning  the  morning  of  Jan.  1| 
— a  tragedy  to  Joe  Jansen,  quiet 
smiling  ex-Navy  man,  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  since  February,  1945. 

Caught  by  the  housing  short¬ 
age,  Jansen  had  bought  a  lake 
side  cottage — meant  only  for 
summer  use — and  for  two  years 
had  poured  his  manual  talents 
into  it,  making  it  a  comfortable 
dream  house.  And  Joe.  his  wife 
and  the  two  boys.  Joe,  Jr.,  1 
and  David,  2,  were  happy  there 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  18. 
Joe.  Jr.  perished  in  a  fire  that 
gutted  the  cottage  and  wiped 
out  the  Jansens’  possessions. 

The  tragedy  was  only  three 
hours  old  when  a  fellow  D4C 
cameraman  walked  to  the  desk 
of  Beulah  Pasch,  office  secre 
tary,  tossed  a  two-figured  bill 
on  the  blotter,  and  said:  That's 
the  least  I  can  do.  .  .  .”  That 
started  a  green  tide. 


Chicago  Dailies  Show 
Ad  Gain,  Without  ITU 


Journal,  all  union  assessments, 
except  those  going  to  the  mor¬ 
tuary  fund,  are  deductible  in  fig¬ 
uring  federal  income  tax. 

Receipts  for  the  defense  fund 
totalled  $14,133,879  in  the  year 
ending  Dec.  20,  according  to 
Mr.  Hurd’s  report,  and  $9,145,754 
was  paid  out  in  benefits  and 
special  assistance.  Chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries  were  members  of  the 
Chicago  union  who  have  been 
on  strike  against  newspapers 
since  last  November. 

$6,258,510  to  Chicago 

Payments  to  Chicago  declined 
in  December  to  $280,000  from  a 
high  of  $589,000  in  May  ( except 
lor  a  special  payment  in  Sep¬ 
tember  i.  In  13  months,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  benefits  totaled  $6,258,510, 
as  follows: 


December,  '47 
January,  '48 
February 
March 
April  . 

-Mjiy  .  , 

June 
July  . 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


CHICAGO  —  Despite  the  print-  over  1947,  carrying  947,682 
ers'  strike,  in  effect  throughout  inches  of  total  advertising,  an 
1948  and  now  in  its  15th  month,  increase  of  107,519  inches. 


Chicago’s  four  major  newspa 
pers  carried  96,639,459  lines  of 
advertising,  daily  and  Sunday 


Tribune  Leads  in  Volume 
The  Chicago  Tribune  led  the 


OUVCi  UOAXV  IL?  L4  A  *  VA  d  . 

last  year,  a  gain  of  1,971,777,  or  major  newspapers  with  a  record 


2.1';  over  1947. 


breaking  total  volume  of  42.- 
681,608  lines  in  all  classifica- 


In  addifeon,  the  Chicago  Jour-  tJons.  daily  and  Sunday,  an  in- 
nal  of  Commerce,  a  six-day  crease  of  13.7''©  over  the  Trib- 
published  3,-  u^e’s  previous  record  in  1947. 
471..’126  lines  of  advertising  ex-  xhe  Tribune  cites  its  1948  total 
increase  of  linage  as  the  largest  volume  of 
69,201  or  2  -  during  the  same  advertising  ever  published  in 
l^riod  and  operating  under  newspaper  during  any  year 


strike  conditions. 

Likewise,  the  Hammond 


on  record. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of 


(Ind.)  Times,  also  in  the  Chi-  1948-47  total  advertising  linage 
cago  printers’  strike  area,  for  the  four  leading  Chicago 
show'ed  a  gain  of  13'.  last  year  papers: 


!  210.255 
325.404 
395.508 
375.641 
.568.370 
.589,768 
579.305 
427,283 
369,527 
1,535,777 
324.412 
276..584 
280,676 


Paper 

Year 

6-Days 

Sundays 

Total 

Gain 

over 

'47 

Tribune  . 

1948 

26  811.551 

15.870.0,57 

42.681,608 

13.7 

Daily  News  .... 

1947 

1948 

22,6.54.762 

19.444.870 

14,890,875 

37..545.fi37 

19.444,870 

7.5 

Hera  d-American 

1947 

1948 

18.095.315 

12.150.582 

.5.5.55.302 

18.095.315 

17.70.'s.884 

9.9 

Sun  Times  . 

1947 

1948 

11.084,790 

12.780.432* 

5,032,685 

3.384.559 

16.117.475 

16,164,991 

31.1 

Daily  Times  . . . 

1947 

9.439,491 

2,889.121** 

12.328.612 

•  Sun  merged  with  Times,  Feb.  1,  1948  (daily'. 
**Sun  merged  with  Times.  Oct.  1,  1947  (Sunday). 


Total  . $6,258,510 

Many  Chicago  members  have 
withdrawn  their  cards  to  go 
elsewffiere  for  jobs,  the  union 
records  show. 

Newsprint  Stockpiled 
Mr.  Hurd’s  financial  statement 
also  disclosed  that  ITU,  through 
its  subsidiary  Unitypo,  Inc.,  has 
laid  out  $591,852  for  printing 
equipment  and  a  newsprint 
"stockpile.”  Purchases  in  De- 
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Vari-Type  Ads  Used 
Retail  advertisers,  who  for  a 
time  were  unable  to  get  their 
ads  set  by  commercial  typogra¬ 
phers  because  of  a  citywide 
shutdown  in  commercial  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  have  learned  the 
new  technique  of  vari-type 
composition.  Most  retailers  are 
supplying  their  ads  in  plate 
form  and  are  given  a  flve-cents 
a  line  discount  for  furnishing 
engraved  material. 


Two  workmen — no  connection 
with  the  D&C — who  were  in¬ 
stalling  a  new  elevator,  asked 
if  they  could  donate. 

By  noon,  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  tragedy.  Miss  Pasch 
counted  more  than  $300  in  cash 
checks  and  promises,  and  not  a 
penny  of  it  solicited. 

The  snowball  of  humanity 
kept  rolling.  Frank  Ga^inett 
sent  his  personal  check:  so  did 
General  Manager  Frank  Tripp. 
The  men  who  swept  up  nights 
shorted  themselves  on  their 
lunch  money;  the  advertising 
depTirtment  pledced  SIO  per 
person,  all  28  of  them;  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  nearby  restaurant 
sent  up  a  $50  bill. 

Money  wasn't  the  only  form 
in  which  sentiment  was  mani¬ 
fested.  The  D&C  departmen: 
heads  ordered  workmen  down 
to  see  what  help  was  needed  at 
the  scene;  word  was  passed  ot 
to  Jansen  that  if  he  or  his 
famil.v  needed  clothing,  to  gc 
to  a  certain  store  and  get  it-;- 
"it  would  be  taken  care  of: 
ofTers  were  passed  on  of  houses 
or  apartments  or  rooms  to  be 
used  for  the  having,  indefinitely: 
.still  others  offered  furniture. 

Secretary  Pasch  counted  more 
than  $1,000  in  contributions, 
with  no  sign  of  abatement. 

■ 

First  Run  in  Color 

Portland.  Me. — The  25th  an 
nual  State  .of  Maine  Industrial 
Edition  of  the  Portland  Preu 
Herald  and  Evening  Expr« 
was  made  a  part  of  the  regular 
editions  Jan.  29.  The  edition  oj 
100,000  copies  ran  30  pages  and 
was  the  first  edition  in  three 
colors  to  be  printed  on  tie 
papers’  new  press. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  lanuary  29,  19<5 


Large  department  store  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  went  to  the  vari- 
type  method  during  the  com¬ 
mercial  shop  shutdown,  have 
continued  to  use  vari-type  faces 
for  copy,  planning  their  lay¬ 
outs  with  plenty  of  white  space, 
large  illustration  and  concise 
copy.  Stores  have  had  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  ad  copy  deadlines 
to  allow  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  engraving  firms  to  set 
and  plate  their  copy. 
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Buyers’  ‘Revolt’  Told; 
Hard-  Selling  AdsUrged 
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By  Charles  H.  Larson 

grand  rapids,  Mich.  —  Ad¬ 
vertising,  which  faces  its 
greatest  competitive  market  in 
iistory  in  the  next  few  years, 
just  return  to  the  hard-driving 
days  of  pre-war  years  but  also 
just  guard  against  resorting  to 
efforts  to  force  the  sale  of  a 
product  that  tends  to  make  the 
reader  or  listener  feel  he  is  be¬ 
ing  kicked  in  the  teeth.” 

That  is  the  gist  of  warnings 
given  more  than  300  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  and  sales  man¬ 
agers  at  the  Forum  for  '49  spon¬ 
sor^  by  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Jan.  21. 

The  meeting,  the  first  of  a 
proposed  annual  series,  drew  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  from  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

William  N.  Connolly,  chair- 
jan  of  the  board  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
said  advertising  “must  do  a  bet- 


director  of  Life  magazine,  ad¬ 
vocated  a  program  of  “complete 
selling”  —  making  every  adver¬ 
tising  promotional  program  a 
completely  integrated  operation, 
whether  the  medium  used  is 
radio,  television,  newspapers  or 
magazines. 

He  warned  against  letting 
"tough  selling  times  panic  us 
into  merchandising  tricks.” 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  said  advertising  “must 
persuade  the  American  people 
that  our  way  of  living  is  right 
in  order  to  resist  the  blandish¬ 
ments  and  arguments  of  subver¬ 
sive  elements.” 

He  said  that  to  maintain  the 
American  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  advertising  must  do  a  "ter¬ 
rific  job  of  selling  a  better 
understanding  of  our  economic 
system”  so  the  public  will  take 
enough  interest  to  want  to  vote 


er  job  of  product  selling  than  and  fight  to  maintain  it  against 


has  for  some  years  past. 

Since  our  wits  have  not  been 
.Harpened  by  competition,  many 
of  us  are  fat  cats,”  he  said. 

.Much  of  our  thinking  is  slug¬ 
gish.  We  have  to  sharpen  our 
nits  to  make  advertising  make 
ciore  sense  to  people  and  we 
must  do  this  within  the  limita- 
ions  of  honesty  and  good  taste. 

.Advertising  must  do  a  better 
elling  job  in  the  coming  year 
and  must  achieve  greater  be- 
iievability  if  it  is  to  continue 
as  the  powerful  force  for  eco¬ 
nomic  good  that  it  has  been.” 

G.  E.  Simons,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  lor  major  appliances  for 
General  Electric  Co.,  said  “most 
of  our ‘new’  sales  problems  look 
new  simply  because  we  haven’t 
seen  them  for  about  eight  years.” 

Smoothing  Out  the  Curves 
He  said  stepped  up  plant  pro¬ 
duction  has  shifted  many  prod¬ 
ucts  “from  class  to  mass  ’  and 
asserted  advertising’s  challenge 
is  to  even  out  the  "hills  and  val¬ 
leys  in  sales  curves"  to  keep  in 
step  with  organized  labor’s  de- 
.Tiand  for  “steady  work  and 
steady  pay.” 

it  is  our  job  as  advertising 
men  to  try  to  learn  which  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  taken  off  a  tradi¬ 
tional  seasonal  basis  and  sold  at 
a  lairly  steady  rate  throughout 
‘die  year.  This  is  asking  adver¬ 
tising  to  help  substitute  the 
consumer  s  home  for  the  manu- 
tacturer's  or  wholesaler  s  ware¬ 
house. 

'Because  of  our  desire  to 
sfflMth  out  sales  curves  and 
'•iking  new  recognition  of  great 
territorial  differences,  we  at 
General  Electric  hope  we  have 
fun  our  last  national  sales  cam¬ 
paign.  We  are  not  giving  up 
national  advertising.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  building  it  up 
some  but  with  this  in  mindt 
father  than  have  our  national 
™py  ride  the  tops  of  traditional 
sales  curves,  we  are  smoothing 
out  our  advertising  curves.” 

H.  Ford  Ferine,  merchandising 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  29,  1949 


nroads  of  Communist  propa 
ganda. 

A  plea  for  “expanded  capacity 
to  use  research”  in  advertising 
rather  than  in  expanding  re¬ 
search  itself  was  made  by  Sher¬ 
wood  Dodge,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media  and  research 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

“Current  research  is  10  years 
ahead  of  use.”  said  Dodge.  “Em¬ 
phasis  now  is  on  increased  plan¬ 
ning  and  use  rather  than  more 
research.  Get  research  out  of 
the  research  department. 

"The  current  need  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  expert  research  co¬ 
ordinators  with  know-how — 
where  to  get  the  facts,  when  to 
use  them  and  how  to  apply 
them.” 

Radio's  “insincere  bleatings" 
have  given  advertising  a  black 
e.ve  and  have  "fanned  anew 
consumer  revolt"  against  “half- 
truths  and  non.sen.se"  in  adver- 
ti.sing,  Colston  E.  Warne.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States,  asserted. 

He  as.sailed  “give-away  prizes, 
chorus  singing  of  trade  names 
and  faLsified  box  top  endor.se- 
ments"  and  .said  "patent  insin¬ 


cerity  is  causing  listeners  to  call 
down  a  plague  on  the  house  of 
advertising.” 

"Today,  consumer  revolt  is 
being  fanned  anew  by  the  real 
and  specious  radio  appeals  for 
action,  ”  he  declared.  “Adver¬ 
tisers  can  talk  until  doom’s  day 
about  how  their  craft  lowers 
the  cost  of  living  and  fosters  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Exaggerate  the  Mediocre 

“Until  they  delete  the  heavy 
loading  of  half-truths  and  non¬ 
sense  from  their  ads,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  radio,  however, 
they  will  meet  an  attitude  of 
deserved  distrust  and  resent¬ 
ment. 

"More  than  ever  before,  a 
heavy  discount  is  applied  to  ad¬ 
vertising  claims.  Those  who 
have  superior  products  and  hon¬ 
estly  tell  the  truth  about  them 
scarcely  can  be  heard  in  the 
flow  of  competitive  chatter,  ex¬ 
aggerating  the  mediocre.” 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  ad¬ 
vertising  be  the  servant  of  the 
consumer,  not  the  master.  They 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  ad¬ 
vertising  reach  higher  standard 
than  the  absurd  and  reiterated 
appeals  to  change  brands  of 
soap,  tooth  paste  or  pills.” 

Warne  said  consumers  want 
legislation  which  will  "elimi¬ 
nate  worthless  or  injurious  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  market  and 
close  enforcement  of  legislation 
which  will  eradicate  false  and 
misleading  advertising.  They 
want  grade-labeling  of  goods. 
They  also  wish  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  to  minimize  high-pressure 
competitive  advertising  which, 
though  short  of  misleading, 
spoils  radio  enjoyment,  reading 
pleasure  or  scenic  beauty  with¬ 
out  contributing  to  consumer 
knowledge. 

"Unless  advertisers,  some 
publishers  and  network  execu¬ 
tives  realize  these  are  the  views 
of  thousands  of  reasonably  in¬ 
telligent  and  articulate  citizens.” 
he  concluded,  “they  will  find  in 
the  not  distant  future  that  their 
own  instrument  is  discredited. 
Don't  blame  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  for  the  result.” 

Edgar  Kobak,  president  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
said  advertising  has  two  distinct 
jobs  to  do  in  1949 — “It  must 
help  calm  the  fears  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  people  seem  to 
have  about  the  economic  out¬ 
look  and  it  must  produce  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  sales  punch.” 
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Young  Decries 
Business  Snub 


Of  Small  Agency 

Philadelphia  —  Warning  that 
the  United  States  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  a  condition  in  which 
a  young  man  cannot  hope  to 
successfully  launch  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  was  voiced 
here  Jan.  20  by  John  Orr  Young, 
speaking  before  the  Junior  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Young,  co-founder  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  now  a 
consultant  in  public  relations, 
attacked  both  the  growing  re¬ 
sistance  of  businessmen  to  giv¬ 
ing  small  advertising  agencies 
a  chance;  and  also  national  tax 
policies  which  w'ork  against 
new  and  small  enterprises. 

He  noted  that  25  years  ago 
he  and  another  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  employe  took  a  post-lunch 
stroll  in  Independence  Square 
and  decided  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves. 

"We  did  not  feel  particularly 
handicapped  because  we  were  a 
small  agency,”  he  related.  ‘The 
temper  of  those  times  was  to 
give  the  small  fellow  and  the 
newcomer  a  break.  Today  the 
advertiser,  very  wrongly  I  be¬ 
lieve.  is  inclined  to  seek  the 
largest  agency  that  will  handle 
his  account  without  inviting 
some  of  the  small  agents  to  tell 
their  story. 

“The  biggest  accounts  I  have 
been  associated  with,  including 
Heinz.  General  Foods,  Borden, 
and  Johnson  &  Johnson,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Silver,  were  ob¬ 
tained  simply  by  challenging  the 
management  to  give  us  a  trial. 
I  would  say:  Don’t  give  us  all 
your  business.  Just  give  us  the 
toughest  nut  you  have  to  crack. 
Give  us  your  slowest  moving 
product.  If  we  make  good  on 
it  you  will  give  us  more. 

"Well,  when  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam  started  that  appeal  worked. 
Big  business  was  willing  to  give 
small  business  its  chance.  Does 
that  same  progressive,  sporting, 
generous  attitude  prevail  today? 
It  is  not  totally  vanished,  but  it 
.seems  to  be  fading  out 

"My  point  is  that  this  would 
be  a  better,  happier  country  if 
we  had  more  small  businesses, 
e-peciall.v  businesses  run  by 
people  who  have  creative  tal¬ 
ents.  as  you  men  have." 


,24*lIOURS! 


A  newspaper  press  goes 
“fussy.”  There  are  complex 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  while 
a  new  one  la  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
'■watt.”  You  can  depend  (» 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  34- 
hour  emergency  service,  a 
fleet  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  Put  It  up  to  us.  WeH 
prove  It  to  you. 
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Aaron  Broyton, 
Wisconsin 
Editor,  Dies 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Aaron  M. 
Brayton.  editor-emeritus  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  died 
Jan.  19  at  a  hospital  at  Whit¬ 
tier,  Calif.  He  was  76. 

A  newspaperman  for  41  years, 
Mr.  Brayton  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Journal  from 
1919  until  he  retired  in  1942. 

Educated  for  a  law  career, 
Brayton  practiced  only  three 
years  before  he  switched  to 
journalism,  starting  at  LaCrosse 
where  he  became  city  editor  of 
the  old  Daily  News  and  later 
managing  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

Brayton  founded  the  LaCrosse 
Tribune  in  1904 


HARRY  S.  SHERWOOD,  69, 

for  more  than  50  years  a 
newspaperman  and  since  1910 
a  Baltimore  (  Md.  t  Ecening  Sun 
reporter,  from  1904  to  1909  on 
the  old  Philadelphia  North 
American,  and  for  many  years 
Baltimore  correspondent  for 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Jan.  25. 

Edward  J.  Black,  67,  reporter 
for  40  years  in  Newark,  N,  J., 
Jan.  24,  in  Newark.  He  had 
been  with  the  old  Star-Eagle, 
and  more  recently  operated  the 
Independent  Federal  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Philip  Sperry,  48.  who  became 
an  Associated  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  in  1928  after  12  years  as  a 
.studio  and  newsreel  photogra¬ 
pher  with  William  Fox.  later 
technical  adviser  to  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Corp.  on  development  of 
their  flash  bulb  line,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  general  sales 
manager  of  Wabash,  Jan.  24.  at 
his  Brooklyn  home. 

Walter  J.  Fix,  57,  veteran  of 
nearly  30  years  on  the  old 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Times,  where 
he  went  from  office  boy  to  po¬ 
litical  writer  and  city  editor 
before  leaving  in  1929  to  join  a 
government  information  agency 
during  the  war,  Jan.  23,  at 
Buffalo. 

Fred  P.  Cree,  72,  who  had 
been  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  since  1900  and  had 
directed  the  night  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City.  Kan.,  office  of  the 
Star  since  1906,  Jan.  17. 

Victor  Lattanner,  59,  until 
his  retirement  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer,  and  previously 
country  circulation  manager  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.  >  Sentinel 
and  Milwaukee  Journal,  Jan.  16, 
at  Oakland.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

Lee  W.  Herrin.  71,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Waycross  ( Ga. ) 
Georgian  since  1924.  in  the 
newspaper  business  for  the 
past  51  years,  Jan.  15. 

William  J.  McNair,  one-time 
managing  editor  of  the  old 
Hamilton  (Ont. )  Herald,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Hamilton, 


Washington  Post  project. 

Post  to  Erect 
$1  Million  Plant 
In  Washington 

Washington — Plans  for  a  two- 
story  and  mezzanine  newspaper 
printing  plant  at  1513-17  L  St., 
N.W..  were  announced  this  week 
by  Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
plant,  including  printing  equip¬ 
ment.  will  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

The  proposed  structure  will 
house  presses,  stereotype  and 
mailing  equipment,  supplement¬ 
ing  present  production  facilities 
at  the  Post  building. 

Mr.  Graham  stated  that  the 
new  plant,  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  July  1,  w’ould  almost 
double  the  printing  facilities  of 
the  Post.  Layout  of  presses  in 
the  new  building  will  allow 
later  addition  of  equipment. 

Designed  by  Albert  Kahn 
Associated  Architects  and  En¬ 
gineers.  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  the 
plant  is  to  be  used  only  for 
supplementary  printing,  with 
editorial,  business,  circulation 
and  all  other  offices  remaining 
at  the  E  Street  address. 

■ 

Tonkin,  Scandrett 
Head  AP  Bureaus 

Marvin  Tonkin  and  Harvey  L. 
Scandrett  have  been  designated 
Associated  Press  Acting  Chief 
of  Bureau  at  Chicago  and  Dal¬ 
las,  respectively,  succeeding 
Marion  J.  Sheen  and  Frank 
King  who  were  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  executives  Jan.  1. 

Scandrett  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  the  age  of  12 
as  a  printer's  apprentice  on  a 
country  weekly.  Eight  years 
later  he  joined  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  Gazette,  shifted  to  the 
Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times,  and 
entered  AP  service  at  Oklahoma 
City  in  1923. 

Tonkin,  a  1929  graduate  of 
Marquette  school  of  journalism, 
worked  on  the  Milwaukee 
Leader  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
before  joining  AP  in  1934. 

■ 

Bank  Group  Raises 
Newspaper  Budget 

Boston,  Mass. — The  coopera¬ 
tive  banks  of  Massachusetts  are 
going  to  spend  more  money  on 
newspaper  advertising  than  ever 
before,  according  to  Russell  P. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Cooper¬ 
ative  Bank  League. 

“The  spectacular  and  continu¬ 
ing  growth  of  cooperative  banks 
affirms  the  adage  'It  Pays  to  Ad¬ 
vertise.’  ’’  Brown  declared.  “It 
has  been  proven  time  and  again 
that  our  business  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising." 


Plainfield  C-N 
Receives  Plaque 
For  Best  'Week' 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — The  Plain- 
field  Courier-News  was  given  a 
silver  plaque  as  the  first  place 
award  in  the  1948  Newspaper 
Promotion  National  Newspaper 
Week  Contest,  at  a  dinner  Jan. 
28.  Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  a  member  of  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  made  the 
presentation. 

Harold  E.  Keenan,  city  editor 
of  the  Courier-News,  who  has 
been  with  the  paper  22  years, 
presided  as  toastmaster  at  the 
dinner.  The  plaque  was  accepted 
by  Chauncey  F.  Stout,  publisher, 
who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Plainfield  newspapers  for  44 
years. 

Mr.  Williams  related  that  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  was  in¬ 
augurated  nine  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  newspaper  association 
managers  who  believed  there 
should  be  a  closer  relationship 
and  deeper  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  newspapers  and  their 
readers." 

"The  Plainfield  Courier-News,” 
said  Mr.  Williams,  "is  a  news¬ 
paper  which  has  never  failed  in 
its  trusteeship.  The  present 
newspaper  is  a  combination  of 
three  newspapers,  dating  back  as 
far  as  1884.  Its  building  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  modern 
small  city  newspaper  plants  in 
the  United  States.  It  should  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens 
of  Plainfield  that  architects  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  visited  the  plant  to 
secure  ideas  for  building  similar 
plants  in  other  cities." 


Classified  Ads 


NEWSPAPEl— BROms 

.ADVANTAGEOUS  AND  EXClinglri 
APPRAISED  WESTERN  ‘ 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  Ss  Associatti 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angelei  13,  Q|g 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLal 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  ft 
Culver  City,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOJ 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertiei 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Califtfa, 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WIR 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  diilia 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Callt 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  broken  |i 
37  years  —  Our  motto:  ‘‘Alwsni 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  lella" 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Miehini 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  betil: 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Boi  jj 
Melbourne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  b  lid 
Iowa  fleld,  advise  with  Hermu  1 
Koeh,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Siou  Ob 
Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  been: 
tnd  sold  without  publicity. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  120,000  4 
02,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Broken 
Publishers  for  many  yesn 
P  _0^  Box  J127  San  Fernando,  Otp 

★  Ik  Sound  invcstiui-nts  in  srieotedPn 
liiatioii  I’ropertifN.  .Vrtiiiir  W.  8tjje 
U2.’>  .Mlarkfi  St..  JOan  Franiisco  5,  Cll' 


ites.  It  should  be  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ide  to  the  citizens  — ^xri.i  sn  K-'pl^Nsvi.v.txir 
lat  architects  from  D.MLiEs 

United  States  and  l.  EHstmi  M-rlion.  not  in  inal  re;is 
visited  the  plant  to  S  pn,:.-  Web  pmss,  2  Linotj-pes,  4  je; 

hiiilHinv  similar  Good  [.otcntial  where 

jr  puiiaing  similar  ,„„y  be  greatiy  increased  k 

r  Cltl6S.  two  Mclive  p«rtn«»rK.  $I'">.000  doi: 

Kfiit  $100  (»r  2-story  biiilftiiift  miy  ' 
ifirllultMl  ill  ))Ur(-hft.Sk\ 

1  W  1  arua.  not  in  cual  reirioD.  ^ 

f  .IrTQQITI^ri  ^  Linotypes,  igt 

job  depaitni.nt.  .I.B.C.  pip.' 
CITIIATir-lM  WAKITPD  Itent  .ISZtKi  or  building  can  be  pr 

5ITUA110N  WANItU  .  based,  .tlo.iiOo  down,  good  terras. 

(Cash  with  Order)  For  Mi>|iointinent.  write  or  wire  1 

I  timo— $.50  per  line  ‘'‘yy  .V,"" 

4  times —  .40  per  line  _  _  _ _ _  _ _ 1_ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY.  City  of  W: 
HELP  WANTED  AND  population.  $25.0n0  cash  down. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

population.  60  years  old.  $25,000  tM 

1  time— $1.00  per  line  CALl'pORNI.A  WEEKLY.  Live  citri 

2  times —  .90  per  line  Southern  California.  Nets  $27,000  ► 

4  limes —  .80  per  line  f"'"'’  owners'  .salaries.  New  buildis 

,1.  .  .  _  optional. 

J  lines  minimum  CAMPHKLL  COMPANY 

.  ,  ^  ,  3974  Witshire  Hlvd.,  Los  Angtl** 

Count  approximately  nve,  5  letter  Parifornin. 

words,  one  line.  -  - 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon.  .VEWSI’.AI’Elt.s  FOK  S.VI.E.  Catilop 

\o.  I  el  now  rca.l.v.  .May  Bros,.  Bin 
There  is  a.n  additional  charge  ot  haniton,  N.  Y. 

15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  bo*  num-  ..-t.,,. ^  77771  77777777  ^ 

L  L  J  o  i  L  WEEKLY,  ,I()B  SHOP  in  Somrra 

ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges  county.  Pa.  Ideal  for  family. 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES  sale  terms  or  lease.  Box  2528,  Editt 
wil  be  billed.  &  Publisher, _ _ 

VA/LJCM  AMCXA/COIMC-  01  IMP!  A  pic  WKLL  ESTABLISHED  WEEK 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS,  newspaper  near  Newark,  New  JeWl 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bo*  for  sale.  Exeellent  opportunity.  Se*t 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475  ('"P*'''  ""d  job  printing  plant  »30W 

Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  2561,  Editor  &  Publuto 

- rcrAl~MnTircg — - well  est.^blishei)  Hmi*' 

_ LLCjAL  WU  1  iLLj _ _  ( piirclnTd — n-^tisturud — ln'ff 

l*rKsr.\NT  to  tlu*  CliartiM*  and  Ity*  monthly  iiuitra/ino  »)f  qiiiilit^*  rharirt<: 
I.aws.  ihf  annual  nuMdinir  of  tho  rn^cjirdml  ftir  ♦•ditorial  ana  H 

Storkholdtu’N  of  Tlu;  Kdilor  &  Pub-  vorlisintr  quality.  IntiTnational 
lisluT  Coinpany  will  bi*  hold  in  tlu*  lation.  Imt  spooitirally  Tnitf'd  StiJ^ 
ofticos  of  Ibo  (’oinpaiiy,  .Suite  1700,  Kmitnrin^r  one  breed,  only. 

Tillies  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  and  experienced  staff  intact.  Cisii  • 
S'ork  IH.  X.  V..  at  11:00  A.  M.  on  leri!i'».  preferably  terms,  .\ppltf**® 
Wednesday,  February  16.  1949.  for  must  supply  references  with 

tin*  transaction  of  such  business  as  inquiry.  This  is  important. 
niav  lejcally  come  before  the  ineotinjr.  owner  intends  to  devote  time  to  citw 
('HAKLKS  T.  STUART  bre.-dinu.  Inquiries  eoiirideiitial.  W 

.lannary  24.  1949.  Secretary  2">04,  Kditor  Fnblisher. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for  January  29, 
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PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

VOl  nrwRiiimi.  native 


lieorii»n  »i'h  inivertisinu'  experienc 
^ts  to  buy  weekly  nr  small  daily  i 
Xontheasf  without  down  payment 
BoJ  Kilitor  &  I’niilisher, 


g^ANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

LilNUTVPK  MATS,  bVi  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6)4  point  Ionic  $5  with 
bold  face  $2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Oonld  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 


NEWSPAPER  KQUIPMENT 
Twin-screw  Pint  Plate  Shaver. 

Hoe  Flat  Kouter 

Wfsel  Monorail  Trimmer. 

jliller  and  Amsco  Comp.  Room  Saws. 

Carvefi  Casting  Boxes — all  sizes. 

Hoe  Finishing  -Machines. 

2  to  ♦•ton  Stereotype  Furnaces,  with 
or  without  Pumps.  I 

Hill  Form  Tables. 

■Dural”  light-weight  Stereo,  Chases. 
Hand  and  Power  Cutters  and  Shears.  | 
intomatic  Cylinder  Presses.  I 

■THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

”  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


TK.N  (  H  DISPATCHKR  CONVEY¬ 
ORS.  carli  about  Si)  feet  long;  new 
4ii  bp  AC  motiir,  ■2‘2(lv.  tiOi-,  :fp;  also 
used  motor  of  saiin-  speeitieations ; 
Oiiplex  curved  easting  box  for  21'.> 
eut-olV.  duo-eooled ;  used  tioss  and  Du- 
idi'X  heavy  duty  mat  rollers. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


4t)*l^A<TK  HOK  (inutilt*  width,  ' 

rut  off,  rt?",  50",  : 

Tolls.  Two  units  four  pai^es  j 
wiiie,  on»*  unit  two  pa^*>s  wid**.  Press 
now  printin*:  more  than  *25.0i)()  copies  ! 
daily.  30  h,  p.,  d.  <*..  220  volt  motor,  | 
Motor  driv4‘n  j>aper  hoist.  For  full  in-  j 
formation,  write  Mox  25f>S.  Kditor  &  | 
I*uhli'»her. 


FOR  SALE 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  CO. 

4011  \V.  .Madisou  St..  Chicago  ti,  III. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Blacky  and  White  or  color,  21)4*  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  availabit 
in  January. 


yODEL  8  Ll-NOTYPE.S  ;2».->95  and 
;33800.  Each  with  220v  60c  3ph. 


Uotor  and  Electric  Pot,  Margach 
Fffder,  4  .Mold  Oisk,  :t  Midds,  Fast 
Distributor,  etc.  Excellent  i-ondition. 
Uiilsble  immediately.  In  operation 
now  Prired  for  qiiii-k  ueiion  fob 
Kochfder  at  .t2750  and  $:t‘250  respce- 
ilTolv  Alan  Dieteh,  71  giieeoshoro 
Rd. ‘Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 


for  SALE:  2  Duplex  Flatbed  Pres- 
in.  both  now  in  operation,  one  $5,500, 
OM  Model  E.  practically  new.  $12,- 
500.  Box  408,  Jackaon,  Mississippi. 


yODEL  “B”  INTERTYPE,  .Serial 
(n,  1101.  2  magazines.  ■J  molils.  gas 
joi,  ij-horse  motor.  .V.  110-v. 

iinglc  phase.  DO  cycle.  1140  H.  P.  M. 
lilOO.  Price  will  be  reduced  $100 
Ifr  week  until  sold,  .k,  K.  AVulling, 
Iskiloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


7  FONTS  7  PT.  Regal  No.  1  with 
Bold.  Intertype  matrices  No.  1622.  Ex- 
rtllent  condition.  Write  Bangor  Daily 
rommercial,  Bangor,  Maine. 


LUDLOW  MATS,  two  cabinets  with 
33  fonts  from  18  pt.  to  72  pt.  Avail- 
■ble  immediately.  Ben  Shulman,  500 
Fiflli  Are..  New  York  18,  N.  Y., 
Phone;  BRyant  9-1132. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Duplex  Tabular  16  and  24  page  press, 
AC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boi  561,  Nampa,  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  Photo  Engraving  Plant 
nukes  full  page  plates  complete. 
(2230.  Box  2488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
oewspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
•hivpr,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De. 
IWery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi- 
ini)  Plain  Dealer. 


.\o  ceiling  on  size  of  Hevv.siiaper  single 
wnipped  by  CKAWFORD  Sl.NGLE 
WR.Al’I’EK.  .New  models  now  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Write  Edmondson,  I.v*2*2  i’al- 
lovvhill  St..  I'liiliidelpliiH  dll.  Pa. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16*  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip 
ment.  Available  immediately. 


Unit  I’res 
itt-oll.  Duple 


available  now. 
and  Hoe  :t  I'nil 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB — a.c.  Drive  ' 


Bo 


GKORtiE 
361 . 


OXFORD 

Nninpa.  Idaho. 


TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-psge  flatbed — a.  c..  Drive 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Availablf 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu 
factured  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify,  with  one-half  inch  aoffttraent  up 
nr  down.  Ail  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-inrh  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  bail  bearing  awivel  fork, 
$59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.60 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  bearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  Ail 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
detaila,  or  order  direct.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street,  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22H*  entoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions 
full  speed  pasters,  web-break  detee 
tors,  aouble  folder,  75  hp.  AC  motor 
and  control,  conveyors.  Available  im 
mediately. 


POTTER  ROTARY 
16-page  newspaper  presa,  a.  e.  motor 
drive,  stereo  eqnipment.  Avsliablo  im 
mediately. 


BEN  SHULMAN  | 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y  ; 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRjant  9-1132  I 
Cable  Address :  *‘Shulpre8S  New  Tork** 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
ileck.s  willi  .siili-  frames  l■om|lletc  to 
make  -ixteeii  page  tubular  into  24 
jiuge.s.  also  upper  former.  Write  Box 
‘2.'>9H,  Kditor  \-  I'liblislier. 


with 


if  OSS  ;1  deck  two  plate  wide  pro; 

AC  drive,  casting  outfit. 

(IKORtiK  C.  OXFORD 
Box  .561  Namim,  Idaho 


FOR  S.NLE:  Model  It  Inlertyiic  with 
Hve  extra  magazines.  .Monomcit,  gas 
pot  and  motor.  Tliorner-Sidney  Press, 
Inc.,  .546  Wasbington  JSi.,  Biitfalo  3, 
-New  York. 


MODEL  E  ELROD  f574G.  Gas  Pot, 
Margach  Feeder,  DO  Motor,  13  Molds 
including  high  slug  molds  for  publica¬ 
tions  work.  Operating  now  but  avail¬ 
able  at  once.  FOB  Rochester  $1250. 
Alan  Dietoh.  71  Queensboro  Rd., 
Rochester  9.  N.  Y. 


1)11.5.5  PER  TON  K  D.  If.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sizes 
1,1)1111  Toils  .Monthly 


S.  B.  BEHKE.Nt^  &  CO.,  .54  East  9tli  I 
.Street.  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR-] 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanlev. 


OFFER  NEWSPRINT:  250  tons  per 
month:  One  year  contract  availsnle 
start  January  '49.  U.  -S.  Manufacture 
— Direct  mill  confirmation  available. 
WANTED:  NEWSPRINT  MILL  CON. 
TRACTS  for  *49  and  *60.  Wrlto,  wire 
now.  Sales  International  Co.,  320 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  D19  2920; 
21.  Cable  Address — Salesinter,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Direeto 
Bit,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro- 
ury.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tiblei,  etc.  The  Mczo-Steele  Company, 
too  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PRICED  TO  SELL 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  imivc,  erect  or  repair  presses 


KLROD  MATERIAL  MAKER.  Msr- 
(ui  feeder,  gas  pot,  a.  c.  motor, 
molds,  available  immediately.  Ben 
Shulman,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  X.  Y.  BRyant  9-1132. 


j  Linotypes,  mat  rollers,  metal  pots,  | 
I  chases,  router  and  other  equipment  of  I 
I  Los  Angeles  newspaper  plant.  Must  | 
I  be  moved  at  once  and  is  priced  to  I 
,  make  room.  Tell  us  what  you  need,  i 
I  Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates,  427  W. 

I  5th,  Los  Angeles  13,  California. 


ANYWHERE 
■-’6  East  4tli  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Pliiiiie:  .'■iPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
Botor  full  ButomBtic  newspaper  prett 
snTes  and  control  panels,  220  v.  8 
pit.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  reaiatora 
ud  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
icfsble,  now  available.  Two  are  fsca- 
plste  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
•rt  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hind  easting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
iscn  entoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
WW.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
IhO  Co.,  Waterbury  91,  Connectient. 


,  „  FOR  SALE 

t  0.  8.  11.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
1  Model  A  Intertypo 
Oitrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Oost  Plate  Shaver 
BiiWi  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presiet 
Duplex  Model  "E"  eight-page 
6  Page  Ooic  Oox  O  type  Press 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
“•fihall  A  JelTerson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO ; 

SELL?  ' 


DismantlinfT — Mowinj? — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations  j 
Service  Nationwide  ' 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif.  I 


(Or  Will  Buy) 


Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulsra  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goes,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi  .cylindrical 
presses. 


MACHINlSTS-^Dismantling.  moving  : 
ssiembling  entire  newspaper  plants.  I 
'ej^airi,  msintensnee,  service  nation  | 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  [ 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY  j 

15  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  I 


For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  It  for  you. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip-  I 
nent,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local  i 
tad  long  distance  aervice. 


Have  waiting  clientele 


Contact  me. 


W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lae.  Wieconsin 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centro  Trmking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  55 


JDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  29,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_ WANTED _ 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE  in  good 
condition,  2214*  cut-off.  Reply  avail¬ 
ability,  price.  Box  2536,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


WANTED 

LARGE  STEREOTYPE  POT 
We  need  Remelting  Furnace  of  capa¬ 
city  to  take  care  of  two  hand  boxes 
for  press  plates.  Compton  Printing 
Co.,  1029  W.  Washington,  Loa  Angeles 
15.  California. 


GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  H,.\TBED  PRESSES 

.McmIi-Is  .5  and  K 
lliix  •_‘.5'<9.  Editor  A  Publisher 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  CHIPPING  BLOCK  for 
22)4*  cutoff  and  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller.  Give  full  details  and  price. 
Box  2537,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


WANTED 

rUBULAR  CHIPPING  BLOCK 

Box  2541,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


COLOR  CYLINDER  ATTACHMENT 
for  Hoe  Octuple  Press  wanted.  22)4* 
cut-off.  Standard  7/16*  plate  thick¬ 
ness.  Transcript  Press  Inc.,  Dedham. 
-Massachusetts. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


OKEGDV.'-'  fastest  growing  weekly 
ni**‘ds  Hnani-ing  tt»  keep  up  with 
gretwth  and  iirotaised  radio  _  station. 
This  is  a  ground  floor  proposition.  Box 
•2.567.  Editor  Ar  Publisher. 


BOOKPLATES 

ItOOKIMi.XTKS:  Have  you  any  book¬ 
plates)  I  ha\e  about  ‘J-Ono  in  my  col 
lection  and  will  either  buy  or  sell. 
Adilress  I.  K  Box  2-566,  Editor  ,V 
Pulili'her 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


I'OBKESI’D.NDENUE,  .Atiierican  with 
daily  .\P,  U.l‘.  experience  offers  fea 
tures  sitiiationers  specials  from  Pari-. 
Italy,  from  Mar-h  first,  reasonably, 
itox"  2603.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


(•OKHEsI’DXDENT  in  France.  Kx 
perieiiced  .\merii  an  newspaperwoman. 
Write  on  fashions,  theatre,  news,  any 
thing.  Box  2569.  Editor  b  Publisher. 
FORMER  AP  Staffer,  now  free  lanc¬ 
ing,  leaving  for  Europe  in  3  weeks. 
Desires  feature  assignments.  Box 
2526,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


BIB1,E  FEATURE  KKEK 
'Today  and  Every  Day  " — a  book  of 
thoughts  from  the  Book  of  Bttoks,  eoni- 
piled  by  Milton  W.  Brown.  I*resident 
of  Press-Kadio  Bible  Servire,  Inc.,  .5(t4 
Soiitliern  Oliio  Bank  Building,  I'incin 
nati,  Ohio,  and  free  to  any  newspaper 
editor  who  will  writ-  fo-  it  Box  2.56.5, 
Editor  Piililisher 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


HAVK  V(tU  HKAKD’ 

OKXK  -NASH 

>rAKKLl.\<!  DllihX'T  MAIL 
JOB  CA.Ml’AKJNS 

A  spdiiKurod.  skilli'd.  .shutKun  appruacli 
|4>  ciiiidoyiTN  basid  on  yfai>  of  expiTi- 
i-nt'r  ;ri  pt'rsonal  promotion  anil  ptibli* 
rity.  Colorful,  unronvi-ntionul.  human 
copy  that  rouM--  live  intmist  in  you 
as  wi'll  as  your  backKrouml .  A  ;iuiu- 
ini‘  M  iA'iic  whiih  docs  your  talkini;  for 
you. 

It  May  Opi-n  N'ew  Doors  to  You 
GKXK  XASII 

II  West  41!nd  Street,  Suite  744. 

Xew  York  IS.  Xew  York 
Pennsylvania  6-2333 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WAXT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  St  Pickett  Serriee  Is  Tonr  qaick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sifbt  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool'  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Serylee  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  St  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


A  POSITION  AS 

retail  ADVERTISlXCr  .SALESMAN 

in  open  Ht  the  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Herald.  .Vpplic,-)!!!  nuist  be  experieiieed, 
ail  expert  retail  copy  writer  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  Write  the  Busine'*  Manager 
for  aiipointment. _ 

AD  SALESMAN,  best  for  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Westwood  Hills  Press,  1055 
Gayley  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 

AD  SALESMAN,  experienced,  for  | 
coastal  ABC  semi-weekly.  Carteret  I 
County  News-Times,  Morehead  City  | 
and  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  replace¬ 
ment  neeiied  Mid-Eebruary  or  March 
1  for  unopposed  year  old  P.M.  daily 
with  lilt)  eontraets.  One  girl  helper. 
Dandy  field  and  promising  future  for 
piiper  and  top  worker.  Permanent  man 
witli  top  i-efereiii-e',  contact  fa-t  and 
fullv.  Iranklin  Yates,  Times-Gazette, 
She,  liyville.  Tennessee*. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANT 
ED:  Need  steady,  dependable  man 
with  good  background  of  experience  in 
layout  and  selling  fur  permanent,  good 
paying  jiosition  on  local  display  stall', 
rive  day  evening  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  17..'i0il  cinulation.  2.">.000  popula¬ 
tion.  KO  miles  from  Gulf  resort  area. 
Write  details,  experience  and  qualiti- 
c-ations.  E.  ,S.  McC'lintie,  Dothan  Eagle. 
I>otlian.  .Valabama. 


EXPERIENCED  A  D  V  E  RTI  S  I  NG 
S.VLE.siM.X  N  needeii  immediately. 
Mu--*  In*  r--liali'.e.  .-ilile  to  handle  laige 
seeoiint'.  G  lod  opportunity.  New  s. 
Tus.  alo-is.i  .Vlahama. 


EXPEKl  ENCED  A  D  V  E  R  T I  s  I  N  G 
S.VLE.-'M.VN  who  can  sell  and  service 
top  aieounts  leading  daily  in  south 
w-est.  Starting  salary  $70  a  week  plus 
bonus  arrangement.  Write  Box  2.792. 
Edi.tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  promo 
tional  advertising  salesman  to  work  in 
soulhesst.  Give  background,  references 
in  first  letter.  General  Newspapers 
Inc.,  P.  O,  Box  760,  Gsdsdea,  Al6. 


PGR  100,000  population  tow-n.  classi¬ 
fied  mansger  with  planning  capacity 
and  ingenuity  as  well  as  drive.  Box 
2464,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


RETAIL  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTI.SING  SALESMAN 
A'lverlising  sab  sman  for  out-of-tow-u 
newspaper,  must  be  experienced  sell¬ 
ing  retail  -pace.  Write  copy,  make 
layouts  and  service  aecount-.  Only 
party  with  right  experience  and  good 
record  will  he  rnntiilered.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience,  age,  salary  expected. 
Box  2.'»71.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESGIRL  to  make  j 
contact  by  telephone,  leads  furnished,  j 
Must  have  experience.  10  to  5,  five  ' 
days.  625  plus  liberal  bonus.  New 
Y’ork  City  weekly  newspaper.  For  in¬ 
terview  call  ORegon  3-4840. 

WANTED — Good  Classified  Salesman  | 
or  Salcsw  liman,  capable  of  being  man-  | 
ager.  Midwestern  eity  of  50,000.  Write 
Uox  2.'i79.  Editor  A  Publislier. _  I 

WANTED:  experienced  advertising  | 

man  w-ith  Midwest  or  Southwest  back¬ 
ground.  Must  be  tops  in  layout  and 
copy  with  ability  to  advance.  Start  | 
$50  week  plus  bonus  and  commission 
adds  up  to  $85  and  more.  Write  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  include  actual 
layout  work.  W.  T.  Stanberry,  Ama 
rillo  Globe-News.  Amarillo,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION  j 


TEN  CIRCULATION  SALESMEN, 
i-ireuintiou  manager  for  New-  Y'ork, 
Xew-  .lersey,  Connecticut  states  to  sell 
subscriptions  to  retail  groeers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  earn  a  eomfort- 
alile  living.  Commission  basis.  Apply 
daily  from  3:30  to  5:30  p.ni.  Murray- 
hill  3  0345  or  write  Box  2570,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Capable,  experienced,  responsible. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  and  write  good 
letters.  Mention  references  and  salary 
first  letter. 

W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr.,  Daily  Union 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL  | 

EXPERIENCED  rewrite  man,  under-  i 
standing  commercial  news  values,  who  ! 
would  enjoy  career  as  ropy  editor  for  I 
keen  trade  services. 

.Amerienn  Institute  of  Food  Distribu- 
tion.  420  Lexington.  Xew  York  City.  ! 

EXPERIENCED  REPOR'TER,  capable  ; 
of  digging  for  news  and  handling  any  j 
story.  Congeniality  with  present  staff  j 
essential.  Give  background  and  per-  ' 
sonal  data.  Managing  Editor,  James-  I 
town,  N,  Y.,  Post-Journal. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspapermen,  to 
train  as  publicity  agents  for  Urge 
midwestern  circus.  Car,  typewriter  es- 
I  sentisl.  Long  season,  good  salary.  F. 

!  W.  Stafford,  17  Barbara  Rd.,  Bristol,  | 
Connectifut. _ 

REPORTER — experienced,  city-editor  I 
I  possiliility,  desk  or  photographic  abil-  ; 
ity  helpful,  News-Times,  Neenah,  Wis. 

I  W.VNTKD:  Reporter-editor  for  local 
News  Department  of  progressive  radio 
statiiiii  ill  Jamestown.  New-  York.  Send 
!  data  and  salary  reqiiirements  to 
W.ITN. 


WANTED  CITY  EDITOR  by  small  - 
North  Carolina  daily.  State  age,  edu-  I 
ration,  experience,  salary,  want  all  in 
first  letter.  Box  2533,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER.  preferably 
single,  wanted  on  northeast  Iowa  daily 
who  is  willing  to  learn  and  wants  to 
get  ahead.  Should  have  intereat  in 
sports,  general  reporting,  photography.  , 
Penaani-nt.  Oelwein,  Iowa,  .  Daily 
Register.  Rush  reply.  | 

YOl  Nt;  MAN  OR  WO.MAN.  assistant 
i-ditnr  of  16  pagi-  weekly.  Many  er¬ 
rands,  detail  jobs  plus  plenty  good 
.sound  news|>a|ier  expi-rienre.  Will 
qn.-ilify  as  editor  ra|>idly.  Prefer  joiir- 
nalism  school  graduate  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $200  month,  or  will  consider  Gl 
training.  .Vdvani-etin-nt.  Write  fully. 
Montgoiiierv  Xrw-s  Messenger,  Christ 
iiiiisliiirg,  Virginia. _  _ 

Xt-'.M  V.  Ohio.  Gazette  (cin-ulation 
760(1'  needs  young,  alert  new.sniHti. 
Iirefi-ratily  single,  Rir  sports,  general 
assignments.  Write  Phil  Ernme. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 


INSTRUCTOR  for  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Midwestern  State  Boya' 
School.  Housing  furnished.  Can  bouae 
couple  but  no  children.  Excellent  spot 
for  older  man  who  knows  the  trade 
and  likes  boys.  Box  2566,  Editor  St 
Pit  blisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 
Wanted 

Positions  are  open  for  general  fore¬ 
man  and  assistant  foreman  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Miami  Daily  News, 
Miami,  Florida.  This  is  open  shop. 
Room  is  modern  in  every  respect,  and 
is  equipped  with  latest  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  30  Linecasting  Machines,  12 
of  which  are  equipped  with  Teletype¬ 
setters;  Ludlow  and  Monotype  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Evening  and  Sunifay  paper 
publishing  four  editions  daily,  two 
Sunday;  ranging  from  20  to  68 
pages.  Write  (do  not  phone  or  wire) 
giving  full  explanation  of  experience, 
references,  etc.,  to: 

Charles  T.  Coffin 

MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 

Miami,  Florida 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — Steady  sit 
nation,  6  day  afteriiooii  newspaper. 
Give  age,  education,  references.  Janes- 

villi-  (Wisconsin)  Gazette. _ 

SEVERAL  STEADY  situations  on  the 
night  side  open  in  16-mschine  Ohio 
plant.  Operators,  floor  men  or  com 
bination.  Sickness  benefits,  accident, 
hospitalization,  pension  and  vacation. 
Union  scale,  $2.30  per  hour.  All  re¬ 
plies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  2471,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

IN.STKLCTOR  to  leuch  fundamentals 
anil  legal  phases  of  photography  for 
iiighly  regiirileil  Newark  school.  Posi¬ 
tion  afforils  opiiort  unity  for  steady 
einployiiienl  without  interfering  with 
jireseiil  free-laiii-e  comiiiitmeiits.  Must 
iiave  teaching  or  legal  experience. 
Write  fully  in  confidence.  Box  2606. 
Editor  A-  Publi.sher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

WILL  TAKE  PAY  CUT  and'^iS' 
secondary  capacity  until  I  prove  , 
self  qualified  as  general  manager  6 
iiewspiiiier,  at  least  10,000  circuli- 
South  preferred.  Experience  in- 
Kditor  .Soutliern  daily,  local  adiir 
ing  solicitor,  now  national  sdver,* 
manager  in  metropolitan  center  K  ' 
ai-i-oiinting  fundamentals.  Box 
Edilor  und  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  ^ 
eiiced,  working  executive.  Outstinc, 
record,  lineage  increases  iu  Uce  . 
large  rate  increases.  Interested  - 
daily  50,000  or  under.  Midwest  i 
Southwest  preferred.  Available  Fri-* 
ary  1st.  Box  2577,  Editor  &  Puhli,.! 
ADVERTISING  TEAM  TmaFI? 
WOMAN)  Capable  of  hanaiing  ptS 
tion  from  idea  te  cash  register-qr 
media — Last  year’s  output  8,0000; 
Lines — Make  us  an  offer —  Box  li' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADV’ERTISING  MAN,  qualified  u* 
dependable  would  like  position  ug 
manager  on  medium  sized  Eaitc- 
daily.  Opportunity  most  iniDoHir' 
Box  2427.  Edilor  St  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  Salesttian.  Seeks  better » 
portiittity,  college  graduate.  Young T 
years’  experience  agency  and  newi-i 
per.  Now  with  Xew  York  ares  di  i 
of  36.M.  Box  2591,  Editor  St  h- 
Usher. 


to  YK.\RS'  experience  in  highly  m 
petitive  fields  at  your  disposal  lor  p-- 
utaneiit  spot  as  ntanager  or  *1  m- 
Itox  2.)7.j,  Eilitor  &  Pttblisher. 
THOROUGHLY  seasoned  C.  A.T 
wants  position  in  city  over  75,0; 
Will  come  well  recommended.  Wr, 
Box  2549,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_  CARTOONISTS 

NEW  YORK  CARTOONIST  will  n; 
ply  sport  eartooiis  on  short  noti- 
reasotiable.  Write  Box  2599,  Editorl 
Pitblisher. 


A 

REAL 

OPPORTUNITY 


We  have  an  opening  in  our  home  of- 
fiee  fur  a  young  matt  as  Publicity  and 
Public  Relations  Assistant.  Agreeable 
jiersonality  and  ability  to  meet  people. 
Two  or  three  years  daily  newspaper 
work  as  general  assignment  reporter 
essential.  Creative  or  liniiian  interest 
writing  experience  needed. 

Please  submit  resume  anil  samples 
Ilf  straight  news  and  feature  ropy  to 
Pi-rsmiiiel  Department.  .State  salary  ex- 
peeted. 


AETNA  LIFE 
Affiliated  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

INK  SALESMAN 

Now  selling  graphic  arts  industry  for 
metropolitan  New  York.  Must  have  a 
successful  record.  Liberal  salary  and 
expenses.  Give  fnll  details  in  confl- 
ilmce  to  Box  2522,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEW.SPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  180  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMMERCIAL  printing  department 
manager,  age  43,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  management,  esti¬ 
mating,  buying  and  selling.  Excellent 
hsckgronnd.  Box  H,  516  N.  St.  Francis 
St.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 

ABLE  AND  AGGRESSIVE 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  i;e  4 
with  20  successful  years’  experiejs 
Able  to  produce  maximum  reveniei 
minimum  cost.  Exceptional  rail 
with  carrier  organization  and  pm. 
tion.  Record  includes  building  ere 
latinn  of  new  paper,  by  ethicil  i> 
thuds,  to  highest  in  state  in  two  jtr 
College  graduate.  Good  appesni:* 
Prefers  New  England.  Availsbl*  S 
days.  Box  2546,  Editor  &  Piibliiki- 
(TRUL  RATION  K.XKCUTIVE,  ige  , 
married.  With  a  polish  of  ten  yei* 
l•xpl•ril•nl■l•,  Kni-rgetic.  Capable  die 
tiuii  and  Kiipi-rvision  of  entire  dep>' 
ini-nt.  .Ml  phases,  tliuroiigli.  I'led 
field  leg  work.  Prodiieer  of  Little  k 
i-Imiit  priiiiiotional  ideas.  Best  ret' 
eiieeK.  Replies  treated  ciinfidentii 
.\viiilnhle  two  weeks,  write  Hoi  26 
Editiir  &  Publisher. 
CTRCULA-noN  MANAGER,  30  jei- 
experience,  all  phases,  morning,  ttf 
ing.  Sunday.  Excellent  record  on  ;i 
pers  17,000  to  150,000.  Ciptl 
dependable  executive  with  abililyi 
get  along  well  with  people.  W- 
trained  in  economical  operation,  b 
tertmted  in  job  on  substantial  W' 
somewhere  in  the  East  with  reuonib 
assurance  of  permanency.  Now  lotit*. 
New  York  metropiilit.in  area.  Bo 
25.'>3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
INSTRUCTORS _ _ 

IN.iTRl  CTOK  I  niversity  or  colitf 
B.-l.  Degree.  University  nf  Miiw»: 
Eight  years’  experienee,  small  da 
field,  four  years  as  advertising  nus* 

ger.  Well  qiialifled,  speeializing  in  bw 

ness  end.  Writing  experience.  Mtm6 
age  :il.  two  children.  Seek  permtnd- 
and  future.  Write  Box  2600,  Editorl 

I’lihlisher. _ _ 

NEWS.MAN.  broad  experience,  »»*• 
position  with  graduate  study  oppo 
ttinity.  Brilliant  college  record,  ijw 
graduate  work  and  teaching.  ^ 
trade  journalist.  Box  1103,  Hattk: 
son.  Kansas. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  29,  M 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL ;  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  JOB  WITH  FUTURE 
for  reporter,  24,  experience  New  ^ 
York  City  news  service,  California 
weekly,  BS  Journalism,  excellent  ref- 
erenres.  Box  2550,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

libE  copy  READER,  EDITOR.  40, 
fast,  dependable,  productive.  All 
desks.  Lifetime  experience.  Best  ref- 
srences.  Box  2497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

able,  Experienced  reporter,  sports 
editor,  desk  man.  Now  employed,  but 
desire  change  on  good  daily.  Wide 
background.  Now  in  east.  Prefer  west 
coast,  mid-west,  but  will  consider  any 
food  offer.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sports  and  news  tield  and  getting 
along  with  contacts  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Box  2514,  Editor  A  Publlshar. 

A  B.,  51.  A..  IN  ENGLISH,  24;  ret; 
single,  feature  writer,  reporter.  Oo 
anywhere.  Box  2441,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

able  young  sports  writer  wants  spot 
on  medium-sized  east  or  midwest  daily. 
College  graduuie,  also  experienced  city 
news,  desk,  makeup.  Now  employed 
small  midwest  daily.  Box  25B7,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

.ILEKT  young  girl  reporter,  4  years 
lir.st  experience,  traveled  U.  S.  tio 
anywhere.  1).  J.  Ferrier,  95-lt)  S2nd 
SI.,  Ozone  Park,  L.  1.,  New  York. 

A.N  tll'EN  LETTER 


Dear  .Mr.  Publisher;  | 

If  you  are  looking  fur  a  tup  tliglit 
news  executive  aliout  whom  it  iias 
been  written  "be  is  not  only  a  pro- 
Jiieer  of  first  elu-s  newspapers,  but  i- 
also  a  rirriilation  biiililer  ’,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  well  for  bis  services, 
then  HERE  I .S  VOI  R  .MAN! 

Thirty-five  yiars.  married,  lie  is 
at  present  supervising  editor  of  a 
amall  but  intiuenlial  eliain  of  midwest  ; 
weeklies,  .since  taking  over  has  in-  ' 
creased  rirculaiiun,  put  one  paper  in  ' 
the  black  after  all  i>reviou.s  attempts 
to  set  it  up  us  11  jiayiiig  proposition 
failed  and  created  it  a  statewide  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  liiinlhittiiig.  iiitiueiitial  pub-  ! 
liratiou.  j 

I 

Past  imsitiiiiis  hi'hl  ini  luil,'  tliiit  | 
of  rity  editor  met rupoliian  daily  with 
three  quarters  million  circulation: 
cable  editor,  later  assistant  managing 
editor  iiniMirtiini  tabloid  in  eity  of  i 
three  million  population ;  editorial! 
writer,  etc.  j 

.Although  one  of  the  highest  jiaid  i 
weekly  nev\s)iaper  executives  in  the 
rnnntry  tnday,  ibis  advertisement 
Items  only  from  his  personal  desire  to 
return  to  daily  newsp.-iper  fiel,l  upon 
completion  pres.-nt  assignment. 

If  gi  nninely  interested  in  seeiir- 
ing  his  sorviees  write  Box  2.'>S4.  Edi-  ' 
lor  &  Publisher. 


I.N'  THE  ALIEN  CORN 
Editor  with  plenty  of  background'  as  , 
Urst-rater  finds  himself  city-editing  a ! 
imall  city  daily  where  prospects  are 
decidedly  limited.  Desk,  rewrite,  ! 
managing  editor  small  city,  Boston.  ! 
Xew  York.  23  years;  anxious  enough 
to  get  hack  nn  main  line  of  news 
practice  to  consider  any  reasonable  I 
olfer  in  East.  Bux  2464.  Editor  and 

PoM!«her. _ _ 

lutt  TIOl’S  .Amherst  College  grailii- 
it«.  B.  A.,  24,  vet.  limited  experience, 
aeeks  start  in  news  field.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  2451,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

.4VA1L.\BLE  at  once,  young  man.  B. 
A.,  single;  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
wxperienee  with  top  Virginia  non- 
daily;  employer  reference.  Box  2503, 
Editor  it  Publisher _ 

AUGUST  OR.\ntT.\TE,  B.  A.,  loiirnal- 
iim:  two  years  dailies,  sports  editor, 
wire,  general,  some  radio,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  on  progressive  daily. 
Married,  veteran,  24.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  opportunity,  location.  Box  2530, 
Editor  i  Publisher. _ 

BYLIXp;  paragraphs  (Humor)  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  also  editorials.  Want 
Job  with  fiiTiir-.  Married.  4i>.  Box 
1405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BORN  REPORTER — nose  for  news,  . 
single,  30;  Harvard  ’41,  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence,  broad  news  and  ad  writing  ex¬ 
perience;  wants  tough,  lucrative  as-  i 
signment.  Box  2548,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher. _ 

CLICHE  expert  desires  “greener” 
pastures  for  “bright”  features. 
■'Warm’’  human  intere.st  stories, 
■’smooth’’  news.  Solid  newspaper 
bac  kground.  Box  2610,  Editor  &  ; 

Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GK.ADL'.VTE,  Columbia  i 
B.A,  27  years  old,  2  years  Army  Intel-  , 
ligi-nce,  2  years  investigator  and  re-  | 
searrli  writer  at  Nuremberg  trials.  ! 
lluent  German,  also  French  and  Span-  | 
i'h.  seeks  editorial  position  here  or 
alcroad.  Duncan  Purcell.  10  Hookc-r  ! 

Ave..  Poughkeepsie,  New  Y'ork. _ 

CGPYREADER — 20  years  editorial  ex-  j 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2594,  Edi-  j 

tor  &  Publisher, _  ! 

rOPYREADER — 20  years’  experience  j 
telegraph  editor-deskman.  Single.  43. 
Box  2556.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORS— AD  AGENCIES  I 
HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THIS  GIRLt 
Young,  talented  in  writing,  editing,  I 
researching;  experience  in  newspaper,  ; 
radio  and  agency;  B.  A.  enm  lande. 
You  SHOULD  see  this  girl  I  New  ; 
York  City  only.  Write  Box  2557, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR-MANAGING  EDITOR.  Small 
or  mc>dium  p.m.  daily.  Small-town  re¬ 
porting,  general  editorial  experience. 
Now  teleginidi-cable  copy  reader,  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily.  BA  eeonomics,  MS 
journalism.  Motive:  challenge  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  a  eommanity  institution.  Box 
2.'>9.'>,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FOOD  EDITOR  —  Home  Economist  , 
witli  heavy  foods  experience,  seeks  edi-  I 
t.iri.il  position.  Prefer  Eastern  looation.  i 
Box  2.">73.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

FORMER  CITY  EDITOR  ' 

of  small  town  daily  with  baeklog  of  | 

4  years’  experience  with  iiewswire  i 
service-  in  New  York  City,  seeks  spot  I 
as  rejcortc-r,  deskman.  or  rewriteman.  | 
29.  Eastern  Mc-tropolifan  paper  pre-  , 
ferred.  Box  2H<i7.  Editor  &  Piihlislier.  j 

MANAGING  EDITOR  j 

Seeking  c-hange  with  opportunity.  15 
yeara’  experience  all  desks  metropoli¬ 
tan.  smaller  dailies.  37.  Top  references. 
Box  2602,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ^ 

MISSOURI  GRADUATE  desires  sports  ■ 
editor  or  reporter — sports  announcing 
job.  Very  highest  references.  Wire 
service,  sports  editing,  sports  announc¬ 
ing,  and  general  news  writing  experi¬ 
ence  for  both  radio  and  newspaper. 
Dumas  Apts..  3A,  Phone  9083,  Colum- 
hia,  Missouri. _ 

NEW  to  the  profession  but  used  to 
hard  work — young  man.  copywriting 
and  promotional  experience,  would  like- 
start  as  rc-porter  on  small  paper.  Box 
'i.'iBH.  Editor  &■  Publisher. _ 

NYU  B.  A.  Journalism  major.  Go  i 
anywhere  after  "February  graduation. 
23.  Single.  Veteran.  Will  Hoppe,  67 
Forbell  St.,  Brooklyn  8,  New  York.  | 

N’  Y  U  Journalism  graduate.  Available 
February.  Honor  standing.  Veteran.  I 
29.  .Married.  Well  informed.  Studied 
British  government  as  International 
Institute  of  Education  Selectee.  Won 
“Meet  the  Press”  radio  prize.  Harry 
Kursh.  7.54  Mace  Ave..  New  York  67. 
s-  ..  Vork  OL  4.0176. _ 

REPORTER.  23:  B.S..  and  3  years' 
cl-iily.  wc-c-kly  snd  .\P  experience,  seeks  , 
spot  anywlic-rc-  with  midclle  or  large-  I 
c-:)-c-cclat  i.eu  daily,  wire-  or  fc-atiirc-  sc-rv-  [ 
i--c-.  Box  2604,  Editor  A  Pnblislier. 

REPORTER  FEATURE  WRITER  i 
,  PAt  SE  HERE  PLEASE!  Good  fea-  I 
tiirc-s  my  specialty:  also  straight 
news,  society.  Intelligent,  news-c-on  i 
s  iiius.  inclustri.ccis  young  woman 
(21).  B.l  frciin  Ohio  .State  U.  Now  do-  | 
ing  public  relaticcMs  job  rc-quiring  taef,  I 
diploma,  )'.  initiative' — good  job  but  \ 
prefer  newspaper.  Go  anywhere;  2; 
weeks  not  ice.  Box  2597.  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  ! 

'  REPORTER-RKWRITE.  Young  wo- | 

I  man,  eompre-bensive  news  experience, 
i  ('oliimbia  journalism  graduate,  excel-  { 

1-  lent  refe-rene-es.  Box  2593,  Editor  &  I 

;  Piiblisbe-r. _  _  I 

I  REPORTER,  experienced,  single,  vet¬ 
eran,  car,  ran  give  yon  coverage  on  all 
news  stories  and  sports.  Go  anywhere. 

1  Box  2477,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


PART-TIME  JOB  sought  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  or  in  public  relations  in 
N'ortli  or  Central  Jersey  by  former 
newspaperman  with  15  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Fast,  capable  writer,  deskman. 
World  War  II  veteran.  Box  2581,  Edi-  I 
tor  A-  Piiblishe-r. _  . 

SEASONED  EDITOR 

Nineteen  years  large,  small  dailies. 
Three-  years  New  Y'ork  City  copy  desk, 
telegraph  editor.  Go  anywhere  for 
right  job.  Reliable.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  .Available  immediately.  Now 
leieated  East.  Box  2608,  Editor  & 
Pnblislier. _ 

SMART,  experienced,  hard-driving 
Wasliington  correspondent,  now  work-  ■ 
ing  for  large  daily,  looking  for  new 
Washington  connection  because  of  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  $100.  Box  2543,  Editor 
cA-  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  GAL,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate;  2!/j  years  strong  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  experience :  wants  reporting  or 
women’s  news  writing.  Will  give  full 
energies,  talents  to  do  good  job.  Box 
2583,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS — Experienced,  well  grounded 
small-city  sports  editor  geeks  job 
writing  or  editing  in  medium  sized 
eity:  31;  some  earners,  radio.  Box 
2578.  Editor  (fc  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER-REPORTER 
Young,  college  graduate  willing  to  start 
anywhere.  Good  background;  2  years 
collegiate  sports  editor;  part  time  ex- 
lierience  with  college  town  daily.  Box 
2572,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Writer:  Daily  experience. 
Can  handle  eopyreading,  make-np;  col¬ 
lege  sports  editor,  journalism  graduate, 
SDX.  veteran,  young.  Box  2559,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  28,  seven  years’ 
experience  Pennsylvania  dailies;  seeks 
spot  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  or  New  England;  radio  experi¬ 
ence;  veteran.  Available  now.  Box] 
2420.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  | 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Journalism  ma¬ 
jor — present  Sports  Editor,  college 
paper — Veteran,  6  months  part  time 
employment  with  metropolitan  daily — 
Experienced  in  make-up,  editing,  copy 
reading,  headline  writing.  Gradnating 
Febniary  lat.  Box  2446,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

TR.4INED  feature  writer,  reporter, 
movie  critic  eased  out  by  merger. 
Wants  job.  Preferably  midwest.  Box 
2609,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  editor,  reporter,  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  excellent  European  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  position  preferably  on 
eilitoriiil  page  or  special  assignments. 
Familiar  with  political  and  economical 
trends  in  international  affairs.  Ex- 
perieni-es  ineliide  top  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Willing  to  start  at  moder¬ 
ate  level  to  jtrove  his  usefulness.  36, 
family  mail.  Box  2590,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

VOl’XG  WOMAN,  experienced  news, 
feature  writing;  3  years  in  flrient,  now 
on  vagabond  world-tour,  wants  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  2.580.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUTH  plus  experience  —  reporter, 
copy  reader.  25,  seeks  news  or  sports 
job.  Prefer  east  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  2596,  Editor  A-  Publisher.  ' 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


WIRE  EDITOR-NEWS  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium-sized  papers- 
wire  editor;  news  editor;  rewrite; 
copydeak,  makeup.  Call  Logan  22822, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING 
ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
26  years’  experience.  Pleasant  admin¬ 
istrator  capable  handling  labor  rela¬ 
tion  problems.  Thoroughly  qualified  in 
all  phases  newspaper  production.  Box 

2495,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPIST,  young  veteran,  recent 
school  graduate,  wants  job  opportun¬ 
ity.  Available  for  G.I.  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing.  Go  anywhere.  Familiar  French, 
Spanish,  Italian.  Will  answer  all  re¬ 
plies.  F.  Cali,  3787  Third  Ave.,  Bronx 

56,  New  York. _ 

I’RESSM AN  available  for  steady  sIT- 
uiitioii.  Union.  24  years’  experience  on 
Hoe,  Goss,  Scott,  and  Tubular  presses. 
References,  married,  dependable.  Box 

2576.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Pressroom  Foreman  with  24  years 
pressroom  experience,  also  press  erect¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  change  for  per¬ 
sonal  reason  which  can  be  disensted. 
Can  handle  snd  ^et  along  with  help, 
full  cooperation  with  offlee.  Good  ref¬ 
erences,  loyal,  dependable,  married, 
no  drinker.  Box  2474,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

CAPABLE  photographer  with  equip¬ 
ment,  available  after  April  15.  Age  28, 
single.  Will  travel.  Box  2480,  Editor 

A  Wblisher.  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 28 — Veteran,  5 
years  news,  commercial  experience. 
All-ronnd  man.  Reasonable  offer  any¬ 
where.  Daily  preferred.  Box  2418, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

W  A  N  T  E  D  I 

....  AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHO’TOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years’  experience  in  featnres  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos,  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  snd  photography  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexible  In  writ¬ 
ing  news,  featnres,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  snd  snap  furnished.  Available 
immediately  and  free  to  go  anywhere.' 
WIRE,  PHONE  OR  WRITE  .  .  .  WILL 
DOWNER.  Box  220,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 

SITUAtlONS”WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

ALL  around  newspaperwoman  wants  to 
use  vnrii'd  liackgrnund  in  publicity  or 
public  relations.  Box  2611  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER  OR  OWNER— 

WHO  NEEDS  A  RIGHT  HAND  MAN  TO  HANDLE  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS— PROMOTION— POLITICS— LABOR,  ETC. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  public  relations,  promotion,  qo'/ernmental  and 
labor  projects — Top  references — Now  diroctinq  a  national  public  relations 
campalqn.  Desirous  of  beinq  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  my 
queJifications  to  you,  for  your  consideration. 

Address  your  Inquiry  to  Mr.  Adams.  Box  2574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IT’S  FUN,  occasionally,  to  look 

over  the  back  issues — compare 
them  with  today's — .see  what  you 
were  talking  about  several  years 
ago  and  how  that  talk  stacks  up 
in  the  light  of  current  events. 

Try  it  sometime.  We’re  al¬ 
ways  amazed  at  the  style  and 
makeup  that  we  thought  was 
hot  stuff  in  those  days.  ALso  at 
the  "hot  news  stories"  ( we 
thought  then )  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  fairly  unimpor¬ 
tant  developments. 

Every  now  and  then  you  come 
across  .something  you  wrote  that 
.strikes  home  t(^ay.  Naturally, 
being  human,  we  only  like  to 
recall  pa.st  achievements  and 
forget  the  failures. 

When  September,  1946,  broke 
into  the  limelight,  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  also  "broke.”  It  took  a 
header.  It  was  a  mild  crash  and 
was  believed  to  predict  every¬ 
thing  from  a  recession  to  a  de¬ 
pression.  There  were  lots  of  ex¬ 
planations  for  why  it  happened. 
On  that  .score,  we  wrote  Sept. 
7,  1946; 

“One  of  the  reasons  given  by 
so-called  experts,  and  printed  in 
new.spapers,  for  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash  this  week  was  the  im¬ 
minence  of  war.  Some  .said  the 
market  was  acting  as  the  barom¬ 
eter  for  an  international  crisis 
expected  early  next  spring.  A 
friend  of  ours  ‘on  the  street’  re¬ 
ported  his  serious  belief  that  we 
would  be  at  war  within  three 
months.  Rumors  of  Russia's  in¬ 
tention  to  occupy  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  also  floated  up  from  Wall 
Street. 

"We’ll  admit  the  international 
picture  is  not  too  rosy  from 
where  we  sit.  The  UN  and  the 
peace  conferences  are  getting 
nowhere  fast.  But  where  are 
the  sturdy  voices  for  peace  we 
once  had  among  the  newspapers 
of  this  country?  This  continual 
war  talk  isn’t  going  to  help.  .  .  . 

“What  we  need  is  a  lot  more 
calm,  dispassionate  reasoning. 
Therein  lies  the  duty  of  the 
American  press.” 

We  said  a  lot  of  other  things, 
but  that’s  the  gist  of  it. 

*  «  « 

WE  WEREN’T  the  only  ones  de¬ 
ploring  the  war  talk  in  our 
newspaper  columns.  Lots  of  other 
writers  and  editors  said  the 
same  thing.  And.  of  course,  we 
shouldn’t  forget  to  mention 
Messrs.  Molotov  and  Vishinsky 
who  were  daily  accusing  the 
American  press  of  "war  mon- 
gering." 

It  has  been  our  impression 
that  the  newspapers  have 
cleared  up  this  situation  them¬ 
selves  to  a  great  extent.  To 
listen  to  Vishinsky  you  wouldn’t 
think  so.  But  we  prefer  to  take 
the  testimony  of  two  other  peo¬ 
ple  whose  studies  and  state¬ 
ments  back  up  our  impressions. 

Ten  days  ago.  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  gave  testimony  to 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  on  this  subject.  Can- 


ham  said  he  welcomed  the  "cool¬ 
ing  down  ”  in  the  tendency  to 
.sen.sationalize  the  diplomatic 
crisis.  The  press,  he  said,  must 
shake  its  readers  out  of  the 
mood  of  a  war  scare  and  “take 
it  easy." 

"Don’t  let  the  people  forget 
the  crisis,”  he  advised,  "but  get 
them  out  of  the  ‘wolf-wolf’  posi¬ 
tion.  There  just  can’t  be  a  war 
scare  for  every  Bulldog  edition.” 

A  few  months  before  that  he 
had  told  members  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  to  keep 
their  poi.se  and  maintain  a  cool 
and  cautious  press  in  reporting 
the  crisis  with  Russia.  He  urged 
Inlanders  to  "settle  down  to  the 
long  pull"  and  refuse  to  behave 
as  in  the  midst  of  a  continuous 
war  scare. 

Canham’s  belief  that  the  press 
has  "cooled  down”  is  backed  up 
by  George  E.  Simmons,  head  of 
Tulane’s  journalism  department. 
Simmons  studied  newspapers  in 
25  cities  last  summer.  His  flnd- 
ings  were  presented  to  the 
American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  last  fall  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  amplified  in 
the  December  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly. 

"Are  American  editors  really 
war  mongers,  as  Messrs.  Vishin¬ 
sky  and  Molotov  charge?”  he 
asked.  "The  foregoing  cross- 
.sectional  view’  during  a  week  of 
extreme  crisis  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion,  although  there 
were  occasional  instances  of 
strongly  nationalistic  expres¬ 
sions.  ”  he  found.  “The  seriously 
critical  approach  to  the  subjects 
of  Russia  and  Communism  con¬ 
stitute  by  far  a  greater  warning 
to  the  Soviet’s  leaders  than  any 
warmongering  could  possibly  do. 

’’Can  the  United  States  win 
the  ‘cold  war?’  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
answer,  the  American  press  is 
debating  the  issues  with  all  due 
seriousness  and  restraint."  Sim¬ 
mons  concludes. 

4  *  * 

THAT’S  a  pretty  good  bill  of 

health  for  the  American  press 
supported  by  some  study  and  re¬ 
search. 

However,  Byron  Price,  former 
AP  news  chief  and  now  assis¬ 
tant  .secretary  of  the  UN,  car¬ 
ries  the  subject  a  bit  further. 
Discussing  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  this 
week  at  the  N.  Y.  Ad  Club  lunch¬ 
eon,  Price  appealed  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  "the  people”  because  it 
is  the  people  who  have  the  mast 
to  lose  if  UN  doesn’t  work.  He 
deplored  those  “cheap  wise 
cracks  about  the  debating  so¬ 
ciety  out  at  Lake  Success,”  be¬ 
cause  in  his  experience  when 
the  debate  stops  then  real  trou¬ 
ble  begins.  He  hoped  that  be¬ 
cause  the  UN  is  “everybody’s 
business  ”  it  does  not  become 
"nobody’s  business.” 

Price  also  deplored  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  war  that  some  people 
have.  He  didn’t  mention  what 
kind  of  a  job  he  thought  the 
newspapers  were  doing  in  this 
regard,  but  he  did  say  “most  of 
us  do  not  realize  how  deeply 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  4  —  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Stratfield  Hotel.  Bridgeport. 

Feb.  12  —  Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Radis- 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  21  —  Inter  American 
Press  Assn.,  Fifth  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Congress,  Havana. 

Feb.  22 — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors, 
business  meeting,  cocktail 
party  and  dinner.  Hotel  Con¬ 
gress.  Chicago. 

Feb.  23 — Central  Missouri 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Feb.  26  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Las  Ve¬ 
gas. 


war  is  imbedded  into  our  think¬ 
ing.” 

He  went  to  the  public  library 
recently  to  do  some  research  on 
famous  peace  plans  of  the  past. 
He  searched  the  card  file  but 
could  find  no  reference  to  the 
subjects  he  had  in  mind.  Asking 
the  file  clerk  she  replied:  “Oh, 
yes,  that  would  be  filed  under 
War  and  Peace.’”  And  there. 
Price  found  them. 

Another  instance,  he  said,  is 
in  newspaper  talk  of  "peace.” 
Recently  there  has  been  talk  of 
Russian  moves  for  peace.  Re¬ 
porters  immediately  refer  to  it 
as  a  "peace  offensive,  ”  he  noted, 
utilizing  a  war  word. 

So.  it  becomes  apparent,  there 
is  still  work  to  be  done  to  wipe 
out  the  ever-present  thought  of 
war  and  supplant  it  with  the 
hope  of  peace. 

■ 

Schurz  Appointed 
To  ANPA  Labor  Body 

President  David  W.  Howe  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  appointed 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
( Ind. )  Tribune,  as  a  member  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee.  Mr.  Schurz  fills  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Col.  Lewis  B.  Rock,  who 
has  retired  from  the  newspaper 
business  through  the  sale  of  the 
Dayton  (  O. )  Journal  and  Herald. 

Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  Commdr.  Raymond  B. 
Bottom.  Newport  News  (Va. ) 
Press  and  Times-Herald;  Ben¬ 
jamin  J.  Foley,  Newark  IN.  J.) 
News;  B.  N.  Honea,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram;  Hugh  P. 
Walls.  Sacramento  ( Calif. )  Bee; 
and  Chairman  George  N.  Dale  in 
charge  of  the  office  in  Chicago. 

■ 

B.U.P.  Names  Landry 
Executive  News  Editor 

Montreal  —  Dennis  Landry 
has  been  named  executive  news 
editor  of  British  United  Press 
by  the  agency’s  general  news 
manager.  G.  H.  Sallans. 

Landry,  member  of  an  old 
Quebec  family,  brings  to  his 
post  some  30  years  of  wide 
newspaper  experience.  He 
started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Worcester  )  Mass.  i  Telegram  & 
Gazette.  For  20  years  he  has 
been  a  press  association  corre¬ 
spondent.  mainly  in  South 
America. 

& 


Irish  Center 
Is  Dedicated 
To  R.  I.  Editor 

Providence.  R.  I. — The  Alfrw 
M.  Williams  Memorial  —  bas« 
on  a  collection  of  1.500  boot 
of  Irish  poetry,  history,  letter 
folklore  and  travel — has  bee 
established  at  the  Providenct 
Public  Library  in  tribute  to  Ue 
editor  of  the  Providence  Jouru 
and  Evening  Bulletin  from  18ff 
to  1891. 

The  collection,  gathered  care¬ 
fully  by  Williams  and  believed 
by  experts  to  cover  Irish  litere 
ture  during  the  second  half  a 
the  19th  century  better  tha- 
any  other  collection  in  the 
world,  will  .serve  as  a  nucleui 
for  development  of  a  center  oi 
Irish  studies  at  the  library. 

The  program  developini 
around  the  Memorial  is  de 
signed  to  promote,  among  the 
people  of  Providence,  interest  in 
Irish  culture.  The  Memoria: 
will  be  dedicated  Feb.  9  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
where  Padriac  Colum.  noted 
Irish  poet  and  dramatist,  will 
speak  of  the  literary  figures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Irish  Re 
vival.  a  period  in  which  Mr 
Williams  was  actively  interested 
Gift  from  Yeats 

The  collection  contains  a  copy 
of  ‘The  Wandering  of  Osian.’ 
by  William  Butler  Yeats,  in¬ 
scribed  to  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
author’s  own  hand  and  consid¬ 
ered  by  Ernest  Boyd,  historian 
of  the  Irish  Revival,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Yeats’  career. 

Initial  funds  for  cataloguing 
the  collection,  purchase  of  ad¬ 
ditional  books  and  arrangement 
of  temporary  quarters  for  dis¬ 
play  of  the  collection  have  been 
made  available  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co,  Creation  of 
the  memorial  was  the  result  of 
co-operation  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  four  Irish  societies 
Assignment  from  Greeley 

Mir.  Williams  first  became  in¬ 
terested  in  Ireland  when  he  was 
sent  by  Horace  Greeley  to  that 
country  to  cover  the  Fennian 
trials  in  1865  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  with  mutual  coverage 
for  the  Boston  Post. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in 
Taunton,  Ma.ss.,  Oct.  23.  184(1 
His  newspaper  career  included 
service  with  the  Taunton  Ga¬ 
zette  and  a  period  as  owner  of 
a  weekly  in  Neosha,  Mo.  He 
joined  the  Providence  Journjd 
in  1875  as  a  reporter  and  within 
a  year  was  made  an  editorial 
writer.  In  1884,  he  became  chief 
editor.  Ill  health  forced  his 
retirement  in  1891  and  he  went 
to  the  West  Indies  to  study 
Carribean  folklore.  While  visit¬ 
ing  one  of  the  islands,  he  was 
thrown  from  a  burro  and  died 
a  few  days  later. 

■ 

Gets  Marquette  A’ward 

Washington  —  Walter  Fitz- 
maurice,  WTiite  House  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine.  has  been  given  the  ‘‘By¬ 
line  Award"  by  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity’  for  his  ’’Objective  and 
sound  reporting  of  the  Truman 
campaign." 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Value?  Only  a  parent  can  tell 
you.  Cost?  Uncle  Sam  allows  a 
|600  income  tax  exemption 
to  cover  a  year’s  board  and 
keep— a  parent  has  ideas  on 
that  too ! 


Value?  What  else  gives  you 
so  much  for  so  little  as  elec¬ 
tricity?  It  lights,  heats,  cools, 
cleans  and  entertains;  saves 
you  time,  work,  money.  Cost? 
A  few  cetsts  a  day ! 


Value?  Ask  any  doctor  the  value  of  ra¬ 
dium — or  a  patient  whose  life  it  has 
saved.  Cost?  A  single  ounce  would  cost 
you  around  $650,000 — if  you  could  buy 
that  much  all  at  once! 


•  HELEN  HAYES  start  in  the  ELECTRIC  THEAl  RE. 
Hear  it  every  Stnu/ay,  CBS,  9  P.M.,  EST. 

fKusH  in  0.  3.  A. 


It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  value  of  your  electric 
service,  and  to  ours  to  hove  you  know  it.  That’s  why 
this  advertisement  is  published  by  the  business-managed, 
tox-poying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES*. 

i(Nom9s  on  roquost  from  this  magotino 


Value?  You  can  measure  a  diamond’s 
value  only  in  a  woman’s  eyes.  Its  cost? 
About  $900  for  a  good-quality,  one- 
carat  stone  .  .  .  and  it  takes  more  than 
1 40  carats  to  make  one  ounce ! 


4  small  things 
of  great  value 


t 


Does  your  product 
have  U.M.P.H.? 


(l’iircali/-ed  Market  I’os.sihilitles  Mere) 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Firms,  with  a  new  product  to  test,  try  it  out  in  a  com¬ 
munity  that  has  money  to  spend.  They  advertise  it  in  the 
newspapers  of  that  community  ...  a  community  that  is 
less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  other  media.  The  Evansville 
Courier  and  The  Evansville  Press  are  the  newspapers 
that  the  entire  Tri-State  Territory  revolves  around  .  .  . 
the  only  metropolitan  newspapers  within  a  radius  of  130 
miles.  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble 
and  many  others  have  tested  and.  have  used  Evansville 
newspapers  profitably. 

You  see,  Evansville  is  growing  so  rapidly  it  has  become 
the  Refrigerator  Center  of  the  Nation.  Servel,  Coldspot 
and  International  Harvester  Refrigerators  are  made  here. 
They  distribute  12,500  pay  checks  (good  sized  ones) 
every  week. 

PERTINENT  POINTS.  Evansville  is  96th  in  population 


in  the  United  States,  9th  in  food  advertising,  llthindru 
12th  in  clothing  and  17th  in  furniture  and  househoi 
Use  The  Evansville  Courier  and  The  Evansville  Presto 
test  the  sales  potential  of  your  products. 

U  -  *  Media  Recwi 


World-T*)»gnm  COlUMMK . Citizen 

....  Pr«ii  aNONNATI . Poii 

....  Pntt  KINTUCKY . Post 

,  .  .  .  .  Nows  Covmgton  odition,  Cfcicmnaft  Post 

....  Timos  KNOXVHIC  .....  Nows^Sonimol 


.  Rocky  N»w>  EVANSVILLE]. 

. Post  HOUSTON  .  . 

CommorcNif  Appoof  FORT  WORTH  . 
.  .  ProM-Scmitar  ALRUOUERQUE 
. Nowi  EL  FASO  .  .  . 


Gonorol  Advorfiimg  Dopartmont 


Clikaa*  •  San  Ftancioca  •  DatraM  •  andnnaM  •  FhHarfalsMa  •  Fort' 


I 


